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Series editors’ preface 


During the last decade, initial teacher education in England has been the 
subject of massive change. At one level, this change can be seen as a long 
overdue recognition of the capacity of schools, and especially of the teachers 
who work in them, to make a major contribution to the professional educa- 
tion of those entering the profession. How this can best be done, against a 
background of almost a century in which teachers have had very little such 
involvement, but in which both what is sought from schooling and our 
understanding of schooling have expanded greatly, is a highly exCIng quea" 
tion. What problems, and especially what opportunities, it will involve we 
are only beginning to discover. One of the aims of this series is to contribute 
to the exploration of the opportunities and to the solution of the problems. 

The shift to a largely school-based system has however been far from the 
only change in initial teacher education during the last decade; and indeed 
it can properly be seen as merely one part of a broader and quite systematic 
change. The enhanced role of schools in initial teacher education, and the 
Correspondingly reduced role of higher education, was achieved neither 
through consensus nor through gradual development: it was achieved through 
unilateral government intervention of a quite unprecedented kind. It is this 
degree of government direction which characterises the broader change. As 
the authors of this book themselves describe this change, ‘the system has 
been moved from one of diversity and autonomy to one of unanimity and 
central control. What the government, and particularly the TTA, had wanted, 
was a common system with common standards and procedures no matter 
who was providing the training or where: this was how the TTA defined 
quality. By the end of the 1990s this had been largely achieved.’ This book 
offers an excellent account of that change. 


As series editors, we especially welcome this book, for several reasons, as 


x Teacher education in transition 


one of the first of the series. As was to be expected from such a distin- 
guished group of authors, among England’s leading sociologists of educa- 
tion, it is a highly scholarly account of this crucial last decade, providing a 
carefully documented history of government initiatives interwoven with 
thoroughly researched evidence about the consequences of those initiatives 
for the organization and practice of teacher education in England. It pro- 
vides too a national picture of the ways in which different groups in schools 
and higher education have found the changes as empowering or constrain- 
ing, and the benefits and disadvantages they have experienced. Further- 
more, it cautiously considers how best these initiatives and changes can best 
be understood in relation to other developments, in England and interna- 
tionally. This will surely be regarded in future years as the authoritative text 
on what happened in English teacher education in the 1990s. 

This is however a book of more than academic importance. It is a book 
which definitively takes stock, telling us where we have got to nationally in 
initial teacher education, showing us a broad but perceptive and reliable 
picture of the strengths and limitations of the system at work. It tells us 
about the reality to which we have to attend, here and now. Whatever our 
individual enthusiasms, interests, fears and agendas, it describes the national 
context in which we are working and to which we must address our efforts 
if we want them to have more than local significance. It tells us both that 
the last decade has seen some significant achievements in initial teacher 
education, which we would be very foolish to ignore, and also that the 
immense potential of real partnership between schools and higher education 
is generally very far from being realized. The picture it offers is not a simple 
one, but rather one which challenges us to think deeply. 

Finally, this book is valuable because the challenge it offers is quite ex- 
plicit. As the title makes clear, it is a book which asks questions, and these 
questions are about the nature of teacher professionalism. Although the 
main text is one which describes and explains, there is a sustained sub-text 
which asks important questions, rooted in a contrast between teachers’, and 
especially teacher educators’, traditional aspiration to a professionalism of 
collective and even individual autonomy and, on the other hand, govern- 
ment’s wish to promote a new teacher professionalism, rooted in disciplined 
conformity to high common (and if necessary imposed) standards. The cen- 
tral question is: do teachers and teacher educators have a credible alterna- 
tive conception of teacher professionalism which they can offer to politicians 
for the twenty-first century? 


Hazel Hagger 
Donald Mcintyre 
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1 Teacher education, 
policy and 
professionalism 
Paes oe ee ee 


achers to change. Rarely has this been 


People 
cople are always wanting te 
es of global competitiveness, 


seat true than in recent years. These im bal c 
na all moments of economic crisis, are producing immense moral 
panics about how we are preparing the generations of the future in our 
R nations . . . Few people want to do much about the economy, 

ut everyone — politicians, the media and the public alike — wants to do 


Something about education. 
(A. Hargreaves 1994: 5) 


Introduction 


apes is right. Today, people, and especially governments, do want 
gover Ts to change. In England, one of the central areas that con o 
thes Aments have looked at in their attempt to change teachers has = 
ae system of initial teacher training. It may be a false assumption, but it has 
k Vertheless been assumed that one significant way of influencing the skills, 

Nowledge and values of teachers — in other words, their professionalism — is 


change the form and content of their initial training. As we will demon- 
nt that initial teacher education 


Str ; : $ 
Eo in this opening chapter, this has mea ) 
S increasingly become a major site for political debate and struggle in 


recent years, 
ig It was not always so. At the beginning of the 1980s, and indeed through- 
Ut Most of this century (Gardner 1993; 1996), the content and structure of 


te wesi 
acher education and training courses in England and Wales was princi- 
themselves (Wilkin 1996); as a 


pall 
ae a matter for universities and colleges 
‘cy area, teacher education was something of a backwater. But, by the 
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end of that decade, it had become a key issue in government ee 
policy. Central control had increased dramatically and, once established, oe 
speed of change imposed on the system became progressively more wicca 
The changes of the 1980s included the establishment of the Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education (CATE) (DES 1984) and its subsequent 
modification (DES 1989a); the revision of conventional training courses — 
the one year PGCE and the four year BEd — including government specifica- 
tion of course content (DES 1989a); and the introduction of shortened BEd 
courses, part-time PGCEs and conversion courses for graduates wishing to 
convert their first degree to enable them to teach shortage subjects. Other 


more radical innovations launched at the end of the decade included the 
development of the largely school-based 


‘articled teacher’ and ‘licensed 
teacher’ (DES 1989b) 


routes to qualified teacher status (QTS).! 

In this ferment of policy change those in higher education who were 
traditionally responsible for initial teacher education lost a significant pro- 
portion of their professional autonomy - their ability 
wished and to define the form and co 
initial teacher education, during the 1 


to employ whom they 
ntent of training courses. As a result, 
980s, increasingly became a major site 
for ideological struggle between the government and others, especially those 
in higher education, with an interest in the professional formation of teachers. 
It was against this background of policy change and political struggle that, 
in 1990, four of the present authors, then based in different universities and 
colleges in England and Wales, applied to the Economic and Social Research 
Council (ESRC) to mount a national research project to monitor the changes 
being introduced. The result was the establishment of the first Modes of 
Teacher Education (MOTE) Project, which ran from 1991 to 1992.2 


What became apparent during the life of this first project was that the 


ystem would be allowed to settle 


tend and develop findings from 


reforms. The second Project ran from 1993 to 1996.3 


second period of our research saw the policy 
1993 the government issued two new circulars 
ial teacher education (DfE 1992, 1993a) which 
ships between schools and higher education 
ened the emphasis on practical training. What 
the breadth and depth of subsequent reforms. 
, these included the abolition of CATE and the 
Training Agency (TTA), which took over most 
well as the funding of all initial teacher educa- 
ot Wales, Scotland or Northern Ireland); the 
ection framework for initial teacher education 
s in Education (Ofsted); the ending of the articled 
stablishment of school-centred teacher training 


Process intensify. In 1992 and 
for primary and secondary init 
radically altered the relation: 
institutions (HEIs) and sharp’ 
we had not anticipated was 
During the life of the project 
establishment of the Teacher 
of the functions of CATE as 
tion in England (though n 
development of a new insp 
from the Office for Standard 
teacher scheme, and the e 
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Te a which did not necessarily entail any higher education 
is eee = the launching oi The Open University’s own teacher train- 
ae D Soy distance learning. 
4 E tape es 6 pio a one Kine therefore undertaken against 
rea eano keari g g po icy an since their completion the pace 
ihe lae OIil 3 ckened.’ As we discuss in more detail in Chapter 9, in 
there were kaaa e ee extended and sharpened their roles and 
a deale y ; : 
‘standards’ for training d PA AEE AAE DE Ka ie 
trainee teachers in Englist T i urriculum for 
Ea nglish, mathematics, science and information and com- 
fo tions technology (ICT) (DfEE 1998a). 
higher pce to recognize at the outset that changes in the field of 
during eee pies by no means confined to initial teacher education 
TE Os. AS Bridges (1996) highlights, the curriculum changes 
not Ua e: enti and colleges schools of education were certainly 
bine ce ; they were mirrored, perhaps indirectly, in many sections of 
rice E na If one looks further afield, the vast majority of public 
wola P Boones in the United Kingdom and in many other parts of the 
the state A experiencing changing and more challenging relationships with 
Pollitt a e the same period (see for example Dunleavy and Hood 1994; 
aces ; BOLEHY 1998; Carter 1998; Clarke and Newman 1998). i 
fénüðus a ve we would suggest that, perhaps because of the historically 
(Gardner i that teacher education has had within higher education 
TOOR OW ee the scope and depth of the reforms were particularly strong 
justified p ìeld. Certainly the scope of the reforms we witnessed more than 
professi Our initial interest in the implications of what was happening to the 
hat Fa onal formation of teachers in England and wales. we would suggest 
durin ae majority of these policy initiatives on initial teacher education 
tion ae Period we studied were indeed framed with the explicit aspira- 
strate fe a the nature of teacher professionalism. As we will demon- 
bie Toy throughout the 1980s and 1990s, the New Right and other 
fessionalien, increasingly successful in establishing the issue of teacher pro- 
that has sia as a legitimate topic for government policy; and it is a concern 
oreover w been taken on by the new Labour government (DfEE 1998b). 
entirely do as We will also argue in Chapter 10, such a concern was not an 
of th omestic affair in that our evidence would suggest that, in other parts 
g English-speaking world, similar issues were coming onto the agenda. 
sionali n explicit attempt to change teacher profes- 
alls through initial teacher education had at times to be pursued along- 
also significant in influencing the 
mperative of maintaining 
nitial teacher education; 
ablish greater ac- 
education. These 


Policy concerns — teacher professionalism, maintaining supply, and 
tional framework for training — 
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have all been influential on the policy initiatives that have been produced in 
recent years. However, we would maintain that it has been concerns about 
the nature of teacher professionalism itself that have remained the most 
enduring focus of national policy in this area and that they have influenced 
policy in the other two areas. 


Teacher education and teacher professionalism 


We trust our health to the physician; our fortune and sometimes our 
life and reputation to the lawyer and attorney. Such confidence could 
not safely be reposed in people of a very mean or low condition. Their 
reward must be such, therefore, as may give them that rank in society 
which so important a trust requires. The long time and great expense 
which must be laid out in their education when combined with this 
circumstance, necessarily enhances still further the price of their labour. 

(Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, quoted in MacDonald 1995) 


Despite the widespread use of the term, the concept of a ‘professional’ remains 
deeply contested in our society. As Hoyle and John (1995) have suggested, 
debates around the notion of what it means to be a professional focus on 
three central issues — knowledge, autonomy and responsibility. Moreover, they 
Suggest that, despite many recent challenges in relation to teachers’ profes- 
sionalism, these three issues remain important to consider. Their significance 
can be illustrated by examining a trad 

The idea that an occupational grou 
have a specialized body of knowledge 
of professionalism. Professionals are 
technical or specialist knowled 
Hoyle and John (1995) argue 


itional conception of professionalism. 
p such as lawyers, doctors or teachers 
is central to any traditional definition 
seen to base their practice on a body of 
ge that is beyond the reach of lay people. 
that traditionally this knowledge is seen as 
having two component Parts: first it has been tested by scientific method, 
thereby acquiring validity; second it is supported by a variety of theoretical 
models and case descriptions which allow it to be applied in specific cases. It 
is because professionals need to develop this body of ‘knowledge-based skills’ 


that they need long periods of training, significant parts of which need t0 go 
on within higher education. 


Professionals, through specialist and usually long periods of training, 
are taught to understand this research validated knowledge and to ap- 
ply it constructively and intelligently according to the technical rules 
governing the conduct of the profession. 

(Hoyle and John 1995: 46) 


Closely related to the idea that professionals utilize a specialist body of 
knowledge is the argument for autonomy. This, Hoyle and John (1995: 77) 


suggest, is because Professionals are seen as working in complex and unpre- 
dictable situations: 
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As professionals work in uncertain situations in which judgement is 
more important than routine, it is essential to effective practice that 
they should be sufficiently free from bureaucratic and political con- 
straint to act on judgements made in the best interests (as they see 
them) of the clients. 


Of critical importance here is the suggestion that professionals make judge- 
Ments on behalf of clients as they see them. It is for the professional to inter- 
pret those interests. To draw a distinction utilized by Hoyle and John, they 
do not act as an ‘agent’ of someone else (for example the government); they 
act as a ‘principal’ making their own judgements. 

This brings us to the final dimension in the classical conception of profes- 
sionalism — that is, responsibility. Exercising judgement in relation to clients’ 
interests does not simply demand the application of specialist knowledge, it 
also entails values. Professionals need to balance their own and their clients’ 
interests through ‘a voluntaristic commitment to a set of principles govern- 
ing good practice and the realisation of these through day-to-day profes- 
sional activities’ (Hoyle and John 1995: 104). Significantly, although the 
capacity for making sound judgements is a vital quality for professionals to 
have, it is not one, Hoyle and John argue, for which there are any obvious 
forms of training. 


The three concepts of knowledge, autonomy } a 
a traditional notion of professionalism, are often seen as closely interre i 


It is because professionals face complex and unpredictable situations a 
they need a specialized body of knowledge; if they are to apply that yale - 
edge, it is argued that they need the autonomy to make their own ju na 
Ments, Given that they have that autonomy, it is essential that get ol ie 
ileal - collectively they need to develop appropriate prote 
values, ; i 
This view of what it means to be a professional, which still Ds 
currency within our society, has been challenged on many incense 
example in teaching, as elsewhere, there are profound debates P i PANN 
the nature of professional knowledge. The suggestion that professior Eine 
ledge can be based on ‘scientific principles’ and that it can a Tir ies 
Straightforward way has been deeply contested (for ieee ‘i el tees 
987; Hirst 1996). The demands that teachers should be gar a Se 
and that they should define what it means to act responsi Y 998b: Lawlor 
challenged, New Right critics, for example O'Hear 19288, $ 


i ofes- 
te i ay have more to do with prole 
als po ee epee ding accountability than with 


sionals protecting their own interests and avoiding °° ynsibility, the 

fhe unpredictability of situations. Rather than acting with se eres i 

helt sional establishment’ have been ene E E its consumers’ 
eir convenience rather than to respond to the demands 0 Lene 

Ranson 1990; 8) — parents, employers and children. AS a eT 
80s Onwards, there has been an increasing shift from hee f 

called ‘licensed’ autonomy to ‘regulated’ autonomy (Dale : 


and responsibility, central to 
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However, it is not our aim at this point to provide an overview of the 
debates concerning the nature of teacher professionalism. Rather it is to 
highlight the point that changes in the nature of knowledge, autonomy and 
responsibility can alter the nature of teacher professionalism itself. It is for 
this reason we would argue that the policy initiatives in initial teacher 
education of the 1990s are so significant. As we will see below, many of 
the changes introduced in the 1990s have been concerned to influence the 
nature of professional knowledge, skills and values that student teachers are 
expected to have and are given the opportunity to develop. Debates around 
the form and content of initial teacher education are therefore debates about 
the very nature of teacher professionalism itself. 

Of course a great many other factors affect teacher professionalism too. 
During the past decade, initiatives such as the introduction of the National 
Curriculum, league tables, and teacher appraisal (to mention only a few) 
have served to challenge traditional conceptions of autonomy within the 
teaching profession. However, we would suggest that the aspiration to change 
teacher professionalism by influencing the nature of the knowledge, skills 
and values to which new teachers are exposed is at least as significant. The 
assumption behind policy within this area has been that changes in the form 
and content of initial teacher education will, in the long run, serve to 
construct a new generation of teachers with different forms of knowledge, 
different skills and different professional values. 

But how and why did the initial preparation of our teachers become such 
a political issue and what have the implications of the changes actually been? 
The aim of this book is precisely to explore these questions, drawing on the 
two MOTE projects to document the changes in initial teacher education 
that we have witnessed and to contribute to a discussion about their causes 
and implications. 

The empirical work in our two MOTE studies had a number of different 
elements. They both included a questionnaire survey of all initial teacher 
education providers in England and Wales. These two national surveys, 
carried out in 1991 and 1996, covered all forms of initial teacher education 
- the Licensed Teacher and SCITT schemes as well as those led by higher 
education. In addition, case studies were undertaken of 50 individual courses. 
In the first project the case studies included five Licensed Teacher schemes: 
in the second project they included three SCITT schemes and two distance 
learning courses." Most of the case studies comprised two principal elements: 
site visits to interview and observe lecturers, school ‘mentors’ and students 
during their training; and follow-up questionnaires to students at the com- 
pletion of their course and during the first year of their teaching.’ 


Contexts for policy analysis 


In some ways, our research on initial teacher education reported here may 
be considered to be part of what in recent years has come to be known as 
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‘policy scholarship’. Unlike ‘policy science’, which excludes wider contex- 
tual considerations ‘by its sharply focused concern with the specifics of a 


Particular set of policy initiatives’, policy scholarship is concerned with 
mulations, and the wider structur- 


internal contradictions within policy for 
economic relations within 


ing and constraining effects of the social and 
which policy making is taking place’ (Grace 1991: 26). In exploring the origins 
and implications of policy change, we therefore need to begin by recogniz- 
ing the complexity of the policy process and its various facets. Further- 
more, teacher education policies, like any other, necessarily go through 
Many stages and phases between the time they are originally conceived 
and when they come to have an effect on what students actually learn 
during their training. In order to develop a fuller conception of the policy 
Process, we will draw on Ball’s suggestion (Bowe and Ball 1992; Ball 1994) 
that we need to distinguish between a range of different ‘contexts’ in policy 
analysis. 

Bowe and Ball (1992) usefully distinguish between three key policy 
‘contexts’, each of which they argue may have their own complexities and 
contradictions in the policy process. They are ‘loosely coupled’ and, accord- 
ing to Ball (1994), there is no one simple direction of flow between them. 
First there is the ‘context of influence’ where groups close to the govern- 
Ment use their networks to try to initiate particular policies. They help 
Create a ‘policy discourse’ which, as we will argue in Chapter 10, may itself 
be influenced by debates taking place in relation to other areas of govern- 
Ment policy, and even in other countries. in this policy discourse, there will 
Necessarily be competing voices that change over time and have different 
degrees of influence over those in power. However, as Bowe and Ball also 
Point out, those involved in the ‘context of influence’ do not themselves 
directly determine policy. As pressure groups frequently find, there Is ee 
a gap between their concerns and specific policies themselves. There 1s, 
Bowe and Ball suggest, an ‘uneasy relationship’ between the ‘context of 
influence’ and the ‘context of text production’ where ‘texts’ include both 


the official documents that ‘represent’ the policy and the ‘spin that is put 
upon them for the benefit of the contexts of influence and practice. 
dividual policy texts that need to be re- 


There a kee DIE 
re complexities within in $ 
Cognized as well. As representations of ideas, policy texts such ee x 
parliament and government circulars are themselves the product 0 nom oe 
and compromise. As a result they are not necessarily mena T 
they cannot always be read as a direct expression ofa particular i se 
Perspective. Different parts of th e directly or indirectly give 
T ? A : 
care contradictory interpretations 

e third context that needs to be Teco i 
Central to this book, is the ‘context of practice’, of which there may often be 


More than one. If texts are tO be influential, they have to be what ER 
tional policy analysts would call ‘implemented’. But implementation 4 ows, 
indeed demands, interpretation and the policies themselves in a real sense 
are changed in this process. AS Bowe and Ball (1992: 22) say: 


em may therefor 


and outcomes. 
gnized, and the one that is most 
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Practitioners do not confront policy texts as naive readers, they come 
with histories, with experience, with values and purposes of their own. 
They have vested interests in the meaning of policy. Policies will be 
interpreted differently as the histories, experience, values, purposes and 
interests which make up any area differ. The simple point is that policy 
writers cannot control the meanings of their texts. 


We therefore need to ask how particular policy texts are responded to - 
accepted, challenged, bypassed and in some cases transformed by those 
outside government who are responsible for implementing them. However, 
this is not to say that texts can be interpreted in any way the reader wishes. 
Rather, texts, as Fiske (1987: 26) suggests, need to be seen as a ‘potential of 
meanings’ that can be achieved in a number of ways. 


Of course this potential is proscribed and not infinite; the text does not 
determine its meaning so much as delimit the arena of struggle for that 
meaning by marking out the terrain within which its variety of readings 
can be negotiated. 


Yet, as Bowe and Ball (1992) point out, in some cases the ‘potential of 
meanings’ is more loosely defined than in others. Drawing on the distinc- 
tion between writerly and readerly texts, they describe those policies where 
there is a broad terrain of interpretation as writerly — meaning that those 
responsible for implementation have at least some freedom to rewrite the 
policy for themselves. Other policies are much more readerly, being more 
precisely written and often more thoroughly policed. As a consequence they 
have to be read more directly as they were intended by those who wrote 
them. As we will see later in this chapter, successive policy initiative texts 
within the field of initial teacher education have been deliberately designed 
progressively to delimit the degree of interpretation available to those re- 
sponsible for implementing them. There has been a concerted attempt to 
make policies more and more readerly. Nevertheless, it is essential to recog- 
nize that, however tightly written and policed they may be, policies still 
have to be interpreted if they are to be realized within a particular context 
of practice. 

Much of our MOTE research concerns ‘contexts of practice’. In Chapters 2 
to 7 we examine, on a national scale, the way in which the various policies 
that have been introduced have in reality influenced the content and struc- 
ture of initial teacher education in universities, colleges and schools. We 
investigate how they have been accepted, challenged, bypassed, transformed 
and what their consequences have been for course design. We also examine 
the outcomes of these changed policies by looking at what we might call the 
context of student experience. It is one thing for course leaders to design 
new courses in response to particular policy texts; how those new courses 
are actually experienced by students could well be a different matter. In 
Chapter 8 we therefore draw on our two MOTE projects to describe the 
changing context of student experience. 
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Substantively, therefore, our research focused on contexts of practice, 


including the context of student experience. However, if we are to under- 


stand the background and implications of our findings, it is important to set 
out the context of influence and the context of text production as well. In 
the remainder of this opening chapter we look at the first of these — the 
context of influence. We identify the range of different voices within the 
contemporary policy debate on teacher education that have attempted to 


shape and influence the texts actually produced.* 


Voices in the context of influence 


In understanding the context of influence of policy change since the early 
1980s, it is helpful to identify four different voices in the policy debate on 
initial teacher education. The first two are part of the New Right (neo- 
liberals and neo-conservatives) and the third came from within the teacher 
education profession. All of these three groups have been directly concerned 
with the nature of teacher professionalism. As we will see, over the last 20 
years the degree to which these different voices have influenced substantive 
Policies has varied as the political fortunes of the different constituencies 
have risen and fallen. A fourth, technocratic oF managerial voice, from 
administrators within central state bureaucracies (Salter and Tapper 1981) 
has sometimes given priority to different policy concerns, such as the need 
to ensure the supply of teachers and a desire to introduce more accountabil- 
ity into the system. More recently, this last voice has sometimes seemed to 
lend support to the political project of the New Right, though under the new 
Labour government, it may NOW be moving in a somewhat different direc- 


tion - what O’Brien (1998) calls ‘centralist progressivism’. 


Neo-liberal perspectives 


essive Conservative govern- 


Throu ho 990s 
t e 19 early 1 Os, succ 
g ut the 1980s and early nsensus f earl- 


ments were concerned to challenge the social democratic € ; 
ier years and to restructure the welfare State (Dunleavy and Hood 1994; 
Pollitt 1994; Clarke and Newman 1998). Their policies and motivations 
were shaped and nurtured by what have come to be known as New REN 
ideologies, though one of the difficulties in using this term 1S the denen o 
implying a coherence and homogeneity of ideas that does not m rea iy 
exist, There are two major strands of thought within the New Right pos! 
tion, those of the neo-liberal market advocates and the nea cone 
defenders of the traditional forms of authority and national culture. Politica 
analysts have delineated the differences between these two traditions but also 
Some points of commonality (Gamble 1983, 1988). Both ee oe 
and neo-liberals are critical of egalitarianism and collectivism. which they 
allege have encouraged an anti-enterprise and permissive culture. 
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Central to the neo-liberal position is the claim that market forces are both 
an efficient and a fair means for allocating resources and more responsive 
to the felt needs of individuals becoming self-reliant and independent of the 
state. As Henig (1994: 5) notes: 


In a strange twist, the shift away from democratic processes and institu- 
tions is defended by reference to values we associate with democracy. 
Markets, it has been argued, can become more democratic than demo- 
cracy itself. 


Market forces are alleged to be an efficient means of creating the conditions 
and relationships necessary for freedom of consumers, for allocating scarce 
resources, generating diversity and providing the form of flexibility the chang- 
ing world order requires. As a result, Conservative governments attempted 
to extend free market principles into whole new areas of social activity, 
including the provision of welfare services. In the field of education, the 
establishment of open access to schools, league tables, local financial man- 
agement and the introduction of new types of school (grant maintained 
schools, city technology colleges) are obvious examples of attempts to intro- 
duce a competitive ‘quasi-market’ (Whitty et al. 1998). 

In the field of initial teacher education, there has been a recurrent asser- 
tion amongst neo-liberals that initial training is unnecessary, even harmful - 
the product of ‘producer capture’ by the educational establishment. As 4 
leader article in the Daily Telegraph put it in 1996: 


We have argued for years that the twin causes of the disastrously low 
standards in schools are teacher training institutions that fill their stu- 
dents’ heads with rubbish and inspectors who have 


enforced adherence 
to a defunct ideology. 


Often the implication is that teacher training courses actually diminish the 
effectiveness of teachers. From a neo-liberal point of view, if the quality of 
training itself is to be improved, the government needs to insist that it is 
opened up as much as possible to the ‘market’ of schools so that practical 
work takes precedence over higher education-based training. Market 
realities are the best ‘educator’, Ideally, there would be a free market in 
training itself, where schools would be allowed to recruit whomsoever they 
wanted - trained or untrained. If this were the case then it is assumed that 


headteachers would favour straightforward graduates over those who had 
‘suffered’ from professional training. 


Neo-conservative perspectives 


Neo-conservative ideas are rather different for they emphasize traditional 
authority and national identity. They have particular force in the field of edu- 
cation. From the neo-conservative perspective, the central aim of education 
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is the preservation of a refined cultural heritage. In the words of the Hillgate 
Group (1989: 1), education ‘depends on... the preservation of knowledge, 
skills, culture and moral values and their transmission to the young’. As 
a view of education, neo-conservatism found its first contemporary vocal 
expression in the Black Papers issued in 1969 (Cox and Dyson 1969). One 
can also see the influence of this line of thinking in the establishment of the 
broad structure of the National Curriculum with its emphasis on traditional 
subjects. 

The views of neo-conservatives on teacher education in the 1980s were 
trenchant. For example, the Hillgate Group (1989) accused most courses of 
being intellectually ‘feeble and biased’ and being overly concerned with 
topics such as race, sex, class and even ‘anti-imperialist’ education. Accord- 
ing to the Hillgate Group, these ‘preoccupations’ appeared ‘designed to stir 
up disaffection, to preach a spurious gospel of “equality” and to subvert the 
entire traditional curriculum’ (Hillgate 1989: 5). If our cultural heritage was 
to be passed on to our children then teachers themselves had to be thor- 
oughly educated in the disciplines they taught. The primary task for initial 
teacher education, from this perspective, is therefore to develop profession- 
als who are themselves experts in their own subject area. Such preparation 
should take precedence over training in pedagogy; indeed according to Lawlor 
(1990) the chief weakness of current approaches to initial training is that 
they are dominated by preparing students on how to teach rather than what 
to teach. , 

On the development of practical teaching competence, neo-conservative 
commentators, like the neo-liberals, have argued for a school-based, ap- 
Prenticeship model. For example, O’Hear (1988a, b) argued that E 
was an essentially practical skill that could not be learned from the kind o 
theoretical study of teaching that he suggested dominated current courses. 
In similar vein, the Hillgate Group argued that there was a long tradition 


rang back to Aristotle of regarding some skills, including many ete 
ifficult i | and cultural value, as best ear 
, complex and of high mora! a eee nates 


the emulati i iti and by supervi 
í on of experienced practitioners A 
guidance. ‘In the case of such skills, apprenticeship should take precedence 


over instruction and even when formal instruction is ee it can never 
Substitute f i ing’ (Hillgate Group 1989: 9). 

o training’ (Hg : y 
ma ana, z therefore, higher education- 


For both neo-li d neo-conservatives, her at 
based a deU secondary importance: at worst it is peal 
harmful. As teaching is an essentially practical activity. the most uae ia 
‘trainer’ beyond being deeply immersed in your own ‘subject’ Is pon ao 
A Si Students need a thorough soa sah toe henge pre en 

ento j teaching; there 1 : 
Lawlor a da the Ae vot a forcibly by arguing for pa 
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Ject specialism of graduates who enter teaching. Instead, prann [s pan 

€ sent to school to train on the job, designated to an experienced men 
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It is hard to underestimate the influence of the New Right critique of 
initial teacher education during the 1980s and early 1990s. As we will see 
below, their views progressively had more and more influence on policy 
texts produced during that period. 


The views of the profession 


But what of the profession’s own views? One of the problems in answering 
that question is that it depends on what we mean by the profession. The 
interests of the teaching profession in schools (itself represented by compet- 
ing trade unions) have not always been the same as those of teacher edu- 
cators in higher education. For example, they might agree about the threat 
to professional status from the Licensed Teacher Scheme but be rather more 
enthusiastic about school-based training within properly accredited courses, 
provided resources flowed from higher education into schools. Often, how- 
ever, the different professional groups have worked together. Their different 
representative bodies had a common forum in SCETT (Standing Commit- 
tee for the Education and Training of Teachers) and, despite the growing 
centralisation of government policy, in the early part of the 1980s at least, 
professional groups continued to have a voice in the contexts of influence. 

School teaching unions had other priorities in their conflicts with the 
Thatcher government by the late 1980s and, for the 
sional voice in relation to teacher education increa 
that of higher education-based teacher educators. 
and 1980s, a number of training institutions had alr 
their courses to place greate: 
(1996) argues, the developm 
validated courses.” Although 
the CNAA provided a ‘gene 
the college leadership coul 
priority to the practical as 


most part, the profes- 
singly became mainly 
Throughout the 1970s 


9 


a growing role for schools in the process. 
Some of the best known work i 
and development conducted at 
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training. The BAC Ie 
water sag selected for study included both CNAA and universit 
Educu E he research project was funded by the Department at 
e EE Gence presumably it was intended to point the directi 
devaioped at ae R However, it was a different course — te 
att ea] or University — that in 1987 succeeded in drawing public 
1990). Awe eae to the value of school-based training (Benton 
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and priorities that themselves served to influence and or modify the texts 
actually produced. As we have already indicated, two policy concerns have 
been particularly important for those at the centre — first, the need to ensure 
an adequate supply of teachers and second, the concern to re-establish a 
national framework as a means of enhancing quality. 

The Department has for many years been responsible for managing the 
supply of teachers, which means modelling demand for teachers as well as 
the output of courses (DfEE 1997a). To predict demand, their model takes 
account of the movements of teachers into and out of maintained schools, 
projects these movements in each future year and derives totals of teachers 
needed by phase, sex and age. To predict supply, the model makes assump- 
tions about in-course wastage and the balance between courses of different 
lengths. From these different calculations, the numbers of newly qualified 
teachers who need to complete courses in order to balance supply and 
demand in maintained nursery, primary and secondary schools are calcu- 
lated and assigned to particular training institutions. 

The modelling of supply is therefore a complex but relatively straightfor- 
ward technical process. Ensuring that there is an adequate supply of appro- 
priately qualified applicants for courses is, at times, more problematic. In 
particular, the economic booms of the late 1980s and middle to late 1990s 
meant that, at those times, the issue of ensuring adequate supply became 
increasingly difficult and therefore a major priority for policy. As we will see 
below, this concern with supply in part stimulated the search for new routes 
into the profession; it probably also helped to maintain the existence of 
the BEd as the major route for the training of primary school teachers 


despite serious criticisms made of the degree by New Right and other critics 
(D. Hargreaves 1994; Lawlor 1990). 


A second concern of the state has bee 
national framework of accountability. T. 


out the 1980s by extensive DES and HMI evidence which questioned the 
quality of existing approaches to initial teacher education. During the 1980s 
these two bodies issued a vast array of research findings (HMI 1982, 1988a), 
inspection Teports and documents (DES 1983, 1988a; HMI 1983, 1987, 1988b) 
and directives (DES 1984, 1989a; DfE 1992), many of them implicitly and 
explicitly critical of existing approaches to teacher education. In almost every 
case, the focus of those criticisms was on the development of students’ prac- 
tical teaching competence. 

Two stand out as of particular political importance — 
national surveys of newly qualified teachers in schools ci 
1981 and 1987 (HMI 1982, 1988a). As we will see in m 
8, these surveys, each of which looked at approximate 
working in England and Wales, were highly influe 
demands for reform, not least because t 
headlines in the press. The first survey 
newly qualified teachers were well train 
and given appropri 


n and remains that of establishing 4 
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were not. In the judgement of HMI, nearly one in four were in some 
respects poorly equipped with the skills needed for teaching. This view was 
corroborated by the new teachers themselves. On a range of key practical 
teaching skills, between one-fifth and three-fifths of teachers rated them- 
en pele. been inadequately prepared. The 1987 survey revealed that 
proved somewhat, though there was still considerable cause 

AOR In the view of HMI, 20 per cent of primary and 11 per cent of 
y teachers lacked some or many basic skills. Two-thirds of new 
teachers themselves were well or reasonably well satisfied with the training 
they had received; one-third were not. 

Despite the improvement by 1987, newly qualified teachers in both sur- 
veys complained that in their courses too much emphasis had been placed 
on academic study in general and on education studies in particular and that 
there was too little emphasis on teaching method and teaching practice. 
Clearly something had to be done to increase the quality of training and 
Particularly the quality of practical training in schools. From the state’s point 
of view, that demanded re-establishing central control. As we will see, this 
linking of quality and control has become an increasingly important policy 
objective of the state throughout the last two decades. 

However, it has also become more directly aligned with the other policy 
objective of reconstructing teacher professionalism. To this extent, the dis- 
tinctive voice of Salter and Tapper’s (1981) state bureaucrats has been rather 
less in evidence in recent years, as it has become increasingly politicized. 
Apple (1998) has suggested that the so-called ‘conservative restoration’ 
in education has been fuelled by four groups, the neo-liberals, the neo- 
conservatives, authoritarian populists and some members of the new middle 
Classes. These might include key officials in new state agencies. Certainly, 
as we indicate in Chapter 10, a shift from the traditional bureaucratic state 
to what is sometimes termed the evaluative state has led to a growth in 
Non-elected intermediary bodies — trusts, agencies and quangos ~ between 
government and service providers. These are often headed by a new breed 
of government appointees, who tend to have a higher public profile than 
conventional state bureaucrats and tend to be more directly involved in 
setting broader political agendas through close contacts with politicians (and 
Not just ministers) and with the media. In relation to teacher education, 


both Chris Woodhead at Ofsted and Anthea Millett at the TTA have often 
Woodhead openly joined a 
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colleges have felt themselves under siege from the other a pana 
However, as we indicated above, there is seldom BO sale P 
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These developments are discussed in more detail in Chapter 5. 
The generic title of MOTE was used informally for both projects. 
Limitations of access made it impossible to include all aspects in a small number 
of the case studies. 

Full details of the methodology are provided in the Appendix. 

In our final chapter, we comment on the relevance of two further ‘contexts’, 
introduced by Ball (1994: 26). 

In the early 1990s, though, an ‘alte 
the early exponents of School-Cen 
ample, Berrill (1994). 

The CNAA (Council for National Academic Awards) was the statutory body estab- 
lished to validate degrees in the newly expanded ‘non-university’ sector of higher 
education, that is, polytechnics and colleges of higher education. 

In 1992 it changed its name from the Department of Education and Science 
(DES) to the Department for Education (DfE). In 1995 it was amalgamated with 


the Department of Employment to become the DfEE. 


rnative’ school voice emerged from some of 
tred Initial Teacher Education. See, for ex- 


2 The policy context 
of MOTE 1 — 


the early 1990s 


Introduction 


One of the challenges of undertaking policy research in the field of teacher 
education is that there is always a necessary time lag between particular 
policy initiatives and changes in practice. Even in the PGCE, changes take 
at least one year to implement; in the BEd they may take up to four years. 
In the early 1990s, when our first MOTE project began, different cohorts of 
students within the same institution were often undertaking their courses 
under different regulations. This was because new policy texts often 
appeared before the previous ones had been fully implemented. At the 
time of our fieldwork, most institutions were in the process of respond- 
ing to policy texts introduced in 1989, though some students on longe! 
courses, particularly the four-year BEd, were still working under 1984 
regulations. As we will see in Chapter 5, however, even before the earlier 
implementation process was complete, radically different regulations were 
being introduced.! 

In this and the next two chapters we set out some of the findings from 
our first MOTE study. In this chapter, following a brief historical introduc 
tion, we set the policy context for our research, looking in detail at the key 
policy texts that influenced the practice we saw. In Chapter 3, we draw 00 
our empirical findings to examine how ‘mainstream’ initial teacher educa- 
tion provision had been restructured at the time, particularly in response tO 
Circular 24/89 (DES 1989a). In Chapter 4 we look at a number of innovat- 
ive ‘new routes’ into teaching introduced by the government. We conclude 
Chapter 4 by reflecting on what our findings from the first MOTE study 


suggest about changing models of teacher education and professionalism at 
that time. 
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The historical legacy 


ane EAE aera texts influential in the early 1990s, it is valuable 
a E AES the earlier period of postwar teacher educational policy. 
ee YEE E not aed for the sake of historical interest but because 
aean D ) T the response of contemporary practitioners to the 
a 2 any ; we have some insight into the histories, experiences and 
bette ean t educators themselves, many of whom (like the authors) 
e ssionally formed in periods prior to that under study. Wilkin (1996) 

er study of teacher education in the 1960s, 1970s and 1980s provides 


a good starting point. 


T : j 
he 1960s — teacher education and social democracy 


ERN (1996) the ‘context of influence’ in the postwar period 
sith ic = coherent. Both of the main political parties of the time sub- 
iiehevciet he ideology of social democracy -an ideology that, in the field of 
RU ee found its expression In the Robbins Report of 1963. The 
‘iit he a argued that, ‘The good society desires equality of opportun- 
ea ee IUZENS to become not merely good producers but also good men 
totes aloe the specific context of higher education that meant that 
by Abilis higher education should be available for all those who are qualified 

ity and attainment to pursue them and who wish to do so’ (Robbins 


gre para. 31). 
oe social democratic ideal ha 
of teacher education too. 


d an influence on the Committee’s concep- 
The Committee’s vision of a professional 


on was of someone who had had a strong personal education; they 
ihe a believed that such personal education should take priority over 
epon eee Teacher training colleges were to be rapidly expanded to 
higher ao the growing demand for teachers and were to be brought into the 
become ucation system (they were, antly, to change their name to 
Wilkin s colleges of education’); courses were to be made degree worthy’. 
of the oe that the main vehicle for ensuring the degree worthiness 
teinter ewly born BEd degree was to be subject studies and education’ — 

preted as the study of the four ‘ologies’ - sociology, history, psycho- 


l 
O8y and philosophy. University validated syllabuses were in effect the ‘texts’ 
jonal training in colleges. In line with the 


cee approach to profession llege i 
ee emocratic ideal, the academic study of the disciplines was conceived 
teach part of the education of the scholar who happened to want to be a 
their er’ (Bell 1981:13) but the disciplines were also justified in terms of 
Deni ee Because psychology, and to a lesser extent sociology and the 

ologies’, contributed to the study of progressivism, they too supported 


theca 
social democratic ideal. 
port's conception of professional 


ean ilkin suggests that the Robbins Re 
cation was not, in reality, successful. There were significant unresolved 


signific 
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epistemological difficulties concerning the relationship between ae 
practice and in the context of practice the majority of lecturers and students 
remained sceptical about the value of an overly academic approach to ie 
fessional preparation. Once the ‘degree worthiness’ of the new BEd ha 
been accepted, the Robbins Report’s conception of a liberally educated pro- 
fessional was challenged and the search for a professionally oriented degree 
rapidly gained momentum. 


The 1970s — fragmentation and autonomy 


In contrast to the 1960s, Wilkin suggests that the 1970s was a period of 
ideological confusion. In education in general, including teacher education, 
there was no consistent ideological context of influence inside or outside the 
government and no coherent presentation of principles and priorities. The 
decade opened promisingly enough with the new Conservative government 
establishing a series of ‘expert’ committees to tackle the major problems of 
the day. The James Committee (James 1972), established to e 
education, was the first of these. Its proposals were 
‘three cycles’ of linked education and training (pers 
in-service) and statutory rights for teachers to hav. 
every seven years. However, the report of 1972 was not followed up in any 
significant way by the governments of the mid-1970s; it remained one voice 


amongst many. As Porter (1996: 45), one of the members of the original 
committee, has written: 


xamine teacher 
radical with its vision of 
onal, initial training and 
e one term’s study leave 


The proposals of the James Committee were accepted because politic- 
ally correct rhetoric required acceptance. They were not implemented 
because of political, economic and demographic factors. They were also 
rejected because they argued for the development of a well informed 
professional group that would have the confid 


ence to change schools in 
the light of experience and research and the independence to sustain 


the changes in the face of political and economic pressures. In the light 
of the contemporary Realpolitik that was one bridge too far. 


In the event, during the 1970s, central government's involvement in teacher 
education policy was largely limited to Managing provision in line with 
changes in demography; the result Was a severe reduction in student num- 


bers and the closure of many colleges of education in the wake of the 
unfortunately-named 1972 White Paper, Education: A Framework for Expansion 
(DES 1972). 


The ideological vacuum that developed around educational policy allowed 


sional teacher educators, the CNAA, 
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every dimension; the weighting of theory and practice, integration of the 
elements, time spent in school, relationships with teachers and so on’ (Wilkin 
1996: 121). On the one hand there were the fiercely autonomous ‘old’ 
universities where, with some important exceptions, a strong emphasis on 
theory continued to hold sway (Patrick et al. 1982). By contrast, amongst 
CNAA validated institutions, there was a slow trend towards a curriculum in 
which the disciplines of education became less prominent, where the status 
of professionally oriented courses (€-8- curriculum studies, language and 
education) rose and students spent more time in school. Overall, Wilkin 
suggests that the professionals involved in leading the debate on teacher 
education were slowly changing their vision of professionalism from an 
emphasis on the need for personal intellectual development to one of pro- 
fessional competence. However, even in CNAA validated courses, the sys- 
tem was still managed and run by those in higher education. Although the 
language of partnership with schools started to emerge in some institutions, 
the practice of partnership was largely illusory and many students and prac- 
tising teachers remained critical of what they felt still to be an overacademic 
approach to professional education. Pr ; 

When the Thatcher government came to power in 1979, it inherited a 
system of initial teacher education that had in recent years rapidly expanded 
and then contracted as projections of teacher supply had changed. The need 
to maintain a flexible system of supply therefore remained a high priority 
for successive Conservative Secretaries of State. Substantively the system of 
the late 1970s had a number of distinctive features about it. First, despite 
some general trends, it was highly diverse. There were three different types 
of institutional providers — universities, polytechnics and colleges — each 
With their own histories, commitments and professional associations; course 
content and structure varied widely too. Second, despite the slow trend 
towards professional relevance, courses remained distant from schools and 
as a result student and teacher criticism of the system remained strong. Third, 
as a professional group, teacher educators were divided amongst themselves. 
Even within the same institution they were often heterogeneous, having 
been recruited at different historical periods. Some were highly academic in 
much more professionally oriented (a trend 
that was reinforced after the introduction of the requirement for all _ 
educators responsible for pedagogy to have ‘recent, relevant and Ton 
school experience (DES 1984) )- Finally, what those lecturers as a group | i 
have in common was that they were used to being largely =o in 
their management of what they considered to be their own system. 


their commitments; others were 


Key policy texts of the 1980s 


nservative government of 1979 was at first 
licies in initial teacher education ~ in fac 
ake any significant moves. During € 


Interestingly, the incoming Co 
slow to develop any significant poiat 
not until its second term of office did it m 


ef O25 en | 
pe g 2 9,90 4 


Ac =< 
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arly 1980s, neo-liberal ideas started to be influential. In 1982, the then 
= tia of State Sir Keith Joseph commissioned the Cambridge research 
= farrier ased teacher education described in Chapter 1 S cclen 
1988). The project was given a high national profile and was exp ne 
mentioned in the White Paper of the time, Teaching Quality (DES 19 a 
clearly it was intended to indicate the preferred direction of E E 
policy. Opening up training courses to the ‘realities’ of schooling was seen : 
a good thing; it would in itself, it was assumed, improve the quality 0 
training. The need to use a high profile research project to influence na- 
tional policy is indicative of the lack of direct power the Secretary of State 
had in the early 1980s over the detail of course structure and content. If 


change was to be achieved, then the largely autonomous teacher education 
profession itself had to be persuaded of its value 


publicized research project was an established strategy 
However, if this was the initial strategy, Sir Keith Jos 
vinced about its efficacy, for within two years ( 


completed) he had dramatically increased the p 
direct intervention. 


and the use of a well- 
for encouraging change. 
eph was clearly uncon- 
well before the project was 
ower of his office for more 


Specific intervention first began in 1984 with the 
3/84 (DES 1984). It was this circular that establish 
Accreditation of Teacher Education ( 
responsibility of overseeing initial tea 
on behalf of the Secretary of State. 
focusing on professionalism introduc 
ticularly radical, though they 
ing: college and university | 
education courses had to retu 
and relevant’ school experien 
of interviewing students; ad to spend in schools 
during their training was e. Such proposals now 
seem relatively modest government's interest in opening UP 
professional training to the realities of the market was clearly signalled. 
Was revolutionary (Wilkin 1991, 1996). 
For the first time it established the right of the Secretary of State to have 4 


issuing of DES Circular 
ed the Council for the 
CATE) which was charged with the 
cher education in England and Wales 
In retrospect, the substantive changes 
ed by Circular 3/84 do not seem par- 
do indicate the influence of neo-liberal think- 


involved in the process 


rol, ; mental and lasting significance for the 
rebuilding of a national system of initial teacher education 

As indicated above by the time we came to undertake the first MOTE 
project in the early 1990s, most inst 
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autonomy of higher education institutions. In the first instance the circular 
revised and extended the powers of the Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education and added a new layer of bureaucracy to the accredita- 
hon system. Local CATE committees were set up to oversee all teacher 
ee a rones, reviewing ‘in detail’ new or amended courses and ensuring 

l urses ‘continue to satisfy the new criteria’. The committees were 
ta include a range of representatives, including those from business and 
industry; representatives from higher education institutions involved in 
initial teacher education had to be in the minority and the chair had to be 


‘independent’ of higher education. 

The new circular also confirmed the 
ment of a more practically focused form of profession 
regulations, introduced in 1984, that lecturers responsible for ‘pedagogy’ 
should return to the classroom for ‘recent and relevant’ school experience, 
ae clearly defined; they must go back to school for the equivalent of 
i m in every five years. The amount of time students had to spend in 
school was increased too — to 75 days for one-, two- and three-year courses 
and 100 days for four-year courses. PGCE courses were lengthened from 34 
to 36 weeks. 

The twin concerns of limiting the 
developing a more practical form of training 
thrust towards closer collaboration with school 
new circular put it: 


government's interest in the develop- 
al preparation. The 


autonomy of higher education and 
were both signalled in the 
s. As the first criterion of the 


blish links with local authorities and a number 
op and run the professional and 
teacher training in close work- 


Institutions should esta 
and variety of schools, and should devel 
educational aspects of courses in initial 
ing relationship with those schools. 
(DES 1989a: para. 1.1) 


Specifically that meant that institutions had to ensure that experienced 
teachers from their schools were involved in course planning and evalu- 


ation, student selection and the assessment of practical work. Teachers also 
had to be invited to make contributions to appropriate lectures, seminars and 
other activities. However, despite these very stringent constraints on higher 
education, in one sense their ultimate power was not challenged, for it was 


they who were to be responsible for leading and managing the new ‘part- 
nerships’. For example, “Institutions should satisfy themselves that teachers 
ndertake such activities’ (DES 1989a: 


are appropriately prepared before they u 

Para. 1.3, emphasis added). As we argue in more detail in Chapter 7, those 

in higher education remained ‘the experts’ and the guardians of the quality 

of contributions made by schools. However, they were now to be overseen 
defined centrally. 


and their ‘expertise’ was to be directed towards areas 
In relation to the content of training, the circular broke new ground by 
defining a range of topics that had to be addressed within courses. Impor- 


tantly, parts of this emerging curriculum for initial teacher education, notably 
those concerned with information technology, were expressed in terms of 
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‘outputs’ or ‘exit criteria’ — ‘statements of what students should be able to 
show they know, understand and can do by the end of their training’ (DES 
1989a: para. 16). In the next circular (DfE 1992) these were to be further 
developed into ‘competences’. 

In looking at this new ‘curriculum’, it is important to emphasize that all 
four elements of the traditional curriculum within initial teacher education 
were still there — subject studies, subject application (and curriculum studies 
for primary courses), educational and professional studies and then finally 
school experience. The new circular had things to say about each of these. 

On subject studies, perhaps influenced by the neo-conservative lobby, 
there was a strengthening of the links between what students studied within 
their degree and what they were expected to teach. In both primary and 
secondary courses, subject studies, whether as part of a BEd or other first 
degree, were now required to be related closely to the National Curriculum. 
The interpretation of this requirement in some institutions meant that many 
people with ‘inappropriate’ degrees (including many of the ‘dangerous’ 
social sciences such as sociology and media studies) were effectively excluded 
from the teaching profession. There were real difficulties for some 
with joint degrees as well. 

On primary ‘curriculum courses’, the circular extended control even 
further by requiring courses to devote 100 hours to maths and English, 
although, at that stage, it stopped short from defining the content of those 
courses. For educational and professional studies, however, it did define a 
content with an eclectic range of issues drawn from the traditional teacher 
education curriculum mixed with the government of the day’s current con- 
cerns. So for example there were references to the Kingman Report on 
the teaching of English (DES 1988c) and the Elton Report (DES 1989d) on 
discipline in schools. Surprisingly (and probably much to the irritation of 
some neo-conservatives) there were also a number of references to more 
traditional issues such as those concerned with equal opportunities: 


applicants 


Courses should prepare students for teaching the 
and for the diversity of ability, behaviour, social bac 
and cultural origin they are likely to encounte 
ary schools... students should learn to guar 
based on race, gender, religion or other attrib 
stand the need to promote 


full range of pupils 
kground and ethnic 
r among pupils in ordin- 
d against preconceptions 
utes of pupils and under- 
equal opportunities. 


(DÍE 1992: Annex A, para. 6.3) 


Finally, on school experience, as we have already noted, the circular 
extended students’ time in schools, Significantly, however, the circular main- 
tained a rather traditional vision of the aims of such experience and how it 
should be integrated with higher education-based courses: ‘Institutions should 
ensure that school experience is used as far as possible to illuminate students’ 
educational, professional and curriculum studies and their applications work’ 
(DfE 1992: Annex B, para. 2.4, emphasis added). 
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Neve sless, as disc i 

a opening as discussed in more detail in Chapter 4, the government 

caer iG same time, also experimenting with more fully school-based 
es to training through the Articled and Licensed Teacher schemes 


Conclusion 


The tv 
N <e re. È : 
o key government circulars on teacher education in the 1980s (DES 


1984 

ahs ae therefore served two interrelated purposes ~ they aimed to re- 

sh a national system of accountability in initial teacher education and 
focused professionalism by open- 


Progressive ; 
progressively to introduce a more practically 
e ‘market’ of school. As a result, 


ing HR 

E Pi e RE courses to the realities of th 
cademic s ; E j > 
ademic study of education was intended to be increasingly marginalized. 


A not designed to do, despite the demands of the neo-liberals, 
Whether ‘6: e a ‘free market where students could choose for themselves 
Boken Aas to train = p have done so would have undermined the 
ential figu ie ee ntralist aspirations. Nor, despite the criticisms of other influ- 
ite er ipo oom as D. Hargreaves (1994) did they lead to the abolition of 
teaching x pace have fundamentally compromised supply into primary 
three a a ccs therefore we can see the careful balancing of the 
How E Leena that we outlined in Chapter 1. 

dat aches n Me higher education institutions respond to these policy changes 
These pe nest the implications for changing models of professionalism? 
chapters e me key questions of our first MOTE project and in the next two 
Chante = set out some of our key findings from this project. At the end of 

we reflect on the implicatio f what we found for changing 


models x 
els of teacher education. 


ns O 


Notes 


eased dramatically with the 


d of change has incr 
regulations within less 


In r 

Mote rec 3 
nore recent times, the spee 
in response to new 


ae now expecting courses tO change 

The a year. 

A RE E were represente 

of n (UCET); the Polytechnics 

Standin hers (PCET) and the college 
ng Conference of Principals (SCOP). 


sities Council for the Education of 
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3 Continuity and change 
in course provision 


Introduction 


As we indicated in Chapter 1, 
elements: a national survey of 
England and Wales conducted i 
courses including five Licensed 
today perhaps hard to imagine, 
teacher education provision in 


our first research project comprised EW 
all initial teacher education provision in 
n 1991 and case studies of 50 individual 
Teacher Schemes carried out in 1992. It 
but it is symptomatic of the fragmentation O 


Sa he 

England and Wales at the beginning of tH i 
eee 

1990s that, when we began our research, there was no overall description 


the system available. The Department of Education and Science themselves 
had no reliable list of courses in the country or the numbers of students on 
them,' A preliminary aim of our first national survey was therefore to or 
us an overall ‘topography’ of Provision (Barrett et al. 1992a; Whitty et al. 
1992; Miles et al. 1993). What the survey revealed was a large and highly 
complex national system with some local variation, As an introduction ai 
this chapter we therefore Present a brief overview of the system as a aion 
We then look in more detail at the changing nature of conventional BE 


Banas ; ive 
and PGCE courses before turning in the next chapter to examine innovati 
courses that were being established at the time. 


The ‘topography’ of provision ~ a national system with 
local variation 
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universities? — with the other 1 per cent being through the Licensed Teacher 
Soom a Within higher education there were 317 different 

e j students spread across 88 different institutions: 31 
unireniien. 23 pales 404 36 a oan ae fines gg 
that two-thirds of courses fi the colle > a dees «ee re Hi 

ae s s ges were validated through univer- 
sities, with the remainder being validated through the CNAA. All of the 
polytechnic courses at the time were validated through the CNAA. 

; There was a strong relationship between phase of training and training 
institution. Colleges of higher education for example recruited 42 per cent 
of all teacher training students, 79 per cent of whom were training to be 
primary school teachers. By contrast, universities offered 31 per cent of 
provision but 84 per cent of their students were training to be secondary 
school teachers. Overall, they trained 53 per cent of all of those entering 
secondary school teaching. Polytechnics recruited the remaining 27 per cent 
of students and had a more even balance between primary and secondary 
trainees and between undergraduate and postgraduate awards. 

The courses available varied considerably in size, one-third of all courses 
having an intake of less than 25 students per year and one-third having 
over 100. However, smaller courses were more likely to be for secondary 
rather than primary teaching and at the postgraduate rather than the under- 
graduate level. They were also more likely to be in the universities than in 
the other two sectors, though interestingly the universities also had the 
largest number of courses with an intake of over 100. 

At secondary level we also noted some sectoral specialization in terms of 
the subjects taught. Mathematics was the most frequently offered subject in 
all institutions but in the colleges, religious education (RE) was the next 
most widely offered subject whereas it was relatively rarely offered in poly- 
technics and universities. Universities tended to focus on the traditional 
‘grammar school’ curriculum while, in polytechnics, courses in craft, design 
and technology and business education were amongst the most common. 

Our survey also revealed details of student intake. Particularly significant 
was the percentage of courses recruiting mature students. The standard 


higher education definition of mature students was those over 24 years of 
age and, on this basis, 60 per cent of all students were mature. Perhaps 
one third of students were estimated 


more significant is the fact that almost 

to be over 31 years of age. In addition, over one-third of all courses reported 
that they recruited non-standard entrants to their courses and 23 per cent of 
courses reported that such students represented more than 10 per cent of 


their student intake. 
Clear patterns in the stud 


and ethnicity. Two-thirds of t t 
fact concealed a more complex picture. we separated returns into Courses 


with an intake of over two-thirds female and those with an intake of more 
than two-thirds male — ‘female dominated’ and ‘male dominated’ courses. 
One hundred and forty-four courses were female dominated while only 28 


n relation to gender 


omen but this overall 


ent population emerged i 
he student intake were we 
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were male dominated. Given the overall proportions of men and women in 
courses overall, this balance is not surprising. What was less expected however 
was that female dominated courses were more likely to lead to the award of 
PGCE (56 per cent) than to BEd (44 per cent) while the male dominated 
courses were more likely to lead to an undergraduate qualification (64 per 
cent) than to a postgraduate qualification. Students on male dominated and 
female dominated courses had distinctly different age profiles. The student 
age ranges on female dominated courses paralleled the national average 
while the age range on male dominated courses was significantly older, with 
41 per cent being over 31 years. Two-thirds of the female dominated courses 
were leading to primary age qualifications. 

In relation to ethnicity, one-third of all courses reported that they did not 
recruit any ethnic minority students and only three of these were actively 
trying to do so. Over half of the 181 courses that reported that they did 
recruit ethnic minority students had less than 5 per cent. Only 15 courses 
included more than a third of students from ethnic minorities. Eleven of 
these 15 courses were run by polytechnics; only one was in a college. The 
15 courses were located in 11 different institutions, all in areas which had 


significant minority ethnic populations, suggesting that such courses prob- 
ably had a local recruitment base. 


An analytical framework 


So much for the general pattern of provision — 
the implications of that provision for tea 
detailed analysis was essential. 


but if we were to understand 
cher professionalism then a more 
In Chapter 1, following Hoyle and John 
(1995), we suggested that challenges to traditional visions of professionalism 
were likely to involve struggles around three central issues — knowledge, 
autonomy and responsibility. As we also indicated in Chapter 1, a great 
many other policy initiatives in the field of education since the late 1980s 
(the introduction of the National Curriculum, league tables, appraisal, etc.) 
have done much to challenge the autonomy of the teaching profession 
and thereby their ability to define for themselves how they should act 
with responsibility. Most changes in initial teacher education, however, work 
on the other dimension of professionalism — that of knowledge (and we 
would add skills and values too). The central concern of our research was 
therefore to understand how the changes introduced by different policy 
texts had served to transform the Opportunities stude 
acquire different forms of profe 
their training. 

In undertaking this analysis we therefore drew on and 
work by Furlong et al. (1988). They 
teacher education can be 


nt teachers had to 
ssional knowledge, skills and values during 


developed earlier 
too argue that approaches to initial 
differentiated in terms of the skills, knowledge 
and values to which students are exposed. Differences in course structures 
(for example the number of days students spend in school as opposed to 
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university) obviously affect what students are expected and have the oppor- 
tunity to learn in terms of knowledge, skills and values. Also influential is 
the content of training. However, as Furlong et al. (1988) argue, this varies 
not simply in relation to what appears on the curriculum of different courses. 
What students are intended to learn is also influenced by those responsible 
for teaching them a particular topic. Different personnel — lecturers and 
teachers — tend to make available to students different forms of professional 
knowledge (theoretical and practical) about the same topic. Moreover, dif- 
ferent course structures can then affect the opportunities students have to 
integrate such different forms of theoretical and practical knowledge. Who is 
responsible for teaching students and the way in which different courses 
Provide opportunities to integrate different elements can therefore be very 
significant in what is actually learned. 

All of these factors — course structure, curriculum, personnel and forms of 
integration — will, in different courses, influence what student teachers have 
the opportunity to learn in terms of skills, knowledge and values. In other 
words they will influence the forms of professionalism they have the oppor- 
tunity to develop. In examining the impact of different policy initiatives, we 
will therefore be looking at how they served to reconstruct these different 


elements of courses. 


Course structures 


Time in school 


One obvious fact that affects the forms of professionalism gst 2 
expected and have the opportunity to develop is the amount o! bey w 
actually spend in school as opposed to higher education sapere ; i 
have already indicated, Circular 24/89 (DES 1989a) gp A at ai 
courses — to 100 days for four-year degrees and 75 days for all © 
courses icled Teacher Schemes. 
Our Se cate variation in the amount of school-based 
experience offered to students both within and across these different routes 
into teaching. When we came to look at courses where ae ne aot 
75 days, we found that, while all courses provided i peers ar 
course types typically offered significantly higher ge Ra E 
PGCE conversion courses and two-year BEd courses. a i r ace 
year PGCE courses provided more than 81 days of school- vin rai tie : 
When we broke down the one-year PGCE courses by age phase, we toun 
that, of the 31 courses which offered more than 50 per cent (90 days) of 


school-based experience, nearly three-quarters were pee fete to a 
secondary phase qualification. T ggest that phase of training was a 


hese data su 4 
key factor in the provision of school-based training, sf ra as far as the 
one-year PGCE course was oricemned: SA peb-cent OL We Prion PGCE 
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courses offered less than 90 days of school-based experience. Students on 
conventional one-year PGCE courses spent an average of 50 per cent of 
their time in school. However, our data also reveal that 65 per cent of one- 
year PGCE courses exceeded the minimum requirement of 75 days by more 
than five days and 28 per cent of such courses exceeded it by more than 15 
days. 

Of the four-year undergraduate courses that were required to provide at 
least 100 days of school-based training, a third offered more than 30 per 
cent above this amount. Here though the phase differences observed in the 
school-based training offered by one-year PGCE courses did not apply; a 


third of both primary and secondary courses provided more than 131 days 
of school experience. 


Overall therefore, by 1991, all courses conformed to the 1989 circular in 


relation to time spent in school and the majority actually exceeded the 
requirement. As we will see in Chapter 4, in 1992, the amount of time to be 
spent in school was to be substantially increased again. However, it was 
clear from our research that, by 1991, students were already spending sig- 


nificantly more time in school compared with courses of a decade earlier 
(Wilkin 1996), 


Patterns of school experience — serial and block practice 


experience as entirely serial experience, with no identified ‘block practices’. 
Of the remaining 110 courses, 15 courses provided one block practice, 72 
provided two block practices and 23 provided three 


The majority of four-year cours 


typically the pattern was 
ween two and six w 
during the course, with a fourth 


weeks. In relation to additional ‘serial’ days in school, we found that two- 


nts between 11 and 30 days of serial school 


courses and four-year undergraduate courses 
and 20 additional days. 


experience, with one-year PGCE 
typically providing between 11 
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We can therefore see that complex patterns of serial and block practice 
were the norm on PGCE courses, both primary and secondary. One primary 
PGCE course tutor in maths explained the aims of this sort of course structure. 


We prepare them here and then while they are here they go on one 
day visits and report back. Then we help them prepare schemes of work 
in the light of their preliminary visits — they go and do it and then they 


come back and talk about it. 
With such structures, the flow of ideas was not always one way. As a history 
tutor on the same primary course noted, 
National Curriculum for History the schools 
are putting quite a lot of pressure on students. They come to me and 
say, ‘I've got to do ancient Egypt, floating and sinking and electricity’. I 


try and emphasize the attainment targets rather than the content, but 
when your audience is being driven by the schools which are being 


driven by content, it is difficult. 


With the introduction of the 


Typically, because of the demands of subject studies, BEd degrees had a 
simpler structure, though there were some examples of more complex pat- 
terns in undergraduate degrees too. For example, one four-year primary 
BEd degree could only be described as ‘aggressively concurrent’; students 
spent half of each week throughout their whole four years in schools, work- 
ing in six different schools overall. The strain on the students of constantly 
moving between two very different institutional cultures was considerable. 
However, the explicit aim of this course structure was to ensure that all 
aspects of students’ college work were linked to the work of the school. 

Overall therefore the structure of courses revealed by our first MOTE 
project was highly significant. As Circular 24/89 (DES 1989a) had intended, 
students were spending an increased amount of time in school on all courses. 
Moreover, through the development of complex patterns of serial and block 
practice and the location of other elements of their training, they were being 
provided with the opportunity, at least potentially, to integrate their higher 


education and school-based work. 


Course content 


one of the central demands of Circular 24/89 (DES 


As we indicated above, : 
utions to develop a close working 


1989a) was for higher education instit i 
relationship with schools. As we have seen, this resulted in students being 
required to spend substantially more time in school than in the past. How- 
ever, this requirement also influenced college-based parts of courses. Indeed 
it would seem that, at the time of our case study fieldwork (1992), many 
courses had placed far more emphasis on revising the nature of the college- 
based parts of their course than the school-based parts. This became particu- 
larly apparent when we came to examine course content. 
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We explored the content of college-based courses under the headings 
identified within Circular 24/89 — that is, curriculum courses, subject studies 
and educational and professional studies. In almost all courses there was 
strong evidence of explicit attempts to link each of these areas of work 
directly to the world of schools. 


Curriculum courses 


The vast majority of curriculum courses undertaken within higher educa- 
tion were highly practically oriented. As noted above, a common strategy 
employed was to exploit serial and block experience in order to integrate 
college-based and school-based work. Lecturers frequently 
courses to prepare students for work in 
and by encouraging them to anal 


used curriculum 
school by setting them assignments 
yse and reflect on their school experience 
when they returned to college the following week. Even in courses where 
the pattern of school experience was more conventional, however, there 
was much evidence of the practical nature of curriculum work. For exam- 
ple, the students on one four-year primary BEd course, which had a fairly 
traditional pattern of teaching practice, described their curriculum courses in 
very positive terms. 


The college gives you lots of ideas and ways of doing things. 
They give us so many ideas for lesson plans. We 


could have a whole 
scheme of work for five weeks just from what we’ 


ve done. 
Curriculum tutors confirmed their ove 
For example, the 
degree, which also 
explained, 


twhelmingly practical orientation. 
curriculum studies tutor on a design and technology 
had fairly conventional teaching practice arrangements, 


The whole time one is able to see the 
background of the school and try to emp 


have in coming to terms with the curricu 
in school, 


student against an imaginary 
hasize the difficulties they will 


lum of design and technology 
Its assessment and with discipline and control. 


Subject studies 


ir subject studies alongside students 
studying for other degrees, and the move towards modularization has 
increased this practice. In these circumstances, the opportunities for link- 
ing subject studies to the work of school are limited, though not impossible. 
For example, a tutor in one small college that ran a limited programme of 
‘non-education degrees’ explained that other students ‘simply have to put 
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up with slightly “educationally oriented” subject studies’. A large polytech- 
nic, which placed BEd students in a number of different faculties for their 
subject studies, adopted a different strategy in an attempt to maintain coher- 
ence for students: the polytechnic had agreed a series of ‘permeating themes’ 
(race, class and gender) that would be covered in all undergraduate courses. 
(The history course, for example, included work on the rise of Nazism and 
the role of women in pre-war communist society). It was intended that 
these themes would then be followed through in different ways into cur- 
riculum and other educational courses and into the classroom, but as one 
subject studies lecturer admitted, ‘How clearly this is pulled together in the 
student’s mind I wouldn't like to say.” 

However, in courses where subject studies teaching was organized directly 
through education faculties, there were necessarily many more opportunit- 


ies to link to the work of schools. Our case study courses included a number 
ad been explicitly constructed so 


For example, on one four-year 
had been redesigned to fol- 
lecturer explained, 


of examples where subject studies courses h 
as to mirror the National Curriculum closely. 
primary BEd course, ‘main subject’ geography 
low the National Curriculum. As the senior geography 


Previously, the geography course was designed in relation to the expert- 


ise of the lecturers, and what we thought geographers needed... but it 
was essentially human geography being done, there was no physical 
culum has come out it talks about 


geography. Since the National Curri 

human, environmental and physical geography ... and we have there- 
fore designed a course that equips them with these skills. That is not 
incompatible with degree level geography. We can now say that we are 
producing geographers in a rounded sense with all the dimensions that 
that subject calls for and secondly we are providing the basic knowledge 
and skills to allow them to deliver the National Curriculum. 


Educational and professional studies 


content most thoroughly transformed in recent years 
onal studies. Evidence from the early 


1980s (Patrick et al, 1982; HMI 1983) shows that, at that stage, educational 
and professional studies was still commonly addressed through the teaching 
of the separate disciplines of education — sociology. psychology, philosophy 
and history of education. In 1992, the disciplines were noticeably absent 
from the courses we examined. Instead, educational and professional studies 
was almost universally taught in a highly school-focused manner, usually 
being constructed explicitly to address the professional issues set out In 
Circular 24/89 (DES 1989a)- Although there were some examples of special- 
ist teaching, a more common strategy was for a single lecturer to take 
responsibility for teaching the whole educational and professional studies 
curriculum to their particular grouP of students. 


The aspect of course 
has been educational and professi 
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One striking feature of many such courses was that the taught sessions 
were explicitly designed to meet a range of educational objectives. These 
included covering cross-curricular themes, providing a link between curric- 
ulum courses and school, modelling teaching strategies as well as preparing 
students directly for school experience. Some courses tried to achieve sev- 
eral of these aims at the same time. For example, on one four-year BEd 
primary course, the substantive focus of educational and professional studies 
was cross-curricular themes, but as the tutor in charge of the course indic- 
ated, there were many other aims too. 


Part of my own agenda is to get them to look at themselves as learners 
and also to prepare them practically for teaching. For example this 
week we are looking at the programmes of study in cross-curricular 
themes and how they would do things in the classroom, Next week I 
am going to introduce them to debates on subject study and look at 
Alexander’s work... and then go into a very practical session about 
what we want children to learn and then how you would organize the 


classroom appropriately through the study of National Curriculum cross- 
curricular themes. 


Given the range of professional topics to be covered and the complexity of 
educational aims being pursued, the demands on lecturers were often con- 
siderable; several lecturers we interviewed, like the one quoted above, realized 
that they could not claim to be experts in everything they were expected to 
cover and expressed concern at the possible superficiality of some of their work. 

As we have already indicated, noticeably absent from the vast majority of 
educational and professional studies courses was any explicit concern with 
disciplinary theory. The tutor quoted above was also responsible for intro- 


ducing such residual aspects of disciplinary theory that still existed in this 
particular course. 


I's also our job to put the ‘education’ into their course. They don’t get 
as much sociology and psychology as they would have had a few years 
ago ~ they get it indirectly in that when we ask them to reflect we do 
make reference to Piaget, Bruner and Vygotsky. But I am unhappy they 
don’t get more of this because they garble it back in essays in an 
undigested form and I wonder if it would be better not to introduce it at 
all rather than in the limited way we have to. It concerns me that we 
have to spend so much time looking at how we should implement the 
National Curriculum rather than examine how children learn. 


Pedagogy 


Significantly, 


links with schools were not only made through course con- 
tent; i 


the pedagogy utilized by lecturers was important too. Lecturers, Ít 
SENEN, seldom lectured; indeed those who did often apologized for doing 
so! Most tutors deliberately employed a range of teaching styles that students 
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might come across in school; they deliberately used their sessions as an 
opportunity to ‘model’ teaching for students.* 
I have used every strategy you could possibly think of; basically it is 
anything that I would use in the classroom. 
We have a deliberate strategy of exposing students to different teaching 
and learning styles in our sessions. 
ng was clearly exposed in one course 
where it was missing. In one mathematics two-year conversion PGCE course, 
main subject maths was provided by the university's mathematics depart- 
ment. This led to some problems, as a course tutor noted, 


s adds credibility to the course 
es, but the teaching styles they 
rather than ‘educa- 


The significance of such modelli 


Working with the BSc maths student 
because they are doing the same lectur! 
are being exposed to are traditional maths lectures 
tion’ maths. 

that this led to 


One of the mentors associated with this course confirmed 


difficulties when the students were in school. 
faculty input because they are teach- 
hool] encourage them not to use. 


In addition to modelling, some tutors deliberately put their students in the 


role of pupils as a way of exploring teaching issues within their subject. For 
example, the maths tutor on a different two-year secondary maths course 


explained, 


There are problems with the maths 
ing them in a way which we fin sc 


hematics and observing them- 


They work on developing their own mat 
standing of how 


selves doing it so it is a matter of developing that under 
children learn while they are actually learning as well. For many of 
them it is a different way of learning than they ever experienced before. 
We don’t lecture, we give them problems to work on and they work as 
a group on these problems — that creates a powerful dynamic of them 
realizing what they always just accepted in the past... it means that 
they start thinking about it and that raises their awareness of what it 


means to teach maths in school. 


chosen and sophist 
dy in mathema 


In this course, a carefully icated pedagogy became pos- 
sible because main subject stu tics was provided within the 


education faculty itself. 


Assignments 

ol-based work was through the 
these assignments involved in- 
me issue, or the develop- 
4 per cent of all primary 


college and scho 


ents. Typically 
om practice on so 


So for example, 6 


A final strategy for linking 
use of school-based assign™ 
vestigations of school or classro 
ment and trialing of materials. 
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courses and 69 per cent of all undergraduate courses reported that the 
development of curriculum materials was one of their main methods of 
assessment. Interestingly it was the courses that included an above average 
amount of time in school that utilized these types of assignment most fre- 
quently. On such courses, school teachers were also more likely to be given 
a role in their assessment. 

The primary aim of this form of assignment was the integration of college 
and school-based work. For example, the curriculum tutor on a primary 
PGCE explained his course’s procedures as follows, 


None of the course tutors are long out of the classroom so the work and 
assignments all have a tendency to be focused on the classroom and 
they all have an element of preparing materials for use in schools... The 
assignment is an adhesive — it gels the course. 


Another commented, 


We design the activities, the teachers organize the situation in the class- 
room and the teachers then help the students to get it done - they talk 
to the students about it. 


In the majority of Courses, as in this one, the sele 
tion was directed by the training institution; students typically chose their 
assignments from a Tange suggested by course leaders. There were however 
some examples of courses where a more collaborative approach was evi- 
dent. In one secondary PGCE, for example, the idea that the schools should 


benefit from the course was built into the whole course design, including 
assignments, 


ction of topics for investiga- 


School-based investigations are not just for the 
but are intended to contribute to the 
ownership of the course because 
to schools’ needs and concerns. T} 
the sine qua non of our partne 


benefit of the student 
school. It also gives schools more 
assignments are negotiated according 
he fact that the schools must benefit is 
tship scheme. 


Personnel - a Srowing role for teachers? 


initial training is as much influe 


is because teachers in 
nt forms of professional knowledge 


In particular we were interested in the 
in the training process. As HMI (199): 
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The idea of partnership is crucial to the concept of school-based train- 
ing. The extent to which a course is school-based cannot be determined 
adequately just by counting the hours students spend in school; the 
more influential role for teachers implied by the criteria needs to be 
evident, too. 

One way of exploring the growing role for teachers was to examine the 


location of particular course elements. 


Location of other course elements 


Course leaders were asked on our questionnaire where the teaching of 
various aspects of their courses took place. As might be expected, the teach- 
Ing of subject studies on undergraduate courses and PGCE conversion courses 
took place predominantly in higher education institutions; on the vast 
Majority of these courses (97 per cent) the higher education institution was 
the main location for this aspect of the course. Non-conventional secondary 
courses seemed to be the exception in this, as in other, respects. Cae 
Nevertheless, it was clear that, on many courses, aspects of training in 
addition to school experience were being based in schools as well as in 
universities and colleges. The traditional pattern in which school experience 
Was clearly separated from the higher education-based elements of a course 
was hardly typical of the courses surveyed in 1991. Only half the course 
leaders (137) said that educational and professional studies were taught 
mainly in college and fewer than half (101) described subject application 
work as taking place mainly in college. A rather larger proportion (65 e 
cent) said that higher education was the main location for the reponi o 
primary curriculum courses. Where elements were not based mainly in higher 
education, they were likely to be taught jointly by lecturers and teachers. 


Involving teachers 
e for teachers, we explored a number 
raining. For example, we asked course 


leaders to describe the involvement of school teachers in E 
for entry to the courses — whether teachers were involved at all or whether 


4 i s 16 courses reported 
the joi eading role in the process. All but jork 
APR E Ee this task but their degree of responsibility 


regularly involving teachers in gre respi 
varied. Of the 16 courses that did not involve teachers in interviewing at all, 
Most (11) were small courses. 

_ Students applying for entry to 
interviewed by a teacher who had 


In trying to assess the growing rol 
of other issues besides location of t 


a primary course were more likely to be 
joint or primary responsibility for student 


selection than those applying for entry to a secondary course. Thirty-eight 
per cent of all primary courses, compared to only 20 per cent of secondary 
courses, described teacher involvement in interviewing in this way. The 77 
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courses that described teachers as takin 
interviewing were also more likely to b 
graduate courses (18). 

There is some evidence that teach 
for entry to the course was related 
course planning, 
were described 
students, teache 


primary respons 


g joint or primary responsibility for 
e postgraduate courses than under- 


er involvement in interviewing students 
to more general teacher involvement in 
teaching and assessment. On those courses where teachers 
as taking joint or primary responsibility for interviewing 
rs were also likely to have been described as taking joint or 
ibility for other aspects of teacher training. 


Teachers as mentors 


The national survey collected data about the role of teachers in the plan- 
ning, supervision and assessment of courses. What became clear was that 
their involvement varied across different course elements, though overall 
they were more likely to have a role teaching and supervising students than 
in course planning and assessment. 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, 
experience — their role as a ‘mentor’, 
was possible to identify three rather di 
students’ school-based learnin: 
the role of the mentor. 


teachers’ strongest role was in relation to school 


Within our 45 case study courses it 
fferent approaches to the support of 
8. each of which implied a different vision of 


through their weekly 


on a two-year PGCE course expressed an ‘ideal 


ows, 
Integration between work comes about principally 
from the strength of to give to students when they 
go into school 


| We go through with them here and the 
support we give them when they get in. At the 


As this tutor makes clear, 
college; tutors then support 
within the real world of th 
process is relatively minor, 
ing ‘practice’ and generally keep an eye on things between the tutors’ visits; 
they are supervisors rather than ‘mentors’, 

A number of case study courses had, either by necessity or design, moved 
to a less frequent pattern of school visits by tutors. As a consequence, in 
these courses the role of the teacher in Supporting students was increased. 
One BA (QTS) degree called their supervising teachers ‘associate tutors’. AS 
the course leader explained: 


in this model, ‘trai 
t students as th 
€ school. The fo 


ning’ takes place within the 


ey learn to ‘apply’ that training 
rmal role 
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Associate tutors are largely a response to the fact that we are a small 
department and we have vastly increased numbers — PGCE numbers 
have quadrupled and undergraduate numbers have doubled and the 
staff have stayed the same. We cannot cope with the school visits. We 
have therefore sworn in as deputies, 12 associate tutors who are senior 
teachers who are well known to us and they act as though they were 
They carry out the support, 


main subject tutors on their own site. 
. I just visit them once a term. 


advice and assessment of the students . . 
s course, and others like it, was that, although 
dents was enhanced, the funda- 
nged. Students, it seems, were 


What was distinctive about thi 
the role of the teacher in supporting stu 
mental model of training had not been char 
still being ‘trained’ in the HEI and then ‘applying’ their learning in school 
by working under the supervision of a teacher who took on the role of the 
lecturer. It is significant that in this course, and other case study courses that 
employed a similar model, very little had been done to support teachers in 
the execution of their extended role; in each case there was ‘the course 
document’ and an annual meeting but little more. What it meant to be an 
‘associate tutor’ was seen as relatively unproblematic. 

Both of the above models contrast sharply with those courses where there 
had been a sustained attempt to develop the role of the mentor. Such 
courses, had, to different degrees, begun to reassess their model of training; 
they were moving from an ‘applications’ model, where training took place 
elsewhere, to one where the school was seen as a key training site In itself. 
In courses following this model of training, teachers, acting as mentors, ai 
significant responsibilities for planning and supporting the sainataashier o 
students’ practical teaching competence. As a consequence, mentors ha = 
be fully involved in the planning of students’ training, and the flow 0 
information between the schools and the college was vital. Moreover, such 
courses had to establish some means to help students integrate their school- 
based learning with their work in the college; integration had to go both ways. 

When we came to look at assessment We found that overall, on 87 per 
cent of courses, teachers were described as taking joint or primary responsi- 
bility for the supervision and assessment of students on school amon 
However, while there were examples of courses where assessment of ee 
teaching competence was seen entirely as the responsibility of the aires 
was more common for college tutors to retain a strong role as mo ee 
and mediators. The following comments from a mentor on a secondary 


PGCE expressed a common position. 


Well, I would say that it is up to me up to a point. I fill in the half- 
termly reports and if I have got any particular concerns I can contact 
the tutor from the college and the tutor can come in and discuss with 
the students what the concerns are - - - One feels very much in a school 
department that it is hard to take responsibility for the failure of a student. 
You can’t help but feel it is a failure within the department. And so I 


think you feel that final responsibility should lie with the college. 
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There was evidence though that power relations were shifting in a number 
of courses. As the tutor on another secondary PGCE said, 


It’s very difficult to pass a student now if the school says they should 
fail. 


Despite the growing role of teachers in this aspect of their work, they were 
not always central to the planning of school experience. Less than half 
(47 per cent) of course leaders described teachers taking joint or primary 
responsibility in planning school experience. 


Teachers in other roles 


role in relation to school experience. 
becoming involved in other course 
n the sole province of those in higher 
ent of courses, teachers were described 


curriculum work, though they only had an 
f courses. When it came to educational and 
More than half the courses were described 
as giving regular assistance with the teaching and planning of this element 
of the course though on only about one-quarter of courses did they have 
any significant assessment role. The area of work where teachers at this 
time had little direct involvement was in relation to subject studies; in over 


90 per cent of courses, it was claimed that they were not involved in teaching, 
planning or assessment. 


Given that teachers were bei 
process, particularly in relatior 
training and support they were given is important. At that time, only about 
half of all courses (137) red in-service training tO 
teachers working in collaborat; i 


ng given more responsibility in the training 


< k ning was more likely to be 
offered and accredited by colleges of higher education (CHEs) than univer- 


upporting non-conventional 
°€S, as we will see in Chapter 4. 
any other ‘significant sup- 
€achers who worked regularly with 
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training programmes, not directly connected with their supervisory role, as 
of importance. Secondments of teachers to HEIs, where available, were con- 
sidered to offer significant support to schools when supervising students, 
and the involvement of teachers in course selection procedures was also felt 
to support teachers in their supervisory role. 


Models of professional training 
The reflective practitioner 


When asked whether the course was based on any particular philosophy or 
model of professionalism, 81 per cent (218) of course leaders said ‘yes’. 
There was no significant relationship between a course employing a particu- 
lar model of professionalism and phase of training. There was a relationship, 
however, between institutional sector and course models. Courses that were 
located in the university sector were less likely than courses in other institu- 
tional sectors to employ an agreed model of professionalism. While 88 per 
cent of courses in polytechnics and 89 per cent of courses in CHEs reported 
that they used an agreed model, only 65 per cent of courses in universities 
responded ‘yes’ to this question. 

The overwhelming majority of course leaders who responded ‘yes’ to this 
question described the agreed model as that of reflective practitioner. A 
typical example was a primary BEd course leader who described the philo- 
sophy of their course as one of developing ‘the primary teacher as a highly 
educated, professionally competent and reflective individual.’ Almost three- 
quarters of the 207 respondents who provided details of course philosophy 
described the course model in this way. In some cases these respondents 
elaborated on the model of the reflective practitioner with, for example, the 
‘interactive, analytical practitioner’ or qualified it with references to another 
model of teacher professionalism (e.g. the competency model). For example 
a primary articled teacher course coordinator wrote: ‘Reflective practitioner 
plus competency based assessment — believed by team not to be incompatible.’ 

The percentage of courses employing the reflective practitioner model 
was remarkably consistent across all phases and course awards. Thus, 72 per 
cent of secondary and primary courses reported that they were based on the 
model of reflective practitioner, while 70 per cent of undergraduate courses 
and 73 per cent of postgraduate courses described this as their course model. 

Only 13 courses (6 per cent) explicitly subscribed to what they identified 
as a ‘competency model’ of teacher professionalism. Of these, nine were 
primary undergraduate courses. Ten per cent of all undergraduate and 
primary courses that used an agreed model of professionalism reported the 
use of a competency model, compared to only 3 per cent of secondary and 


postgraduate courses. 
Eight secondary courses and seven 
they termed a ‘theory into practice’ 


postgraduate courses employed what 
model of professionalism, compared 
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There was evidence though thal power relations were Shitting, in a nuber 
of courses. As the tutor on another secondary PGCE said, 


It's very difficult to pass a student now if the school says they should 
fail. 


Despite the growing role of teachers in this aspect of their work, they were 
not always central to the planning of school experience. Less than half 
(47 per cent) of course leaders described teachers taking joint or primary 
responsibility in planning school experience. 


Teachers in other roles 


Teachers have traditionally had some role in relation to school experience. 
However, by 1991/2 they were also becoming involved in other course 
elements that have traditionally been the sole province of those in higher 
education. For example on 60 per cent of courses, teachers were described 
as regularly assisting with, or taking joint or primary responsibility for, the 
teaching and planning of subject application. They were, however, less likely 
to be involved in the assessment of this element, with three-quarters of 
course leaders saying that teachers were not involved or only occasionally 
assisted with it. Nearly half the primary courses reported involving teachers 
in the planning and teaching of curriculum work, though they only had an 
assessment role in 20 per cent of courses, When it came to educational and 
professional studies, teachers on more than half the courses were described 
as giving regular assistance with the teaching and planning of this element 
of the course though on only about one-quarter of courses did they have 
any significant assessment role The atea of work where teachers at this 
ume had lule direa involvement was in relation t0 subject studies; iM ovet 
90 per cent of courses, it was claimed that they were not involved in teaching 
planning or assessment. 

Given that teachers were being given more responsibility in the training 
process, particularly in relation to school experience, the question of the 
training and support they were given is important. At that time, only about 
half of all courses (137) indicated that they offered in-service training t° 
teachers working in collaboration with them and only in about half of thos¢ 
courses (77) was it accredited in some way. Training was more likely t0 be 
offered and accredited by colleges of higher education (CHEs) than univer” 
sities; it was also more frequently available in supporting non-conventiona 
courses, particularly the articled teacher courses, as we will see in Chapter #4 

Course leaders were also asked to describe any other ‘significant sup 
ports’, apart from training, available for teachers who worked regularly with 
students. Most course leaders referred to meetings between college-based 
tutors and school staff, and to the importance of providing clear documenta” 
tion on all aspects of the course. Course leaders also described the provision 
of non-contact time and involvement of teachers in college-based in-service 
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sidered to offer significant support to schools when supervising presto 
and the involvement of teachers in course selection procedures was also felt 
to support teachers in their supervisory role. 


Models of professional training 
The reflective practitioner 


When asked whether the course was based on any particular philosophy or 
model of professionalism, 81 per cent (218) of course leaders said ‘yes’. 
There was no significant relationship between a course employing a particu- 
lar model of professionalism and phase of training. There was a relationship, 
however, between institutional sector and course models. Courses that were 
located in the university sector were less likely than courses in other institu- 
tional sectors to employ an agreed model of professionalism. While 88 per 
per cent of courses in CHEs reported 


cent of courses in polytechnics and 89 
65 per cent of courses in universities 


that they used an agreed model, only 
responded ‘yes’ to this question. 

The overwhelming majority of course leaders who responded ‘yes’ to this 
question described the agreed model as that of reflective practitioner. A 
typical example was a primary BEd course leader who described the philo- 
sophy of their course as one of developing ‘the primary teacher as a highly 
educated, professionally competent and reflective individual.’ Almost three- 
quarters of the 207 respondents who provided details of course philosophy 
described the course model in this way. In some cases these respondents 
elaborated on the model of the reflective practitioner with, for example, the 
Amreractive, analytical practitioner’ or qualified it with references to another 

model of teacher professionalism (e.g the competency model). For example 

a primary articled teacher course coordinator wrote: ‘Reflective pracunonet 

plus competency based assessment — believed by team not to be incompatible.” 

The percentage of courses employing the reflective practitioner model 
was remarkably consistent across all phases and course awards. Thus, 72 per 
cent of secondary and primary courses reported that they were based on the 
model of reflective practitioner, while 70 per cent of undergraduate courses 
and 73 per cent of postgraduate courses described this as their course model. 

Only 13 courses (6 per cent) explicitly subscribed to what they identified 
as a ‘competency model’ of teacher professionalism. Of these, nine were 
primary undergraduate courses. Ten per cent of all undergraduate and 
primary courses that used an agreed model of professionalism reported the 
use of a competency model, compared to only 3 per cent of secondary and 
Postgraduate courses. 

Eight secondary course: 
they termed a ‘theory into practice’ 


s and seven postgraduate courses employed what 
model of professionalism, compared 
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with only two undergraduate courses and one primary course. Primary 
undergraduate courses were more likely to employ a model of the ‘teacher 
as researcher’ — four primary undergraduate courses, compared with only 
one secondary postgraduate course. 

A ‘problem-solving’ philosophy was cited by four secondary courses and two 
primary courses. More postgraduate courses (seven) than undergraduate 
courses (two) described their model of the teacher as one of the ‘developing 
professional’. For example one secondary PGCE course leader wrote: 


Teachers need to be able to integrate the high quality decision-making 
of preparation with the low quality decision-making of classroom inter- 
action. To do this, and survive, requires an awareness of what is pos- 
sible, extensive Opportunity to make errors in a supportive situation 
and an opportunity to improve. 


Nine courses reported a ‘practical’ or ‘school-based’ philosophy; these 
included five secondary postgraduate courses and four primary undergradu- 
ate courses. Other models reported by course leaders included ‘eclectic model’ 
(four postgraduate and undergraduate courses at the same institution), 
‘teacher as manager’ (one secondary and two primary postgraduate courses), 
and ‘active learning’ (two secondary postgraduate courses) and a ‘child- 
centred’ model (a primary postgraduate course) 


Competences 


During the early 1990s, statements of competence were increasingly being 
used as a basis for the assessment of Professional practice in many fields 
including initial teacher education (Jessup 1991). Our survey asked about 
the use of competences in profiling and in other aspects of ITT courses in 
1990-91 — prior to the new regulations which required it (DfE 1992). The 
responses indicate that, even then, the use of competences was by no means 
restricted to the 6 per cent of courses that claimed to be underpinned by a 
“competency model’ of the teacher. Even though ‘reflective practitioner’ and 
‘competence-based’ approaches are sometimes seen as incompatible, many 
of those courses that had adopted a ‘reflective practitioner’ model were 
among those that reported using competences in their profiling systems or 
for other purposes. As one secondary PGCE conversion course leader wrote, 

I don’t see how an effective course can be run wi 


competences. It permeates the work, but its greate 
analysis of students’ practical experience, 


thout analysis of 
st use is in self- 


Over three-quarters of the course leaders (115) who used a profiling 
system stated that they had included competences in the profile; the aim 
was to help identify areas of strength and weakness within students and to 
assist in course planning. For example one primary Articled Teacher Scheme 
coordinator wrote: 
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Areas of weakness/uncertainty are identified and the course programme 
attempts to overcome some of these (not always possible, even with 
just 10 students!) 


Similar comments were made by other course leaders. A secondary PGCE 
course leader explained: 


Our 36-week PGCE course is a developmental one. Competences and 
skills are listed at different stages of the course — if certain skills are not 
shown, the course then seeks to develop or strengthen these weaknesses. 


A four-year BA/BSc (QTS) course leader wrote: 


All candidates for the course are asked for self-rating on a list of 
competences. These are used to inform planning for specific input for 


years | and 2. 


Course leaders reported a variety of uses for competences, in addition to 
their being used as a basis for profiling. On 47 courses, competences were 
being used as a basis for course planning or for defining course aims and 
objectives. They were also frequently used in order to assess students’ indi- 
vidual needs (22), or to assess teaching practice (20). Twenty-two courses 
were using competences in order to evaluate course provision and on three 
courses competences were being used to improve working practices between 
the higher education institution and schools, and thereby develop the notion 


of ‘partnership’. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter we have concentrated on the way in which the vast majority 
of courses responded to the introduction of Circular 24/89 (DES 1989a). 
As we argued at the beginning of the chapter, much of the thrust behind 
the circular was a concern with two key policy objectives — the interest 
in recreating a national system of initial teacher education and the idea of 
challenging conventional notions of professionalism, particularly through 
‘opening up’ provision to the ‘realities’ of schools. However, Circular 24/89 
was not the only policy text to affect initial teacher education in the early 
1990s. Also significant were a number of initiatives designed explicitly to 
deal with the government's third policy priority — maintaining an adequate 
supply of recruits into the teaching profession. The late 1980s, just like the 


late 1990s, was a period of considerable shortages in recruitment. This stimu- 


lated the development of a range of policies aimed at establishing a number 
ion. By the time we undertook our 


of ‘new routes’ into the teaching profess 
research, these policy initiatives had begun to be put into operation. It is to 


a consideration of these policies that we now turn. 
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Notes 


When we asked HMI for a list, they referred us to lists drawn up by the profes- 
sional associations (UCET, NATFHE); this is apparently what they used! 
Interestingly, this figure has not changed significantly even today, despite the 
development of School Centred Initial Teacher Training (SCITT) schemes. See 
Chapters 5 and 6. 

The Articled Teacher Scheme was an experimental two-year PGCE course in which 
students received a bursary and spent 80 per cent of their time based in schools. 
Further details are given in Chapter 4. 


For a discussion of the importance of ‘modelling’ in student teacher learning, see 
Furlong (2000). 


4 New populations, 
new professionalism? 


The Government's aim is to provide a diversity of routes into teaching, 

offering a variety of choices to people with different skills, knowledge, 

experience, background and family circumstances. Taken together, 

| routes to qualified teacher status (QTS) 

0% of the annual intake to ITT. 
(DES 1991) 


innovative, non-conventiona 
will soon account for more than 1 


Introduction 


As we indicated in Chapter 1, maintaining an adequate supply of teachers is 
always an important issue for any government. In 1991, the year when we 
conducted our first national survey, 23,796 students entered initial teacher 
training courses in England and Wales; in 1996/7, at the end of our re- 
search, the number entering training had increased to 30,660 (DfEE 1998c). 
Given the sheer numbers involved, maintaining an adequate supply of re- 
essarily challenging. However, the difficulties of maintaining 


cruits is nec 
recruitment are not consistent. In some years, particularly when the economy 
from elsewhere, 


is buoyant and there is a strong demand for graduates 
recruitment into teaching tends to dip; in these periods recruitment emerges 
as a key policy issue for governments. At other times, when there is less 
competition from other forms of employment, the issue of recruitment seems 


to command less importance within the policy process. 
During the period covered by the two MOTE studies, we witnessed peaks 


and troughs in recruitment. The end of the 1980s and the end of the 1990s 
were periods of severe shortages; both periods therefore saw a growing 
number of policy initiatives focusing explicitly on recruitment. By contrast, 


the early and mid-1990s was a period of stable recruitment, mirroring the 
general downturn in demand for graduates 


elsewhere in the economy. Asa 

result, during that period, recruitment was a less significant issue within the 
policy process. Lae. 

Given the time lag in policy implementation, it was the initiatives of the 

to be influential at the time of our first 


late 1980s that were beginning 
of the late 1980s meant that those in 


MOTE study. The economic boom 
higher education found it progressively more and more difficult to fill their 
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courses. As a result, during that period, the government encouraged the 
introduction of a range of ‘new routes’ into teaching, partly at least with the 
aim of attracting new populations into the teaching profession (Barrett et al. 
1992b). As we argue below, however, some of these new routes had a 
double purpose in policy terms. The structure of some of the new training 
programmes that were devised had as much to do with challenging conven- 
tional models of professional preparation as bringing in new populations. 
Particularly significant in this regard were the Articled and Licensed Teacher 
Schemes. We therefore chose to make a particular study of these initiatives 
in our research. However, before turning to these courses in detail, we will 
present the findings from our survey of all the ‘non-conventional’ courses 
established at the time. 


New routes, old models? 


During the late 1980s, higher education institutions were encouraged to 
develop a range of new course models to complement the traditional four- 
year undergraduate and one-year postgraduate courses. At undergraduate 
level, the four-year Bachelor of Education (BEd) or Bachelor of Arts/Science 
(BA/BSc) with qualified teacher status (QTS), were joined by shortened 
two- and three-year undergraduate courses. For students who already had a 
degree, a variety of routes to the award of Postgraduate Certificate in Edu- 
cation (PGCE), in addition to the conventional one-year course, became 
available. In 1991-92, higher education institutions in England and Wales 
offered 83 of these non-conventional courses. In addition, as we will discuss 
in more detail below, a new and potentially non-graduate Licensed Teacher 
route to QTS was also available through local education authorities (LEAS) 
in some parts of England. The alternative routes into the teaching profession 
available in 1991-92 are described in Table 4.1. 

In the first MOTE project, we were particularly interested in examining 
these different modes of teacher education and chose to include a wide 
range of such non-conventional courses in our case study sample (see Ap- 
pendix for more details). Overall it seems that these courses were relatively 
successful in broadening the base of recruitment. Many of the students 
recruited onto them would not have considered a career in teaching without 
the more flexible entry requirements and training arrangements that were 
made available. So, for example, our survey showed that non-conventional 
courses were generally more successful at attracting older students. While 
mature students comprised over two-thirds of the student intake on only 9 
per cent of all courses, 40 per cent of the non-conventional courses recruited 
over two-thirds of students aged 31 or over. The gender profile of students 
on non-conventional courses was also distinctive. The proportion of female- 
dominated courses (i.e. courses where more than two-thirds of the students 
were female) reflected the overall figures — roughly half of all courses. The 
proportion of male dominated courses however was significantly different 
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Table 4.1 Alternative routes to qualified teacher status available in 
1991-92 


RELAY che Nec Oe a eee 


Route and award Length Distinctive features 
Undergraduate: 
Shortened BEd 2 years For students with relevant experience and at 


least one year’s successful higher education study 
(e.g. HND/HNC) 


Shortened 3 years Reduced emphasis on certain aspects of subject 
BA/BSc (QTS) study. Route open to students with HNC/BTec 
Postgraduate: 

Part-time PGCE 2 years Mostly secondary shortage subjects 


Conversion PGCE 2 years Mostly secondary shortage subjects. Students had 
a degree in a subject other than that for which 
they were training 

Articled Teacher 2 years LEA involvement. Students spent 80 per cent of 

Scheme (PGCE) their time in schools and 20 per cent of their 
time in the higher education institution 


Non-graduate: 
Licensed Teacher 2 years 
Scheme 


LEA schemes. Licensed teachers based full-time 
in schools with release for training. Can be 
non-graduates 


from that of the total sample: 34 per cent of non-conventional courses, 
compared with only 1 per cent of teacher training courses overall, reported 
that more than two-thirds of their student intake was male. These courses 
were mostly two-year PGCE conversion courses and two-year BEd courses. 
Non-conventional courses were also more likely to attract students from 
ethnic minority groups; 16 per cent of the non-conventional courses, com- 
pared with only 5 per cent of courses overall, reported that over a third of 
their students were from ethnic minority groups. 

Despite all of these achievements, it needs to be recognized that actual 
student numbers on these alternative courses were small, totalling only 
1193 in higher education provided courses and approximately 700 licensed 
teachers in each of the first two years of the scheme. Survey data collected 
from 74 of the 83 non-conventional courses on offer during 1991-92 (see 
Table 4.2) illustrate the size of the particular routes. These figures need to be 
set against the total intake for conventional courses at the time of around 
24,000; they therefore represented approximately 5 per cent of the total. 


If we add these data to the topography of teacher education described in 
a highly complex pattern of national provision is re- 


f our first MOTE study, different types of courses and 
ting rather different types of 


the previous chapter, 
vealed. At the time 0 


different higher education sectors were attrac 
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Table 4.2 Non-conventional higher education cours 
student numbers (MOTE survey data) 


: by sector and 


Route Number of courses Total Number of students Total 
Univ. Poly. CHE Univ. Poly. CHE 

2 year BEd 3 17 6 26 21 428 138 587 

3 year BA/BSc 2 0 0 2 11 0 0 1 

Part-time PGCE 7 4 i 12 72 65 10 147 

PGCE conversion 7 1 3 59 21 23 103 

Articled Teacher Schemes 9 5 9 23 102 59 184 345 


Total 28 27 19 74 265 573 355 1193 


students in terms of age, ethnicity, gender and previous experience. The aim 
of the diversity of provision within the system seemed to be closely related 
to the issue of student recruitment, which varied significantly between dif- 
ferent types of courses and different types of institution. 

However, despite the search for ‘new populations’, our case study work 
highlighted the fact that most of the non-conventional courses that were 
developed did not in themselves constitute a significant challenge to the 
conventional approaches to teacher education nor therefore to conventional 
models of teacher professionalism. In the majority of cases, the content of 
training offered these new populations differed little from that made avail- 
able in mainstream courses. 

There were, however, two exceptions to this conclusion. These were the 
Articled and Licensed Teacher Schemes. In sharp contrast to other non- 
conventional routes, these initiatives, we would suggest, were designed de- 
liberately to link the search for new populations with the piloting of new 
ways of training teachers. Although they were small in number they were 
given a high profile, thereby demonstrating the government of the day’s 
interest in reshaping the nature of teachers’ professionalism. It is to a con- 


sideration of these two types of training that we now turn. 


The Articled Teacher Scheme 


Articled Teachers are pioneers of the school-based approach. It is an 
important experiment which should be put in perspective. The Govern- 
ment’s aim is to provide a diversity of routes into teaching offering a 
variety of choices to people with different skills, knowledge, experience, 
backgrounds and family circumstances. 
(DES 1991) 
The Articled Teacher Scheme, which ran from 1989-94, was an entirely 
new form of school-based PGCE. Students, who had to be graduates, spent 
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two years, rather than one year, in training with 80 per cent of their time in 
school. Somewhat counter to government trends at the time, schemes were 
to be established by local education authorities (LEAs) working in consortia 
with higher education institutions. The scheme as a whole was relatively 
generously funded; articled teachers were given a bursary rather than a 
means-tested grant and school-based mentors were paid for their work with 
students in schools. 

Officially, the scheme, which was announced on the same day as the 
Licensed Teacher Scheme, was designed as a recruitment strategy. As the 
letter inviting tenders from potential consortia put it, ‘Our objective will be 
to support a variety of types of course under the scheme while giving prior- 
ity to schemes designed to address teacher shortage’ (DES 1989c). In the 
secondary area, it was confined to shortage subjects such as mathematics, 
science and modern languages and this, combined with the generous nature 
of the funding and the involvement of LEAs, meant that the scheme cer- 
tainly had the potential to address shortages. 

The slightly more generous funding to students meant that the scheme 
could attract some entrants who would otherwise find it financially imposs- 
ible to take up training. This point was confirmed by many of the articled 
teachers (ATs) to whom we spoke. Students were certainly attracted to the 
school-based nature of the training, the majority seeing it as a more effective 


introduction to the profession. 
The other thing was I didn’t think I’d like to go through a one year 
course and then be thrown in at the deep end. I liked the idea of 
growing, paddling if you like rather than swimming. 


For many of them, however, the money was important too, as in the case of 


this secondary AT: 
Finance was the reason as well. The main reason was that you spent 
more time in school but the financial aspect was important as well. 


A primary student made essentially the same point: 


and basically it was everything I 


The money was a very big incentive 
oom ...1 really wanted the 


was looking for, spending time in the classr 

first hand experience. 

The involvement of LEAs also meant that schemes and training places in 
schools could be targeted in areas where there was little training provision 
or where the shortages were most severe. The fact that 80 per cent of time 
was to be spent in a local school meant that, potentially at least, the Articled 
Teacher Scheme was particularly attractive to non-mobile mature graduates, 
such as women at home with family responsibilities. 

However, in policy terms, the Articled Teacher Scheme was not only of 
relevance to teacher shortages. The fact that so much of the course was to 
be based in schools meant that at the ideological level it had real significance 
in challenging conventional models of teacher education. As the quotation 
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from the DES at the opening of this section indicates, as a scheme it was 
pioneering — it was a generously funded experiment to produce a high 
quality school-based route into teaching.’ Whether in reality it was that 
radically different was something that we were interested in exploring. 
The Articled Teacher Scheme officially began in September 1990 with 16 
consortia and 410 trainees. As the figures in Table 4.2 show, in our national 
survey, we collected data from 23 schemes with 345 trainees. We also in- 
cluded two secondary and three primary Articled Teacher Schemes within 
our 50 case studies courses, visiting schools, higher education institutions, 
observing and talking to students, teachers and lecturers as with other courses. 


Course size and recruitment 


Most of the schemes we surveyed were small — only three of the 23 courses 
had more than 25 students. As a strategy for recruiting secondary students 
in shortage areas, the scheme was not particularly successful and at the end 
of the first year there was evidence of such courses finding real difficulty in 
filling their places (a point confirmed by Ofsted 1993a in their review of the 
scheme). However, we found that Articled Teacher Schemes were far more 
likely to be targeting ‘non-standard’ students than conventional courses. 
Overall, 89 per cent of ATs on primary courses and 60 per cent on second- 
ary courses were women ~ slightly higher proportions of women than on 
conventional courses. In our national survey of all courses, we found that 
only 24 out of the total of 317 nationally had targeted mature students; 
eight of these 24 were Articled Teacher Schemes with over two-thirds of 
their students over 31 years of age. 

Overwhelmingly then articled teachers were women and many of them ma- 
ture, but they were also overwhelmingly white and born in the UK. Some 
schemes were intended to be particularly targeting minority ethnic groups 
but in this regard the Articled Teacher Scheme was not particularly successful. 
As the course coordinator of a primary scheme in a polytechnic explained: 

There just isn’t a big enough pool of a 

meet the target... we are in s 

cially as the one-ye 

but it is extremely 


ppropriately qualified people who 
ympathy with the targeting policy, espe- 
ar PGCE does not produce ethnic minority teachers, 
problematic and is affecting course viability. 


Because of such problems a number of Articled Teacher Schemes that had 


been specifically targeted at minority ethnic recruitment had to close dow? 
after the first intake. 


Training in school 


As we have already noted, ATs spent 80 per cent of their time in schoo! 
and unlike licensed teachers (see below) they were to be supernumerary 
throughout their two years. Designated mentors were appointed in each 
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school, trained and paid for their work. This was a highly significant innova- 
tion in that although at that time there was a growing recognition of the 
importance of mentors in supporting students’ school-based learning 
(McIntyre et al. 1993), our national survey showed that in the vast majority 
of schemes the role was not properly defined and in only about 12 per cent 
of courses were they paid directly for their work — even then it was usually 
only a very modest honorarium. 

By contrast, designated mentors involved in the Articled Teacher Scheme 
were twice as likely to be paid as those supporting other schemes. Moreover, 
they often received significant payments for their work — between £500 and 
£1000 a year. Training was also more widely available. From our national 
survey we found that training for teachers to support their work with stu- 
dents was only available in about half of all courses. In the Articled Teacher 
Scheme it was available in 22 out of the 23 courses surveyed. 

One consequence of the different pattern of attendance with 80 per cent 
of time in school was that mentors felt much more committed to ‘their’ 
articled teacher. As one mentor explained: 


You didn’t have the contact with the [conventional] students. They 
were picked up by coach at 3.30 when school ended. Here they are 
members of staff really and they join in activities. At lunchtimes they 
may drift in for a chat so it’s a different sort of relationship altogether — 
with them even when they went off on their other 
teaching practices. We went in to see them so we were constantly in 
contact — and liaised with the teachers in charge of them then which 
was nice too. The usual PGCE students are here for a month — they 
then go off for a second practice somewhere else and often we get them 
back for a third in the summer term but not always. It’s quite detached 


in that respect. 


Another made a similar point: 

ort of ownership of students in that sense; these ones I 
ings go wrong. Whether it’s my fault or 
bility to sort things out because they’ve 
he school and it’s totally reciprocal. 


t the role of schools in the training process, it is 
he Articled Teacher Scheme, higher educa- 
tion was intended to retain a strong role. Although trainees were to be 
based in school for 80 per cent of their two-year course, their training was 
not intended to be provided entirely by teachers. As the letter setting out 
the detail of the scheme put it: 

most of their fo 


you kept contact 


We never felt s 
feel totally responsible for if th 
not I feel that it’s my responsi! 
got this two-year commitment to t 


However, in looking a 
important to recognize that in t 


rmal training in school and such 
training would be delivered both by the institution’s academic and pro- 
fessional tutors and by selected members of the staff of the school. 
Schemes should allow for the training needs of such staff. 

(DES 1989c) 


They would receiv 
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Despite the 80-20 split in terms of time then, it was in reality much more of 
an equal partnership in training. As one mentor on a primary course put it: 


It’s a very happy marriage the relationship that we have now, the sort 
of hand in glove, the almost equal partners — that is very good and works 
very well. 


In all of the courses we visited, staff in higher education still played a very 
important part in leading the formal aspects of the training — even when it 


was undertaken in school. A teacher in a primary scheme described what 
was in fact a common approach: 


They were structured from the very beginning of each term. Work 
would be done in college and we would be told in advance what the 
work would be and then if there was something to be followed up, 
obviously we would take it from there. Very much the formal seminar 
was based on what had been done in college with obviously special 
relevance to the school which you were working in. 


Outside the formal, college-driven part of the work, mentors took on a 
more generalized role — perhaps more detailed but not fundamentally dif- 


ferent from mentors working in conventional courses. As one teacher 
explained, 


Certainly it’s pastoral — it’s everything, it’s health, personal problems, 


problems of discipline, all sorts of ways in which we’ve counselled them 
and spoken to them. 


Significantly absent from this list was any mention of subject work, but a$ 
one AT explained: 


I find that the questions I really need to ask aren't really related to 


the subject anyway ~ questions are usually on classroom control and 
management. 


Tutors, on the other hand, continued to bring a different and sometimes 
challenging perspective on classroom practice: 


I think the different perspective can be helpful. The college tutor came 
in and I was teaching the lesson quite happily and I thought it was fine 
but at the end he said, ‘Yes, but how much time did you spend talking 
to the girls in the class?’ I nearly fell through the floor and then when 
I looked back over the lesson I found I hadn’t actually picked myself uP 
on that, and I knew about the problem of boys dominating, | knew 
about it, I was conscious of it and yet somehow the lesson had swiv- 
elled in their direction and I had failed to realize that the girls had bee? 
marginalized. I was really — I’m not saying I’m a very good feminist or 
anything — but I really was annoyed with myself as a woman to have 
lowed myself to let that happen. And it was only picked up by ™Y 
[college] supervisor — no one else seemed to have picked that up. 


v 
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In 1992, H PN 
Scheme by BN carried out their own evaluation of the Articled Teacher 
of cases (90 chi five consortia. HMI concluded that, in the vast majorit 
cent were jud oer ATs’ progress was satisfactory OT better and 50 a 
to be truly sri a good or very good. A small percentage were ade 
however, ‘he D pe achieving standards seldom seen amongst trainees; 
etter Ben aad onie nong majority were not considered to be significantly 
did score st students trained on a conventional PGCE course. Where the 
strongly though was in their confidence and in their WE 


ing of 
whole school life. As HMI said: 


rofessional attitude. 
school life and the 
of the school 


Almost i 

st invari 3 

They had no Articled Teachers adopted a P 

role of the better understanding of the pattern of 
teacher and took a more active part in the life 


her means. 


than 
many students trained by otl 
(Ofsted 1993a: 7) 


hat we picked up too in our interviews 
hool visits were very much part of their 
access t0 and responsibilities in all 
they were very different from the 
advantage that the ATs 


student: 


This x 
with S was something t 
school, ao The ATs we met on SC 
aspects ce as members of staff with 
Majority oP sah life. In this regard, 
themselve student teachers at the time. 
s noticed, as was explained by this secondary 
e spoken to PGCE people 
the whole school, we've 
u feel more confident 
Je school aspect. 


rofession — I'v 
rye done 
lot and yo 
e who 


We 

KE more at home in the p 

done eee it and the fact that we 

oe Gece evening, the whole 
exactly what it’s all about, th 


weaknesses (Ofsted 1993a). 
within each of 


in their judge- 
of inconsistency 
tional PGCE 


ertheles } 
less, HMI did report some important 
quality of the training 


One i 
he Pein was variability. The 
Ment, to} a they visited varied considerably and this led, 
highly variable standards of attai _ The degree 
ident than in conven 


was 
» the 
Courses, y argued, considerably more €V! 


Af 
urth yee 
er significant weakness was that 
e with insuf 


Comi 
Ing t 
o 3 ; 
the end of their cours 
courses, 


ubject trainin; ó i 
initi ini in the view 


Othe 
T wor : 
ol HMI Ta the increased time devor® A 
, something of a lost opportunity bec ‘ of it was devoted 
ve been ma zing them more confident and 
put it was not necessarily, at least in HMI's 
hers. 


uch 
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The Articled Teacher Scheme and professionalism 


The Articled Teacher Scheme is a forerunner of the move to make 
initial training more school-based. 
(Ofsted 1993a: 23) 


The Articled Teacher Scheme was an experiment. The fact that it cost almost 
twice as much to train a teacher than by a conventional PGCE course meant 
that it was never likely to become established as a permanent way forward. 
Once HMI had reached the conclusion that its graduates were not funda- 
mentally different in quality from those coming through more conventional 
courses, the writing was on the wall and the scheme came to an end in 
1994. However, as we will see in the chapters that follow, by 1994 the 
Articled Teacher Scheme had already served its purpose in that new second- 
ary and primary regulations issued in 1992 and 1993 (DfE 1992, DfE 1993a) 
meant that all courses had to move to a school-based model - without the 
luxury of additional resources and additional time in school. 

Despite its short life, the Articled Teacher Scheme was extremely signi- 
ficant in establishing a more practical and professionally oriented form of 
initial teacher education. Its importance lay both at the ideological and at 
the practical level. Ideologically it demonstrated that schools could take on 
far greater responsibility in the training process than had hitherto been 
regarded as possible by many people. This was a message that was important 
both for the schools and for those in higher education.’ As such, it did much 
to attract a growing number of teacher educators to the principle of school- 
based teacher education.’ 

Its real influence, however, was at a practical level in that it provided the 
DfE with many lessons that were to influence future policy: the need for 
funding in schools if they were to be involved; the need for training school 
mentors and other teachers if they were to have the ability and the confi- 
dence to do the job; the practical necessity and educational value of devel- 
oping a whole school commitment to the training process; the need for 4 
single curriculum running across both higher education and the school; the 
need to develop new and more effective forms of quality control if teacher 
education were not to become an entirely fragmented affair. As we will se€ 
in Chapters 5, 6 and 7, all of these were issues that were central to many ° 
the policy initiatives that formed the context for our second MOTE project- 
In many ways then the Articled Teacher Scheme, despite the fact that it was 


relatively small and short-lived, did much to pave the way for changes me 
initial teacher education in the mid-1990s. 


The Licensed Teacher Scheme 


The Licensed Teacher Scheme was launched in 1989 (DES 1989b) On the 
same day as the Articled Teacher Scheme. Because of this and because poth 
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schemes involved trainees spending much of their time in school, the two 
schemes were often confused by teachers and by the media. In reality they 
were very different, with the Licensed Teacher Scheme being a far more 
radical departure from conventional training routes. Whereas the Articled 
Teacher Scheme was a PGCE with a systematic and structured training 
higher education, the Licensed Teacher 
Scheme allowed mature entrants with a minimum of two years of higher 
education to be recruited directly to positions in schools and provided with 
any necessary training by their employers ‘on the job’. The first licences 
were granted in spring 1990 and, by July 1992, 1500 licences had been 
issued. By the time Ofsted undertook its first report on the scheme in 1992 
(Ofsted 1993b) 500 teachers had qualified by this route. 

Under these new regulations, the requirement for a teacher entering 
employment to have a recognized teaching qualification was thus waived. 
Instead, licensed teachers, who had to be at least 24 years old and have at 
least two years unspecified higher education, were to be given a licence for 
up to two years.’ They were to be appointed to paid posts and provided train- 
ing ‘on the job’ by their employer — either an LEA or, in the case of grant 
maintained schools, the school governors. It was up to the licensed teacher's 
employer to decide how that training was to be organized - whether it was 
to be entirely school provided or involve periods of formal training with the 
LEA or at an institution of higher education. At the end of the period of the 
licence, the trainee was to be assessed for readiness for the award of quali- 


fied teacher status. 

Officially, it was claimed that the main purpose of the Licensed Teacher 
Scheme was to ‘tidy up’ non-standard entry routes to qualified teacher 
status. However, it was very quickly recognized by LEAs as providing an 
Opportunity for dealing with teacher shortages; many LEAs therefore gave 
the proposals their support. Significantly though the strongest support came 
from neo-conservatives who saw it as at least implicit government support 
for the model for school-provided initial teacher education they had been 
arguing for. For example, the Hillgate Group’s Learning to Teach argued that 
the licensing route was a far better way of producing good teachers than 


Many existing courses. 
However, the fact that t 
graduate route into teaching, 
higher education, caused consi 
teaching profession itself. Within 


programme organized through 


me introduced a non- 


he Licensed Teacher Scher 
g out of the hands of 


and that it took trainin 
derable anxiety among many sections of the 
a week of the publication of the Green 


Paper announcing the scheme (DES 1988a), both of the major m ae 
came out strongly against the proposal. The National Union ome a ( = | 
deplored the development and argued that ‘the absence 0 a professiona 
qualification for all teachers cannot maintain, let alone improve standards 
in education’ (Doug McAvoy, quoted in TES 25 May 1988). The National 
Association of Schoolmasters and Union of Women Teachers (NAS/UWT) 
described it as ‘an attempt to get through the problem of shortages by 
dilution instead of responding to market forces by increasing pay to attract 
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better teachers. They want to pedestrianise the teaching profession’ (Nigel 
De Gruchy, quoted in the TES 25 May 1988). As the TES sardonically put it, 
‘putting them [the middle aged refugees from industry and commerce] into 
schools without preliminary training is not, on the face of it, a particularly 
good idea’ (Leader comment, TES 25 May 1988). 

It was against this background that the MOTE team decided to make a 
detailed study of the new scheme in 1992.° As in our main study, the 
licensed teacher survey involved two elements: a national questionnaire of 
providers, and in-depth case studies of a stratified sample of five schemes. 
The questionnaires were completed by a representative of the scheme or- 
ganizer — usually an LEA officer; returns covered 70 per cent of all trainees 
nationally. Case studies included interviews with LEA personnel, head- 
teachers, mentors, licensed teachers and others directly involved in the run- 
ning of the schemes. A total of five LEA staff, 10 headteachers, 10 mentors 
and 10 licensees (five primary and five secondary) were interviewed (further 
details of the sampling and methodology are given in the Appendix). i 

Significantly, our survey revealed some rather unexpected characteristics 
of the national intake to the Licensed Teacher Scheme. As in other routes 
into teaching, about two-thirds of all licensees were women; however nearly 
half were from minority ethnic groups. The data also called into question 
the image of the licensed teachers as poorly qualified non-graduates. Ove! 
all, 44 per cent of the intake were first degree holders, one in 12 had 
postgraduate qualifications of some sort and just under half were overseas 
trained teachers. Only 12 per cent were indigenous non-graduates. There 
were nearly equal numbers of primary and secondary licensed teachers 
but three-quarters of all primary trainees were based in London. Individual 
licensees reported very different personal reasons for applying to participate 
in the scheme. For many it was the only feasible route into teaching in view 
of their existing qualifications or financial commitments. 

The MOTE survey results suggested that there were two rather different 
types of scheme in operation: those initiated and managed by LEAS a” 
those managed by LEAs but not initiated by them. These schemes were set 
up in response to pressure from individual schools, The former ‘LEA le 
schemes tended to be larger (up to 41 licensees) and more frequently in he 
major conurbations, particularly London; the latter schemes were typically 
smaller (sometimes as few as one licensee) and based in the shire counties: 
Two-thirds of the schemes (41 out of 59) were small, recruiting under 
licensees; at the other extreme, four large LEA schemes accounted for 01% 
quarter of all licensees. 

The most frequently reported reason for individual schools taking 0” z 
licensed teacher was in response to staffing shortages, which were acute z 
the time. The headteacher of one secondary school in the southwes 
described the situation he faced as one of ‘desperation’. Another said, 
have never appointed a licensed teacher when a qualified one has peen 
available . . . That is a comment on teacher supply here.’ LEAs also indicate 
that their most common reason for initiating a Licensed Teacher schem 
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was to respond to teacher shortages. However, their second most common 
reason was to secure the qualification of overseas trained teachers. Overseas 
trained teachers accounted for one-third of all licensees in our survey, nearly 
a half (63) of these being Americans working in London-based schemes. As 
one LEA official explained: 


There were a lot of teachers in the authority who were working in 
schools without QTS — mainly overseas trained. It started off being 
limited to those people... the only instance when it’s not overseas- 
trained teachers is where people have been in the LEA for a large 
number of years. One person has been here [unqualified] for 17 years. 


This finding lends some credence to the official view that the Licensed 
Teacher Scheme was ‘a tidying up procedure’. Another common reason for 
establishing a scheme was to encourage ethnic minority and/or bilingual 
teachers into the classroom. As one Jamaican licensed teacher said: 


At the outset I was wondering why is it that having been trained in 
Jamaica... 1 was wondering why it is that I have to come here to gain 
QTS. But having looked at it I realized that I am coming out of a dif- 
ferent system. A culture that is completely different and I need that 


time. 


As we have already indicated, at the time of our survey nearly 50 per cent 
of licensees were from ethnic minorities, most of them on LEA-led schemes 
deliberately designed to recruit and train them. 

Initially there was some concern that the appointment of licensed teachers 
might lead to conflicts with other staff. However, once appointed to schools, 
any initial resistance nearly always melted away. Most licensees we inter- 
viewed reported being well-received in their schools and, with a few excep- 
tions, they were positive about the training they were receiving. As one 
primary head explained: 


The next hurdle was telling the staff... I was a bit anxious about this — 
there had been a lot of negative publicity about the licensing scheme 
that year. I decided to tell them the whole truth so I explained that she 
had taken a training course and done everything except her finals. They 
all said, ‘Oh, poor girl, what a shame that she’s having to do two years 


probation.’ So that was OK. 


er of the training schemes devised, data from the 
s many variations as there were 


our findings strongly suggested 


In looking at the charact 
MOTE research suggested that there were a 


LEAs and schools participating. However, > 
that the size of the scheme was a very significant factor in defining the 


character and quality of the training offered. In large, LEA-initiated one 
Officers tended to take a strong role in overseeing snares in p a 
viding ʻoff site’ training. For example an Assistant Education Officer in O 


large LEA-led scheme said: 
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All our licensed teachers have previous teaching experience and all are 
graduates. They are all actually teachers rather than career changers. 
The selection procedure is rigorous because we have maintained the 
criteria of graduate status and teaching experience. A significant number 
of our licensed teachers have qualifications above graduate level and 
substantial teaching experience. 


Another LEA representative explained: 


The Teacher Associations were keen that the scheme should not dilute 
the profession through non-graduate entry. We therefore worked with 
them in developing the scheme — and laid down the criterion that 
licensed teachers should be graduates. 


In schemes that were not LEA-led there was much greater variability in 
who was recruited. Some heads and governors insisted on graduate status 


and previous teaching experience, others did not. As an LEA official ex- 
plained in one such scheme: 


We do have less control over those licensed teachers who are nominated 
by schools. Ultimately these schools make the appointments and all the 
LEA can do is try to strengthen the quality of these appointments by 
including them in the training programme and trying to get QTS for 
them. 


There were also substantial variations in terms of the ‘off site’ training 
offered. In one scheme, all licensees attended a specially devised training 
course lasting a term in a local polytechnic, but at the other extreme one 
licensee was provided with an Open University course and told to get OH 
with it. Elsewhere, licensees joined existing higher education-provide 
courses, though in some cases these were ill-suited to their particular needs- 

However well, or badly, organized the ‘off site’ training was, in reality 
much of the responsibility for day-to-day training lay with individual schools. 
Yet the nature and quality of what schools were willing and able to pro- 
vide also varied substantially. For example, in the larger LEA-led schemes 
mentors received carefully structured training and worked closely and con- 
sistently with their licensees. Others had received no training for their role 
whatsoever, were given no time to carry out their duties and at best COU" 
only offer ad hoc support when the licensee asked for it. Some schools, it 
seems, were able and willing to give their trainees high quality support’ 
others — for a variety of reasons — were not. É 

As the first Ofsted report on Licensed Teacher Schemes noted, most te 
censed teachers were appointed to LEAs and schools with some recruitment 
difficulties. Some LEAs ‘tried not to use very poor schools as placements but 
the priority was nearly always to cover a vacancy rather than to find a goo 
training school’ (Ofsted 1993b: 7). Our own survey confirmed that nearly 
three-quarters of LEAs surveyed indicated that they were prepared to me 
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Licensed Teacher Schemes available to any school that requested. Perhaps 
unsurprisingly, Ofsted (1993b: 3, 8) concluded that a significant number of 
the training placements were problematic: 


Although most training placements were considered adequate, only 15% 
were considered good. Many of those Licensed Teachers who were 
performing poorly were in schools which were considered unsatisfac- 
tory for the training of teachers . . . Hardly any of those Licensed Teach- 
ers in poor placements were better than satisfactory and poor teaching 


was often linked to a poor placement. 


Licensed teachers and professionalism 


We argued above that the main legacy of the Articled Teacher Scheme was 
the detailed insights it gave into the practicalities of running school-based 
teacher education. By contrast, the impact of the Licensed Teacher Scheme 
for teacher professionalism was, we would suggest, primarily ideological. In 
its early stages it had a high national profile and was publicly supported by 
a number of neo-conservatives with a ready access to the media and the 
government of the day (e.g. Lawlor 1990). The fact that this route provided 
a legitimate way to gain qualified teacher status without a degree and with- 
out taking part in a training programme organized through higher education 
was itself extremely significant. It certainly served publicly to undermine the 
claim that forms of knowledge traditionally made available through higher 
education were a necessary part of professional preparation. 

As we have seen, though, the reality was not as straightforward as this. At 
the time of our research only a minority of British trainees (12 per cent) had 
for the overwhelming majority (89 per cent) forms of system- 
ning were provided either by LEAs or through 
s. It is clear that many individual headteachers 
lves as promoting similar forms of 
in traditional higher education- 
non-graduates on principle and 
were based on a similar range 
education-based courses 


no degree and 
atic, non-school based trail 
higher education institution 
and certainly many LEAs saw themse 
professionalism to those made available with 
based courses. The majority refused to take 
nearly half of the schemes claimed that they 
of course philosophies to those found in higher 
(the competent teacher, the reflective practitioner etc). i ) 

However if we look at the structure and content of training (including 
the personnel and forms of integration typically made available) we can see 
that despite these traditional aspirations, what was in reality offered to 
licensees was significantly different from that made available in more con- 
ventional courses. Even in the small number of courses with substantial out- 
of-school training, the majority of the trainees’ experience was actually 
doing the job of teaching — in a particular context with a particular group of 
children. This provided a very different basis for training from traditional 
schemes which emphasize ‘indirect’ rather than ‘direct practical experiences 
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(Furlong et al. 1988). In supporting learning through this ‘direct’ practical 
experience, school-based mentors were critical to the scheme. They them- 
selves had little training and little formal opportunity to develop and provide 
a broader perspective on their work. They were also seldom provided oppor- 
tunities to work in collaboration with those providing out-of-school support; 
the opportunities for trainees to integrate different forms of professional 
knowledge, even where they had access to it, were therefore strictly limited. 

The reality was that licensees were provided with a rich and extensive 
experience; whether they were provided training was more problematic. Yet 
as one Education Officer suggested: 


For the scheme to have credibility it has to be seen that training does 
take place. It doesn’t even matter if most of it takes place in school - the 
place doesn’t really matter as long as people are seen to be doing it. 


However, our observation of the Licensed Teacher Scheme would suggest 
that when schools were working with only one or two licensees, and when 
they were provided little in the way of support and few resources, their 
chances of turning ‘experience’ into ‘training’ were limited. In these circum- 
stances the best hope, as many headteachers realized, was to try and select 
high quality licensees who already had substantial experience. One second- 
ary school headteacher from London spoke for many when he said: 


Theoretically we are happy with this as a route. But we have been able 
to choose the candidates and have also restricted the number of li- 
censed teachers we take. The consequences of schools taking greater 
numbers of licensed teachers or losing control of selection would be 
enormous. 


Models of integration - professionalism re-formed? 


In the final part of this chapter we want to reflect on the extent to which 
the forms of initial teacher education we documented in our first MOTE 
study did indeed constitute a new approach to professional preparation 
likely to produce a new model of professionalism. As we saw in Chaptet b 
many of those in the ‘context of influence’ close to the government of the 
day did want a new form of professionalism: one where the forms of pedago” 
gic knowledge traditionally made available through higher education had 
markedly less significance than in the past — a model of professionalism that 
was closely geared to the practical realities of day-to-day school life. More- 
over, policy texts of the time were clearly influenced by those aspirations: 

we have seen, both Circular 24/89 (DES 1989a) and the Articled Teachet 
Scheme placed great emphasis on practical, school-based work. The highet 
education-based work that did remain had to be much more closely 1" 
grated’ with the world of school than in the past (Ofsted 1993a)- The LY 
censed Teacher Scheme, potentially at least, marginalized the role of nighe! 
education entirely. But to what extent were these aspirations actually realize 
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Figure 4.1 Models of integration and partnership in initial teacher 
education (1992 data) 


Integrated models 
Traditional HEI-led/school- Weak school Strong school | New school-led 
HEI-led models | focused agenda base base models 
X A C y 
Jointly led/joint B D 
agenda 


in practice? We will attempt to answer this question by examining different 
models of ‘integration’ in initial teacher education. 

Looking back over the data presented in this and the previous chapter, we 
would suggest that, by 1992, initial teacher education courses in England 
and Wales had put significant effort into ‘integrating’ their college and school- 
based programmes. However, not all courses were adopting the same strategy 
for integration. We would further suggest that it is possible to identify a 
number of different ‘ideal typical models’ of integration that were in use at 
the time. These are set out in Figure 4.1. 

Models X and Y in Figure 4.1 represent the extremes of a continuum in 
that they involve no integration whatsoever. Model X is the traditional 
higher education-based model of the type that was the focus of the reforms 
of the 1980s (DES 1984, 1989a). University and college lecturers would 
define the content of the course, selecting the skills, knowledge and under- 
standings to which students were introduced. As a result of that control, 
course content would be largely theoretical in character, firmly divorced 
from the world of the school; teaching practice would be about the applica- 
tion of theories learned in college. As a consequence, teachers would have 
little, if any, formal input into the course; responsibility for the supervision 
and assessment of students’ practical teaching competence would remain 
firmly with those in higher education. As the results of our national survey 
clearly demonstrated, by 1991/2 no such model existed in practice (if it ever 


did). 

Model Y, at the other end of the continuum, represents those models 
where the skills, knowledge and understandings promoted within the course 
are defined by and focused entirely on the school. Neither the staff of any 
university or college, nor the forms of professional knowledge to which a 
have access, form part of the training programme. Some of the smaller an 
less organized Licensed Teacher Schemes we discussed earlier in this chapter 
were approaching this end of the continuum, although, as we have seen, 
the vast majority of Licensed Teacher Schemes did attempt to maintain a 


role for higher education. 
Models A, B, C and D, whic 

between higher education an 

Overwhelming majority of courses in En 


h have as their basis some form of integration 
d school-based programmes, represent the 
gland and Wales in 1991/2. Within 
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these different models there appeared to be three key variables that 
influenced the forms of integration achieved: the degree to which courses 
were physically based in school; the degree to which school staff were 
involved in leading the course (planning, teaching and assessing); and the 
degree to which teachers contributed to the definition of the 
course. 

At the time of our fieldwork, Model A was by far the 


approach to integration. In such a model, those in the colle: 
clear control of the course, 


content of the 


most common 
ge remained in 
teaching its courses, and 
ively distant, having little 
of supervising students on 


rectly to the world of the school, and tutors d 
pedagogy that would model teaching styles tha 
the use of these strategies, 


eliberately adopted forms of 


training offered by such 
, defined and 


common approach, Here, 
though there was a more 
aspects of the course were 
actical teaching competence 
also more likely to be a shared responsibility. 
ial Training ~ Inservice Education of Teachers 


which represented a distinctive 


led in school by teams of teachers 
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On eight school visits, the tutor is there all day with the students. The 
tutor’s role is to make the links and forge the integration; they are not 
there as a supervisor but as a link. Ten students work in each school 
and five in a classroom, so we work with two teachers . .. the tutor is 
part of a team working in a school and assessing that experience. We 
jointly plan, with the teachers, what our contribution should be on a 
topic, Then we always meet as a team to review what we have done at 
the end of the day. These are particular schools that particularly want to 
be involved in this work which is based on IT-INSET. They felt they got 


something back from it. 
Or as a BEd course leader explained: 


The teachers become very involved with what the students are doing. 
We design the activities — the teachers organize the situation in the 
classroom — the teachers help the students to get it done - they talk to 
the students about it. That seems to happen without any difficulty. 


Model C was different again. In this model students spent a greater pro- 
chool, though significant aspects of the curriculum 


portion of their time in s 
a number of 


remained organized and directed by the college. Interestingly, 
the articled teacher courses we visited followed this model. Despite the fact 
that students were placed in schools for 80 per cent of their time, their 
remained a significant force, planning the course as a whole, retain- 
aspects of training and maintaining a strong role in 
As involved insisted that 


college 
ing control of key 
assessment. For example, in one course, the LE 
each cohort of articled teachers were placed in a new consortium of schools 


in different parts of their counties. At the time of our feldwork, a tii 


group of schools was being prepared to take on students, This MAE, 


certainly maximi 
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Yet even some 
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of mentoring, this model depended on courses reassessing their conception 
of training; they had to move from an ‘applications’ model, where training 
took place elsewhere, to one where individual schools were seen as key 
training sites in themselves. In courses following this model of training, the 
development of students’ practical teaching competence was accorded prime 
importance; moreover, the development of that competence was seen as 
being best achieved by students receiving their training in particular schools. 
The emphasis was on ‘direct’ rather than ‘indirect’ practical training (Furlong 
et al. 1988). 

Clearly the most likely place for the development of such a model was 
within the Articled Teacher Scheme and indeed some of these courses were 
moving in this direction. However, there were other examples within our 
sample of conventional courses developing in this way too. For example as 
the course leader of one four-year BEd course described developments in his 
course: 


We are now building up much stronger networks between students, 
schools and tutors, keeping the students in the schools with serial prac- 
tice for the continuity. Schools are given a tremendous amount of in- 
formation about what’s going on. We have a tremendous partnership 
with schools and it operates in so many different ways. Teachers are 
involved in selection, teachers are involved in delivering courses, we 
pay for supply, teachers are involved in our scheme. We have an annual 
conference for schools . . . We take stock with them, we share with them 
any ideas we are having, their ideas and much of the documentation 
about school experience is rewritten as a result of work with schools. 


In another secondary PGCE course, students were attached to one school 
for the majority of their school year and much of their training was organ- 
ized through that school attachment. Mentors and college lecturers were 
accorded ‘equal but different’ responsibilities, the mentors being given prim- 
ary responsibility for supporting ‘their’ students as they developed their 
practical teaching skills throughout the year. Close contact was maintained 
between the college tutor and the mentor, rather than merely between 
tutor and student. Careful and regular communication meant that mentors 
were fully aware of the structure and content of the college-based course 
and were able to tailor their programme of work with the student in ways 
that complemented the college-based programme. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion we can suggest that in the early 1990s many courses, includ- 
ing many Articled Teacher Schemes, continued to be influenced by visions 
of professionalism made available by those in higher education. In the vast 
majority of cases, it was still those in universities, polytechnics and colleges 
who planned the structure and content of courses; it was they who defined 
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what knowledge, skills and values students were expected to learn and 
develop. Certainly course content was more closely integrated with the 
practical world of school than in the past, but in the vast majority of cases 
those practicalities were interpreted through the visions of professionalism, 
particularly the notion of the ‘reflective practitioner’, made available by 
higher education tutors. 
The Licensed Teacher S 
first, because, in its early 


cheme was somewhat different for two reasons: 
years at least, it was subject to so few external 
controls. The schemes produced were therefore immensely variable, some of 
them being systematically led by LEAs, others being largely ad hoc; second, 
because, however schemes were organized, the reality was that licensees 
spent the vast majority of their time actually doing the job of a teacher. As 
a result of their responsibilities, ‘experience’ was inevitably prioritized over 
‘training’ and other forms of professional knowledge, whether made avail- 
able by LEAs or through higher education, were likely to be marginalized. 
Despite the aspirations and hard work of some LEAs, we would suggest that 
at at the time of our research, the Licensed Teacher Scheme did imply a 
different vision of professionalism, one that was highly pragmatic and rooted 
entirely in the experience of particular schools. As such it served, if only 
modestly, to challenge traditional visions of professionalism sponsored by 
higher education. 

The story of the early 1990s was nevertheless more one of continuity than 
of change. As we will see in Chapter 8, students were perhaps more satisfied 
with their training than in the past and it was certainly seen as more 
practically relevant, but there was a sense in which the models of training 
actually developed in the early 1990s were simply better or at least more 
effective ways of doing what many in higher education had wanted to do 
anyway rather than something entirely new. This is because the policy texts 
that were produced at the time were, in Bowe and Ball's (1992) terms, 
highly ‘writerly’. What ‘integration’ meant was not defined. It was still 
accepted, by government and by Her Majesty’s Inspectorate, that there were 
many different ways in which teacher education could be organized. Any 
of the ideal typical models defined above (A, B, C or D) were acceptable. As 
a result, most course leaders chose Model A, which left them firmly in 


charge. 

Significantly, it was a recogn 
as some of those in the ‘context 0 
Next round of reforms begun in 199 
outspoken New Right critics of teacher edu 


ition that perhaps not as much had changed 
f influence’ had intended that led to the 
2, As Lawlor (1990: 21), one of the most 
cation, wrote al the time, 


the 1980s’ reforms, general theory con- 
ense of individual practice; and students 
hing with an open mind or 
hey are expected to bring 
eralised educa- 


Contrary to the intentions of 
tinues to dominate at the exp 
are not encouraged to approach classroom teac 
to develop individually as teachers. Instead t 
to the classroom, and to apply to their teaching, the gen 
tional theories which they have been taught. 
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While we would not agree with her interpretation of the role of ‘general 
theory’ we would agree that perhaps less had changed in teacher education 
by the early 1990s than was intended. However, as we will see in the next 
chapter, things were about to change significantly. 


Notes 


As the DES official responsible for developing and managing the scheme said in a 
private communication, ‘We read the findings from the Cambridge research on 
school-based teacher education that we commissioned in the early 1980s (Furlong 
et al. 1988) which talked about the value of school-based training if it was properly 
funded. In the Articled Teacher Scheme, we wanted to try and do it right.’ (The 
implication may be that in the Licensed Teacher Scheme, which was announced 
on the same day and for which he was also responsible, the primary aim was not 

‘to do it right’!) 

2 It is significant, however, that despite the success of the Articled Teacher Scheme, 
School-Centred Initial Teacher Training schemes (SCITT) which followed, where 
consortia of schools were given total responsibility for training, proved far less 
popular. The majority of schools have not been willing to take on the responsibility 
for training without the involvement of those in higher education. See Chapters 5 
and 6. 

3 Whether they were attracted in practice to the particular form of school-based 
teacher education that was thrust upon them in the middle 1990s is, of course, 
quite a different matter. 

4 Originally, licensees had to be at least 26 years of age except for the case of 

overseas-trained teachers for whom the minimum age requirement was waived. 

Circular 13/91 (DES 1991) amended these regulations and reduced the minimum 

age to 24 years. The same circular allowed overseas-trained teachers with a year’s 


teaching experience to teach under licence for as little as a term before being 
recommended for QTS. 


For a fuller report of the MOTE study of the Licensed Teachers Scheme, see Barrett 
and Galvin (1993). 


5 The policy context of 
MOTE 2 — the middle 


1990s 


Now is the time to press ahead with getting teacher training right. I 
meet too many young people who don’t go into teaching because they 
are put off by the length of the course. Or they go on a course and 
give up because they are put off the idea of learning too much theory 
and not enough practice. I want to see students actually getting into a 
classroom for much more of the time while they train. I want them to 
learn how to control a noisy class of 30 kids by actually having to do 
it with the help of an experienced teacher and using their training 


courses to sort out the problems. 
(Clarke 1991) 


New policies - new challenges 


The economic downturn of the early 1990s had a positive effect on recruit- 


ment into initial teacher education courses. As a result, concerns over 


moment at least, became of secondary importance to the 


supply, for the 
(re-forming professionalism, 


government, allowing other policy issues 
re-creating a national system) to come to the fore. 
The quotation above comes from a speech made by the then Secretary of 


State for Education, Kenneth Clarke, to the Conservative Party conference 
in September 1991. Four months later, in January 1992, Mr Clarke kept his 
Promise and issued a major new set of proposals for the reform of initial 
teacher education in England and Wales (Clarke 1992). These proposals 


were radical in many ways, most particularly in their suggestion that sec- 
of their time in school, thus 


ondary students should spend 80 per cent O° * i. es ian eae 
significantly curtailing the role of higher education in the training pro : 
After a period of consultation, however, this particular suggestion was 

teria for second- 


Modified to 66 per cent. Despite this concession, the new cri l 
ary (DfE 1992) and primary courses (DfE 1993a) involved a major restruc- 


turing of the organization and the curriculum of nee ae ES 
It was against this background that the MOTE team applied aoe or 
a further research project to monitor the implications of these changes. 
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Once again, our research included a further national survey (undertaken in 
1996) and a more in-depth qualitative study of a subsample of 50 courses 
(undertaken in 1995) (see Appendix for more details of the methodology of 
MOTE 2). 

As indicated earlier, in applying for a further grant, we recognized that 
the proposed changes were significant. What we were not aware of at the 
time was that 1992 would in retrospect be seen as a major watershed for 
teacher education in England and Wales. Mr Clarke’s intervention marked 
the beginning of a very different, and much more confrontational period of 
reform; much of the confrontation was with those in higher education. Over 
the next three years, new policies came thick and fast, each of them seem- 
ing more radical than the last. These changes included the establishment of 
the Teacher Training Agency (TTA) and the abolition of the Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education (CATE), the transfer of funding for teacher 
education from the Higher Education Funding Council for England (HEFCE) 
to the TTA, and the development of a new Ofsted inspection framework for 
teacher education. Other policy changes that affected the research included 
the ending of the Articled Teacher Scheme, and the establishment of School- 
Centred Initial Teacher Training (SCITT) schemes and The Open University 
distance learning scheme. Meanwhile, additional pressures on HEIs, such as 
the Research Assessment Exercise (RAE) and moves to semesterization and 
modularization, were also significant, 

The post-1992 reforms had a number of aims but two stand out as pat 
ticularly significant. First, there was a much more concerted attempt than 
hitherto to curtail the power of those in higher education in initial teacheT 
education and increase the role of schools. Within the policy texts of the 
time, these processes were seen as two sides of the same coin — unless 
schools agreed to take on more responsibility in the training process, the 
role of higher education could not be reduced. Almost equally important 
however, was the concern to increase direct control of the curriculum and 
the assessment process, whoever was responsible for delivering them. The 
policies of the mid-1990s therefore had implications both for schools and for 
those in higher education. In the next chapter we will focus on our research 
findings in relation to the implications of the reforms for the work of schools: 
in Chapter 7 we will look at the consequences for higher education. How- 
ever, before turning our attention to the findings from our work, we nee 
to examine some of these key policy changes in more detail. 


The first moves — the new circulars and SCITT 


In 1992 and 1993, two new circulars were introduced — 9/92 (DÍE igs 
covering secondary courses and 14/93 (D{E 1993a) covering primary courses: 
The greater involvement of schools in the training process was perhaps ue 
most significant change introduced b A iberate 


these policy texts. In a del 
attempt to challenge BO eee 


S, 
the monopoly of those in higher education, all schools 
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both maintained and independent, were given the ‘right’ to apply to be 
partners in initial teacher training if they so wished, with a threat of 
withdrawal of accreditation from institutions that treated any such applica- 
tions ‘arbitrarily or unreasonably’. 

Once the parties are involved in a partnership, the circulars stated that 
‘the government expects that partner schools and HEIs will exercise a joint 
planning and management of courses and the selec- 
ents’ (DfE 1992: para. 14) and this joint 
ed throughout the detail of the docu- 
f time students should spend ‘on the 
r cent of most secondary 


responsibility for the 
tion, training and assessment of stud 
responsibility was further emphasiz 
ment. For example, the amount 0 
premises’ of partner schools was defined as 66 pe 
courses and around 50 per cent of most primary courses. More significant 
ation of time though was the fact that the future division of 
two partners was explicitly defined. Schools 
ponsibility for training students to teach their 
specialist subjects, to assess pupils and to manage classes; and for supervising 
and assessing their competences in these respects’ (DfE 1992: para. 14), 
while HEIs were merely to be ‘responsible for ensuring that courses meet 
the requirements for academic validation, presenting courses for accredita- 
tion, awarding qualifications for successful students and arranging student 
nts in more than one school’ (DfE 1992: para. 14). In addition, the 
future there should be an appropriate ‘shift 
eir additional role. In the 
ly 25 per cent of the fee 
gnificant effect 


than the specific 
responsibilities between the 
were to ‘have a leading res 


placeme 
two circulars insisted that in the 
of resources’ from HEIs to schools to pay for th 
secondary field this came to mean approximate 
income, a change which, as we will see in Chapter 7, had a si 
in destabilizing the staffing of many training institutions. e 

In both primary and the secondary circulars, in line with New Right 
thinking (Lawlor 1990), ‘training’ was explicitly presented as involving only 
two elements: subject knowledge, which was largely, though not exclusively 
the province of higher education institutions, and practical teaching skills, 
which students were to learn in school. In an explicit attempt to tighten cen- 
tral control of the curriculum, the standards that newly qualified teachers 
needed to achieve in both of these areas were expressed in the form of a 


comprehensive list of ‘competences’. 


Measuring outcomes — a new role for competences 


nces Or standards for professional edu- 
cation has by no means been confined to initial teacher plain se 
the British context, as we shall see in Chapter 10. Competence- anes 
performance-based approaches to teacher education seca priejateeen n 
reforms. They were popular in the USA in the 1970s an rk 7 — 
on the further education (FE) sector in the UK in the early 1 bore a 

s by the 


i i during the 
1982). However, they were given fresh impetus during t 
influence of the een Council for Vocational Qualifications (NCVQ) and 


The notion of specifying compete 
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by a wider debate about quality in education and training (Jessup 1991). 
While these developments were not centrally concerned with teacher 
education, their potential relevance was recognized by a number of FE 
teacher training courses which sought to model themselves on the National 
Vocational Qualification (NVQ) approach. 

The use of competence-based approaches in teacher education for the 
school sector in Britain developed somewhat later. Eraut (1989) pointed to 
their potential and a few BEd and PGCE courses were beginning to show 
signs of their influence in the late 1980s. Far more significant than these 
moves among teacher educators, however, were the external critiques of 
conventional approaches to initial teacher education and the growing de- 
mands that they develop some means to demonstrate their effectiveness. 
In 1989, Circular 24/89 (DES 1989a) had included exit criteria for a few 
specific activities within courses of initial teacher education, notably those 
relating to information technology, and courses had to meet these in order 
to be recommended for accreditation by the Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (CATE). 

By the early 1990s, the growing official interest in linking qualified teacher 
status to the achievement of specified competences initiated a flurry of 
activity on the part of various agencies and institutions to explore the poten- 
tial of competence-based approaches to teacher education. With the intro- 
duction of the new circulars in 1992 and 1993, the use of competences IN 
designing, undertaking and assessing initial teacher education ceased to be 
optional in England and Wales. Circular 9/92 (DfE 1992) required higher 
education institutions, schools and students to ‘focus on the competences o 
teaching throughout the whole period of initial training’. A similar phrase 
was used in Circular 14/93 on primary training issued the following yea" 
(DFE 1993a). These circulars contained ‘official’ lists of competences organ- 
ized under headings such as the following: 


Secondary list 
Subject knowledge 
Subject application 
Class management 
Assessment and recording of pupils’ progress 
Further professional development 


Primary list 
Curriculum content, planning and assessment 
(a) Whole curriculum 
(b) Subject knowledge and application 
(c) Assessment and recording of pupils’ progress 
Teaching strategies 
(a) Pupils’ learning 
(b) Teaching strategies and techniques 
Further professional development 
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Significantly, the competences that were developed were in reality quite 
broadly defined. Thus for example under ‘class management’ just four gen- 
eral competences were listed: 


Newly Qualified teachers should be able to: 2.4.1 Decide when teaching 
the whole class, groups, pairs or individuals is appropriate for particular 
learning processes; 2.4.2 create and maintain a purposeful and orderly 
environment for pupils; 2.4.3 devise and use appropriate rewards and 
sanctions to maintain an effective learning environment; 2.4.4 maintain 


pupils’ interests and motivation. 
(DfE 1992, Annex A) 


Although it was indicated that the statements of competence were not 
intended to provide a complete syllabus for initial teacher education, they 
were intended to define the issues on which courses would be accredited by 
the government. In other words, individual courses were free to devise 
syllabuses that went beyond the competences listed but that fact would 
not be of relevance in the application for accreditation. In order to ensure 
conformity to the new competency framework, the remit of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectorate in teacher education was extended to include the inspection of 


schools. 


More new routes 


initial teacher education was there- 
d, functional and technical. The 
now publicly stated; according to 
designed to serve ‘the Govern- 


Under the terms of these new circulars, 
fore expected to become narrowly focuse 
loss of autonomy for higher education was 
Circular 14/93, courses had to be explicitly 


ment’s policy objectives for schools’ (DfE 1993a). 
In 1993, the challenge to the role of higher education was taken a stage 


further with the proposal to introduce two new routes into teaching. The 
first was the proposal to create a new, one-year non-graduate training scheme 
for early years teachers. These courses, which were to have been explicitly 
directed at parents and others with experience of working with children, 
constituted the most fundamental challenge yet to the idea that teaching 
involves the development of an expert body of knowledge made available 
through higher education. In line with New Right thinking, the oe 
Sense’ of parents was portrayed as equal to that of the expert teacher; the 
Proposals were branded by the press as ‘the Mums’ Army . However, ek 
Overwhelming opposition from teachers and others, in 1993 the proposals 


were dropped by the government. T k 
The second initiative, which turned out to be politically much more sig- 
nificant, though in practice only marginally more successful (DIE 1993b; 
1998), was the launching of the 


Anderson 1994; Ofsted 1995b; TES 1995, A ae 
‘school-centred’ teacher training initiative (SCITT) which allowed schools to 


Opt out of links with higher education provision entirely and receive direct 
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government funding to run their own postgraduate training schemes. Within 
SCITT schemes, small groups of schools work together as consortia, buying 
in higher education expertise and/or accreditation if and when they see fit. 
Even if they do choose to involve higher education, it is the school or 
consortium, rather than the HEI, that initially receives the funding for such 
courses. The aim of the scheme, according to the government, was to give the 
teaching profession itself control over training. As the Minister of Education 
responsible for launching the scheme said at the time: ‘Under the school- 
centred teacher training scheme, schools will have real power to decide how 
members of the teaching profession should be trained’ (DfE 1993d). Those 
in higher education saw it rather differently. Anderson, who made an early 
study of the scheme, for example wrote, ‘Behind this move is an attempt to 
undermine the alleged over-theoretical and “producer” dominant role of 
university schools and institutes of education’ (Anderson 1994: 20). 

The early 1990s was a period of considerable influence for New Right 
thinkers in relation to initial teacher education. Their stated aim was the 
suppression of ‘lengthy, doctrinaire and demoralising’ training courses (Lawlor 
1990) and the creation of a ‘neutral’ system, in which teachers, rather than 
teacher educators, prepared students on a list of pre-defined competences- 
Their hope was that, by these means, they would see the rise of a different 
generation of teachers, whose professional values were untainted by views 
of the teacher education establishment. As we have indicated above, much 
of the thrust behind the 1992 and 1993 circulars and the creation of the 
SCITT scheme seemed to be in accord with these aspirations. However, the 
passing of the 1994 Education Act and establishment of the Teacher Train- 
ing Agency (TTA), meant that the next five years were to see some signifi- 
cant changes in this policy agenda. 


The rise of the TTA 


The Teacher Training Agency was established by the 1994 Education Act 
and took over most of the functions of CATE, as well as the funding of all 
initial teacher education in England. Indeed, one rationale used by the gove™ 
ment for the setting up of the TTA was a need to find a way permanently to 
fund SCITT schemes. It was because such schemes, which were central © 
the government's vision of the future of teacher education, were outside 


oe ‘ a 
existing funding arrangements, that a new agency had to be invented. AS 
1993 consultation document put it: 


The Government expects the numbers of school-centred courses t0 in- 
crease steadily during the rest of this decade. The role of schools as 
partners can also be expected to grow under the Government's existing 
reforms and proposal. For the future, new arrangements will be needed 
to ensure that school and higher education courses can be considere 

together and that the appropriate balance can be struck each year in the 
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distribution of students and funding as between courses of different 
types. To meet this need, the government proposes to establish a new 
statutory body, the Teacher Training Agency, to administer all central 
funds for initial teacher training in England. 
(DÍE 1993e: 6) 
In a sense, the agency was established as part of the government's ongo- 
ing challenge to the role of higher education. It was fundamentally based on 
the assumption that higher education did not have a necessary and distinctive 
contribution to make to initial teacher education; that is why a new national 
body was needed. John Patten, the Secretary of State in 1993, put that 
challenge more explicitly when announcing the new agency: 
Higher education institutions will maintain an important although chang- 
ing role in initial teacher training. Teacher training will be a joint ven- 
ture in which they must work alongside schools. Where schools choose to 
run their own courses, they will be able to take the initiative and work with 
higher education institutions of their own choice and on their own terms. By 
establishing one body to administer all the funds we will ensure that 
there is a co-ordinated approach to the provision of places and an appro- 
priate balance between the different types of training. 
(Patten 1993, emphasis added) 
The 1994 Education Bill which set up the TTA was highly controversial 
(Ambrose 1996), though much of the debate did not focus on the agency 
itself but on the principle of whether or not initial teacher education should 
necessarily include a higher education element. The new body was to be 
given three core responsibilities in relation to initial teacher education: teacher 
recruitment and supply, the funding of teacher education in England (though 
not in Wales), and the accreditation of courses. y 
With the establishment of the TTA, funding for initial teacher training in 
England was formally separated from the funding of other forms of higher 
education by the Higher Education Funding Council for England. Univer- 
sities and colleges bidding for funding were, in the future, to be treated 
as ‘service providers’ rather than a professionally autonomous group. of 
course, the very idea of establishing an agency to take over the entire sector 
of educational provision can be seen as an example of the neo-liberal 
marketization of education. As such it needs to be understood as part of a 
broader process of restructuring public administration (Mahony and Hextall 
1996). This is an issue that we discuss in more detail in Chapter 10. i 
When the new agency was formally established in September 1994, its 
board included two prominent New Right activists — Professor ANEO 
O'Hear and Baroness Caroline Cox. In many ways this incorporation 0 
Prominent critics of initial teacher education was significant for, together 
With the increasing marginalization of higher education, It aie = 
important change in the poli nger was there to 7 a voca 
‘context of influence’ separate lly formulating policy texts. 


z ‘ fE, the TTA 
With its new responsibilities and it from the D 


cy process. No lo 
d from those actua 
s formal separation 
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seemed increasingly to develop its own policy, while voices in the broader 
context of influence were silenced. 

The initial remit letter for the TTA from the Secretary of State was broad 
and by 1995 the TTA was assuming responsibility for an ever-widening 
range of activities (Mahony and Hextall 1996). In relation to initial teacher 
education, two requirements in the remit letter were particularly important. 
The first, giving sustenance to New Right ideas, was the formal requirement 
for the TTA to promote SCITT. The result has been that, despite the Ex- 
tremely small numbers involved (never more than 1.5 per cent of provi- 
sion), and the apparently negative reports on quality by the Office for 
Standards in Education (Ofsted 1995b), SCITT schemes have continued to 
enjoy official support. The second concerned the requirement to develop a 
strategy for linking funding to quality. It was this formal requirement that 
became the main strategy used by the TTA to gain progressively more can 
trol over the system as a whole. In theory, despite the constitution of its 
board, the primary concern of the TTA, at least in its early years, was not 
simply the advancement of the New Right agenda. Rather it could be Seen 
as an aggressive attempt, led by its senior officers, to rebuild a national 
system in which the agency itself was the definer and guardian of ‘quality’. 
In practice, the distinction was often not so clear, particularly as the TTA 
often had to compete with Ofsted, and Her Majesty’s Chief Inspector 1n 
particular, for the ear of government ministers. 

An early attempt by the TTA to gain control was the proposal to launch a 
detailed competency-based career entry profiling scheme. If it had been 
successful, the content of the profile would inevitably have become the 
content of the teacher training curriculum. However, trials showed the pro- 
posed strategy to be unworkable and the approach was drastically modified. 
A second, and in the event much more 
formal requirement to link funding to 
during the mid-1990s was utilized by 
structure and content of courses. 


aE 
successful, strategy was to utilize s 
quality. It was this requirement on 
the TTA to increase control over the 


In developing this control, inspections and inspection frameworks used by 
Ofsted, which was charged with working with the TTA on this issue, became 
increasingly important tools. Between 1993 and 1995, nearly all teacher 
education courses were inspected by Ofsted and ‘quality’ ratings applied: 
these inspections did much to encourage rapid conformity to the 1992 an 
1993 circulars. (As inspections became even more significant in the later 
1990s, more details of the process are given in Chapter 9). As we have 
already noted, the TTA was unusual in being responsible for funding, as well 
as policy and management within the system and the accreditation of courses: 
Following a very public enquiry into funding (Coopers and Lybrand 1995) 
the somewhat chaotic funding structure was simplified and rationalized. 
The TTA was then in a position to develop mechanisms that linked Ofsted 
‘quality ratings’ directly to funding. Again, we will exa 


mine this process İP 
more detail in Chapter 9. 


This then was the changing policy context within which we undertook 
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our second MOTE study. In the early phases of our work, SCITT schemes 
were being established and higher education-provided courses were in the 
process of implementing the 1992 and 1993 circulars. Later in the project, 
courses were having to come to terms with the workings of the TTA — with 
new accreditation arrangements, with new funding arrangements and with 
progressively more specific inspection regimes. If we again utilize the con- 
cepts of ‘readerly’ and ‘writerly’ texts, then we can suggest that this period 
was characterized by a concerted attempt by the government and later by 
the TTA to move to more ‘readerly’ policies. Those in higher education and 
in schools were intended to have less and less autonomy in how to interpret 
their responsibilities. 

Meanwhile, the government was encouraging a further competitor to 
both traditional providers and SCITT schemes through The Open Univer- 
sity’s courses of initial teacher training by distance learning. For some years, 
The Open University had collaborated with other higher education providers 
to produce support materials for teacher education, but now it entered into 
direct competition with them. It began to offer both primary and secondary 
PGCE courses in which students arranged their school experience in schools 
in their own locality, while they and their mentors were supported by 
distance learning materials and staff in regional offices. 

The potential implications of this plethora of new policies for teacher pro- 
fessionalism and professionality were complex. What Maclure (1993) said of 
one of the government's proposals may well have been more generally true: 


The first thing to remember about Government plans for teacher train- 
ing is that there is a plot and a sub-plot. The plot is straightforward. 
Give practising teachers a bigger part to play in the professional prepara- 
tion of their future colleagues. This is a good idea. The sub-plot is more 
sinister. It is to take teacher training out of the universities and colleges 
and ultimately to sever the connection between the study of education 

in higher education and its practice in schools. This is a deeply damag- 
ing idea and must be fought tooth and nail. The [proposals] must be 
examined closely for insidious attempts to dismantle the traditional 
defences of teaching as a profession. 

cession of policy initiatives actually change 
provision for professional preparation during this period? Commentators, 
many of them professionally involved in teacher education in traditional 
higher education contexts (Edwards 1992; Adams and Tulasiewicz 1995), 
expressed alarm. Were their fears actually realized? In the next two chapters 
we present the findings from our second national survey and our continued 
case study work undertaken during this period. Initially, in Chapter 6, we 
look at the impact of the reforms on the involvement of schools in the 
training process; in Chapter 7 we examine their impact on those in higher 


education. 


But how, in practice, did the suc 
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Introduction 


inued to be provided through 
chapter, in response to the 
»-1993a), most courses 
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time of our research, we have 


based on inei rses in England and Wales were 
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in their written work and in their practical teaching competence. Although 
much of the course was closely related to the world of school, for the most 
part, the formal responsibilities of teachers in the planning and provision of 
training were minimal. Even their role in the assessment of teaching prac- 
tice was often only an advisory one. 

One thing that our second round of research indicated was that in nearly 
all courses, that model of training had all but disappeared. Teachers were 
now significantly involved in a range of different aspects of courses, includ- 
ing planning, teaching and assessment. However, what also became appar- 
ent was that there were many ways of organizing partnerships (the detail of 
what was to be involved was not specified in the circulars); different models 
had significantly different implications for what the role of schools and 
teachers should be. They also had implications for the forms of professional- 
ism they were designed to engender in students. Exploring different models 
of partnership therefore became an important dimension of our research. 


‘Ideal typical’ models of partnership 


From our research we would suggest that as a starting point it is useful to 
identify two ‘ideal typical’ models of partnership at each end of a con- 
tinuum. At one end of the continuum there is ‘collaborative partnership’; at 
the other there is ‘complementary partnership’. We originally described this 
latter version as ‘separatist’ (Furlong ef al. 1996; Whiting et al. 1996), but 
now feel that ‘complementary’ is a more appropriate term for this approach. 
However, as we shall see, some aspects of this approach can appear separat- 
ist in practice. Meanwhile, it is important to emphasize that these models 
are indeed intended to be seen as ideal typical. Any one individual course 
might well embody aspects of each of these models — either in different parts 
of the course or for particular groups of students. The position is therefore 
complex. Nevertheless we have found it valuable to begin by suggesting 
such a continuum as represented in Figure 6.1. 

6.1 sets out a continuum of possible relationships between higher 


n institutions and schools. One end of the continuum represents 
sed models of integration. At 


Figure 
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Figure 6.1 Possible relationships between HEIs and schools showing 


ideal-typical models of partnership 
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e those 
the other end of the continuum there are those SCITT cae re R = 
i ibili they m 
i i no formal responsibility (though i 
in higher education have ; athe ay es 
i is). Neither model can be cl 
brought in on an ad hoc basis). l é wae 
erhi in that partnership necessarily, we would suggest, a 
degree of joint responsibility for course provision. The two idealize : an 
of partnership between these two extremes represent very differen 


egies for linking work in school and higher education. They are discussed in 
more detail below. 


Complementary partnership 


At one end of the continuum is what we w 


ould characterize as ‘comple- 
mentary partnershi 


p’. The school and the university or college are seen a 
having separate and complementary responsibilities but there is no P 
atic attempt to bring these two dimensions into dialogue. In other words 
there is partnership but not necessarily integration in the course; integration 
is something that the student him or herself has to achieve. This is the 
model of partnership that is put forward within government Circulars 9/92 
(DfE 1992) and 14/93 (DfE 1993a); the vision of the circulars is of a division 
of labour between schools and those in universities and colleges rather than 
integration. 


ithi r n smarte 
Within our sample of courses it seemed that such a model might emerge 
either f 


course which had 


y to schools explicitly claimed to 
be following the s 


E 1992): 
main responsibilit 


The 
the [deputy head] ani 


y for recommendations to the Exam Board are 


re visits but they are for specific purposes. Routine 


í - - . The schools themselves have actually taken 
ownership and taken professional responsib 


their role, I haven't pushed them. 
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things to earn their keep... Principally we have taken the area covered 
by the professional course and transferred responsibility for the assess- 
ment of that entirely and part of the provision to schools so that means 
that as far as we're concerned, the role of the link tutor has disap- 
peared ... the nature of visits that we make to schools will [also] change 
— because teachers will have the assessment role — we won't any more. 
The kind of time that we spend on assessment will change . . . because 


we are going to have to count it within the hours and be very restrictive. 


From our own fieldwork we would suggest that there are a number of 
strategies that can be utilized in any course in the development of partner- 
ship. We would suggest that the principal features of a complementary 
model of partnership might be as shown in Table 6.1. 


Table 6.1 Complementary partnership — key features 


Planning broad planning of structure with agreed areas of 


responsibility 
none or only for ‘troubleshooting’ 


HE visits to school 
strongly emphasized, defining areas of responsibility 


Documentation 

Content separate knowledge domains, no opportunities for 
dialogue 

Mentoring mentoring comes from knowledge base of school 

Assessment school responsible for teaching assessment 

Contractual relationship legalistic, finance led with discrete areas of responsibility 

Legitimation either principled commitment to role of school or 


pragmatic due to limited resources 


The implications for the professional socialization of students are clear. Work 
in school is intended to be undertaken separately from that in higher educa- 
tion. What students have to learn about the practical business of teaching is 
defined and assessed by those in school with little or no reference to more 
‘theoretical’ forms of knowledge traditionally made available through higher 
education. Universities and colleges retain an important role, but largely as 
the organizers of the scheme as a whole. Their time with students and 


therefore their sphere of influence is significantly curtailed. 


Collaborative partnership 


he time, however, a very different model of 


partnership was being proselytized — one that we would characterize as 
‘collaborative’. The best known example of collaborative partnership at the 
time was that developed by the Oxford secondary PGCE (Benton 1990, but 
see also Furlong et al. 1988). As Mcintyre (1991) argued, at the heart of this 


Among teacher educators at t 
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model is the commitment to develop a training programme EA 
are exposed to different forms of educational knowledge, som o 
come from school, some of which come from higher ier pont 
where. Teachers are seen as having an equally legitimate but per iy ce 
ent body of professional knowledge from those in higher ie aa tea 
are expected and encouraged to use what they learn in schoo to ah 
what they learn within the college or university and vice versa. It n ee 
this dialectic that they are expected to build up their own body of p as 
sional knowledge. For the model to succeed, teachers and lecturers oe 
opportunities to work and plan together on a regular basis; such ong A 
collaboration is essential if they are to develop a programme of work for ; 
student that is integrated between the higher education and the school. 


Below are some of the principles of this model of partnership taken from 
McIntyre (1993a): 


integration — one curriculum; 
complementarity; 

access to different kinds of knowledge; 

no need for consensus about good practice: 


critical questioning of all ideas about good practice; 
emphasis on student-teachers’ understanding of how they can learn; 
* progression individualized; 


mentoring as a new role to be explored; 
college tutor — also a new role to be explored. 


Some of these princi 


=f e, 
ples were expressed by our respondents. For exampl 
one secondary course 


lecturer said: 


In maths, I used to spend my time trying to give the students a vision of 
mathematics and educati 


ining — they see the 
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Table 6.2 Collaborative partnership — key features 
Hines aM pa ee ee E 


Planning emphasis on giving all tutors and teachers opportunities 
os to work together in small groups 

HE visits to school collaborative to discuss professional issues together 

Documentation codifies emerging collaborative practice 

Content schools and HE recognize legitimacy and difference of 


each others’ contribution to an ongoing dialogue 
defined as giving students access to teachers’ professional 


Mentoring 
knowledge - mentor ‘training’ as professional 
development, learning to articulate embedded 
knowledge 

Assessment collaborative, based on triangulation 


Contractual relationship negotiated, personal 
Legitimation commitment to value of collaboration in ITE 


far as I’m concerned there has been a big effort ... to power share if 
you like and there has been a genuine movement of responsibility. 


In Table 6.2 we set out how in ideal typical terms this model would be 
interpreted in practice. This then was the ‘idealized’ model of partnership 
that was favoured by professional teacher educators in the early and mid- 
1990s. Its popularity with those in higher education lay at least in part in 
the fact that, while it formally met the demands of recent reforms (schools 
were to be given a strong and valued role in the training process), it main- 
tained a strong role for higher education too; a view captured by one pri- 
mary PGCE course leader to whom we spoke: 
that we are in partnership - that the 


schools are as responsible for the training of the students as we are. So 
they are part of our planning and what they can provide, the hands-on 
experience we can’t and I think they also accept that what we can 
provide they can’t. They haven't got the time, they haven't got the 
resources, they haven't got the expertise that we have here and so I do 
feel that it is a strong partnership. 

vision of partnership, rather than challenging the forms 
ditionally made available through higher education, 
more achievable. By encouraging ongoing 
tudents, lecturers and teachers, the model 


held out the possibility of developing an effective and principled strategy for 


developing reflective practice where theory and practice were interrelated. 
Its implications for the professionalism of student teachers were therefore 


I believe strongly in the fact 


Significantly, this 
of professionalism tra 
potentially at least, made them 
forms of collaboration between s 


significant. 
These then were the two very different models of partnership that were 
laborative model was widely espoused, 


being put forward at the time. The col 
especially by those in higher education; government regulations encouraged 
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i roach. But what model was in fact being realized D 
a a rs to meet the new requirements? rgd AR Pe 
a i i dent of those in A 
A ele E RER ito the process as oenn 
aa we will look first at the growing ap: none mr 
in the training process and second at some of the Senay a bce aa 
system in developing effective partnerships. At the end o es 
after we have looked at the impact of these changes on 


i i e feel more 
education, we set out a third ideal type of partnership which we 
accurately characterizes what we found in practice. 


A growing role for schools and teachers 


Time in school 


s in 
Perhaps the simplest way of documenting the growing role of med 
training is to examine the amount of time students actually spent in s tal 
on serial and block practices. As we have seen, the new a eeede st ae 
were introduced during the course of the project specifically extende ae 
amount of time that was required. All secondary courses should have pe 
complying with the new arrangements of Circular 9/92 (DfE 1992) he is 
time of the Survey; primary courses were not required to comply unti 


term after we undertook our survey — September 1996, 
On one-year PGCE cou 


school for primary stude: 
showed that by 1996 all 
new requirements thou 
yet increased their tim 


cases was around 40 


culture of schools as thoroughly as possible. 
explained, 


In terms of what our trainees look like at the end.. 


. when it comes to 
h a year in a school . . 


era large majority of prim, 
to the new criteria. 


" z iC: 
In comparison with our 199] Survey therefore, students were on a 
spending significantly more time in school, However, as we saw in Chapter 3 
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mi 1991 many courses were giving students more time in schools than the 
minima required. Now, courses were not generally exceeding the speci- 
fied minima, indicating that, even for those course leaders committed to a 
school-based model, the maximum time in school had been reached. This 
seemed particularly so in the case of primary, where many courses seemed 
to have put off complying with the new requirements until it was absolutely 


necessary. 


Location of training 


olvement of schools in the training process 
f the teaching of various course elements. 
In the national survey, course leaders were therefore asked to rank each 
main course element on a five-point scale ranging from ‘all in the HEI’ to 
The main course elements were defined as follows: 


Another way of assessing the inv 
is to look at the physical location 0 


‘all in school’. 


e undergraduate subject studies (for undergraduate and conversion courses 


only); 
e main subject application; 
e core curriculum (for primary only); 
e other curriculum (for primary only); 
e education/professional studies (EPS); 
e school experience/working with children. 


From the results of this question we found that only ‘school experience/ 
working with children’ seemed to be taking place mainly in school. Predict- 
ably, over 85 per cent of course leaders described undergraduate subject 
studies as taking place wholly in the college or university. However, even 
main subject application was still seen by very few as taking place mainly in 
school. Around half regarded it as a joint venture between school and higher 
education, but a substantial percentage overall (32.6 per cent) saw it as 
taking place mainly in the university or college, and 10 per cent suggested 
that it all took place there. Educational and professional studies (EPS) showed 
a similar pattern: although 60 per cent said that EPS took place jointly 
between higher education and school, the remainder still indicated its loca- 
tion as being mainly or completely in higher education. Despite the growing 
amount of time being spent in schools there had not been any dramatic shift 
in the forms of training being undertaken there as opposed to what was 


offered within higher education. 


Teacher involvement in courses 


We also collected data on levels of school-based teacher involvement in 


various aspects of course delivery. These included: 
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e course planning, management and leadership; 


teaching students (subject studies, subject application, curriculum sub- 
jects, EPS, school experience); 


i i ced investi i A 
assessing students (essays, practical teaching, school-based investigation 
curriculum materials); 


5 ó ug 
profiling students (formative and summative, using and not using 
competences). 


; : aa school- 
Course leaders were asked to describe the level of involvement of schoc 


based teachers on a rating scale of 1-6. A rating of 1 indicated that they 


: : n KISS 5 
considered teachers were not involved at all. The scale between 2 and 


implied different degrees of joint responsibility. A rating of 6 was for when 
course leaders considered teachers were firmly 

The figures that follow show the overall pattern of involvement as 
assessed by course leaders across all modes of training. However, the 
commentary based on more detailed analysis of the returns indicates that it 


was almost invariably secondary one-year PGCE courses which involved 
teachers most of all, 


in charge. 


Figure 6.2 Primary 


and secondary teacher involvement in course 
leadership, recruitm 


ent and management 


Total 


Key: 
in 65 E secondary 
esponsibility Be O Primary 
5 
45 
4 
354 
3 
25 
2 
Not a 
involved 14 e? ' 
ie —— Interviewing Day-to-day 
esign planning 


Course planning, m 
As Figure 6.2 show: 
leadership activities 


anaging and lea, 
s, the m 
nowhe 


dership 


aean ratings for course 


i A d 
planning, managing an 
Te went above 


3.5 (the level would have pat 
mere ‘involvement’). The oon 
Course design and interviewing. 
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Elsewhere the ratings indicated involvement, but not responsibility. It seems 
surprising that course leaders’ rating of teacher involvement in day-to-day 
planning was not higher overall, although on one-year secondary PGCE 
courses it was given a rating of 3.5. However we would interpret this as 
indicating that it was only a small number of teachers who were becoming 
involved in the management of courses and in interviewing; when it came 
to the broad range of day-to-day course activity, teachers’ involvement was 
significantly less developed. In secondary courses, it was the one-year PGCE 
rather than the four-year undergraduate that recorded the higher ratings of 
3 or more — but in primary courses there was no such distinction. Course 
leadership clearly remained the responsibility of university and college tutors 


on all types of course. 


Figure 6.3 Primary and secondary teacher involvement in teaching 


students 
Key: 
E Secondary 


Total 645 
C Primary 


responsibility 


A 55 


Xo) 


X 15 
Not E | 
involved 1 + + + + + 1 


Undergraduate Main Core Other EPS School 
subject curriculum curriculum experience 


subject 


studies application subjects subjects 


Teaching students 

In relation to teaching, as Figure 6.3 demonstrates, teachers were rated by 
course leaders as having joint or primary responsibility for teaching students 
in the area of school experience or working with children. In secondary 
courses in particular, teachers were seen as taking the lead in this aspect of 
the work and secondary one-year PGCE courses showed a rating of 5. Given 
the increased amount of time students were now spending in school, this 
ts a significant change in the balance of responsibilities 


therefore represen i 
in higher education. 


between those in schools and those 
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Much of this move is captured in the change of title for pe oe 
‘supervisors’ to ‘mentors’ that happened at this time. (Our nee one 
survey revealed that at that time about 14 per cent of teachers wor! ing “ae 
students were formally designated as ‘mentors’; by our second survey 
figure had risen to nearly 60 per cent in secondary courses.) As es = 
teachers had been traditionally responsible merely for overseeing studen od 
As mentors, most courses expected them to take on a much more active role 


—a change well captured in this quotation from a mentor within a primary 
PGCE scheme: 


Up until a couple of years ago the class... you just had a role as the 
class teacher really and supported them and talked about how they'd 
done and gave suggestions and advice, whereas now it’s much more a 
tutoring role because we're a partnership school . . . and we've actually 


gone through training as student mentors and have a particular file and 
set procedures to go through. 


A mentor in a different scheme illustrated the demands as well as the 
rewards of the new role: 


I find it quite demanding but I also find it ver 


y rewarding. Erm, I really 
enjoy it. It gives me a kick up the 


backside quite honestly when I see 
what some marvellous ideas they come up with... We spend a lot of 


time talking ~ every day after school — twice a week I give them at least 
an hour or two hours of my time so that’s nearly four hours plus 
there’s always before school, after school. There's lunchtimes — even if 
they're doing a full-time block and they're teaching full-time I’m always 
there if they want me, either as a classroom assistant or to talk to. 


Historically, as the leader of a SCITT sch 


role was the legacy of the Articled and Li 


eme pointed out, this change of 
discussed in Chapter 4: 


censed Teacher Schemes that we 


mental from both sides. T 
back to before now. 


Teachers were then 
relation to the de i 


ical teaching competence. How- 
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this did not merit a ‘regularly involved’ rating. In secondary educational and 
professional studies, teachers were moving towards taking shared responsib- 
ility, again on PGCE courses in particular. 

Teachers were also seen as taking virtually no role in assessing essays and 
examination scripts, though they had some involvement in assessing school- 
based investigations and curriculum materials. As one four-year BEd course 
leader explained: 


They are involved in commenting on reflection activities, the sort of 
things that the student teachers are obliged to do, but not in terms of 
actually assessing them; they're involved in, sort of, negotiating a focus 
and whether it’s sort of a worthwhile thing to be doing, maybe if 
somebody’s looking at special needs and special needs policies or what- 
ever special needs teaching, and at the end the mentors are asked to 
make a comment on it, in terms of, you know, it’s validity within that 
school context. But the ultimate assessment, is actually done, final as- 
sessment is done by college staff. 


However, in the assessment of practical teaching they were beginning to take 
primary responsibility — especially on one- and three-year secondary courses. 

Moreover, in the area of profiling (both summative and formative), teachers 
were being given even more responsibility. This was especially so in second- 
ary courses that used competences, where teachers were moving towards 
taking primary responsibility for both formative and summative profiling. 
Teachers were also regularly involved in forms of profiling which did not 
make use of competences. Although the mean ratings on primary courses 
were lower than for secondary, they were all above 3.5, indicating that 
course leaders saw teachers as taking joint responsibility. 


SCITT course contributors 


we asked course leaders to rank the contribution 
e leaders, other teachers, higher education 
ents of their course. From the responses it 
course management in particular, the bal- 
higher education-based courses. In addi- 
e various taught elements of the courses, 
g role in course design, leadership and 


day-to-day planning: higher education was rated as making a very low 
contribution to each of these areas. It was also clear that course administra- 
tion was being carried out almost totally by the school-based course leaders. 
Nowhere in the higher education column was a mean rating reached, indic- 
ating that the partnership role of universities and colleges in this case was 
clearly much reduced. In relation to teaching, it seems that SCITT course 
leaders themselves had a strong role, taking joint responsibility in secondary 
courses for main subject application and EPS. Within our three primary 


In the SCITT questionnaire 
of a range of groups (e.g. cours 
staff, LEA staff) to different elem 
was evident that, in the area of 
ance was very different from the 
tion to high school involvement in th 
schools were rated as taking a leadin 
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SCITT courses, LEAs appeared to have a significant role in teaching main 
subject application. ‘ l AN f 

This strategy of SCITT consortia taking major responsibility for their oven 
teaching with only occasional support from other external specialists was 
well illustrated by one secondary course leader who explained: 


There is no involvement of HEIs except for the fact that the external 
examiners we use happen to be employed by X University though we 
employ them in a personal capacity. We have also bought the occa- 
sional session from someone based in an HEI. Other consultancy-based 
inputs include some from NCET [National Council for Educational 
Technology] and from ‘Somerset Thinking Skills’. The rest has been 
provided by the consortium — we have the necessary expertise ourselves; 
for example, one of our mentors was an advisor before we poached her 
back into teaching. We are very lucky to have her. 


Overall, therefore, we can see that the role 
cantly during this period. Students were spen 
teachers were taking progressively more and mc 
and assessing their practical teaching compet 


also reveal is that this increased role for teach 
traditional area. Nationally we 


of schools did increase signifi- 
ding more time in school and 
ore responsibility for mentoring 
ence. However, what our data 
ers was largely confined to this 
can see that, outside the SCITT experiment, 
schools were not Significantly becoming involved in the management of 
courses or in teaching and assessment of issues other than practical teaching 
competence. 


Forming Partnerships 


However, the fact that students were 
teachers were more involved in the 
little about the model of partne 
ism that was bein 


spending more time in school and that 


t if schools are unwill- 

ed is too high or if resources to support 
the scheme are limited. We can therefore gain some further insight into the 
model of partnershi ing developed at this time by examining 


Numbers of schools 


The number of schools 
nature of the Partnershi 
tion is challenging with 


with which a course 
P Into which it can en 
large numbers of sch 


works is likely to affect the 
ter; certainly close collabora- 
Ools. As Table 6.3 shows the 
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numbers of schools used by the primary undergraduate courses in pärucnlar 
were very large, with most using over 200 and several up to 400. This in 
partly because of the high numbers of students on such courses, approach- 
ing an average of 150 per course, but also because student—school raps 
were low. Most primary schools took only one or two students and were 
reluctant to take more. One BEd course tutor, explaining the difficulties of 
moving to the new partnership model, said: 


We're having to press the schools to take on more than they 
want ...some are very reluctant [to take on more] — they're tremend- 
ously interested in what we're doing but they're keen not to spoil 
what's there already because they think that they already have a very 
good link with us and not to overreach themselves. 


So many of them, if 
we allowed them to, would like to carry on as the 


y are now. 


The issue of numbers of schools was particularly acute in the 
distance learning course, which 
schools. Across its 
schools. 


Open University 
placed students one at a time in two different 
primary and secondary schools it was using almost 2000 


On conventional primary and secondary postgraduate courses, there were 
on average more students per school — between three and five was normal. 
Thus, although intakes on secondary PGCE courses in particular were high, 
school-based work was concentrated on fewer schools (the mean number 
was 58 schools), arguably making Partnership easier. 

By contrast, the numbers of schools in our respondent SCITT consortia 
ranged from just 4 to 11. The average student-school ratio for both primary 
and secondary courses was 2.7 to 1. The small number of schools involved 
in these consortia helped facilitate collaboration between the participating 
schools. As the coordinator of one SCITT scheme explained: 

There is no concept of a ‘lead school’ here — that is merely a financial 
arrangement. ,, [but] being a member of a consortium has certainly 
been of benefit t 


‘fit to those acting as mentors because it has enhanced their 
own professional development . 


; -- There are also other spin offs, like 
helping our NQTs get jobs. 


Selecting schools 


subject departments. 
ed Matching philosophy or ethos 


z availabili i iculum 
expertise. ability of National Curr 
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Figure 6.4 Percentage of courses reporting difficulties in recruitment of 
schools 
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Selection criteria were often written into partnership agreements. How- 
ever, as Figure 6.4 reveals, difficulty in recruiting schools meant that these 
criteria could not always be applied. It is not possible to know from this 
survey how many schools were actually selected according to the stated 
criteria, but it may be significant that the most common criterion of selec- 
tion cited by respondents was ‘willingness’ to be a partner and to sign up. 
This was particularly true of the secondary courses and even more so with 
those courses concentrating entirely on shortage subjects. 

In additional comments, many course leaders said that their desired 
criteria, although carefully thought through and often documented, were 
difficult to apply in practice; they often had to take what was offered. The 
following comments are from both primary and secondary undergraduate 


and postgraduate course leaders: 


Selection is a luxury we cannot afford. 


We are not in a position to be able to reject many schools who offer to 
be involved!! The chance would be a fine thing. 


All who have applied have been accepted. 


This year, because of huge student numbers, desperation! Anyone will 


almost do. 


These views were confirmed in our interviews. As one secondary two-year 


BEd course leader explained. 


The main reason is that in this current climate — financial climate — with 


the teacher-pupil ratio changing, so many teachers don’t have time to 
work with students and headteachers are saying — ‘No the teachers 


have enough to do — we can’t take on more.’ 
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In many areas those schools that did participate were therefore in a 
z rful position and able to call the shots, as another secondary course 
powe: s 
leader explained: 


To be frank, a lot of the schools where we are not particularly happy 
with the level of support, they respond one of two ways — to hold their 
hands in the air and say, ‘Yes, we are sorry, we have not been doing 
what we should’, and the other is to say, ‘Well, we're not going to have 
students any more.’ 


As a result, some course leaders felt it inappropriate to make any significant 


demands on schools in their negotiations. As this primary BEd course leader 
explained: 


Our major concern is that we don’t want to frighten off schools who 
may be saying, ‘Well, we don’t want any more than we are dealing 
with at the moment.’ 


While there were continuing difficulties in finding enough secondary school 
placements, some institutions reported a lessening of the problem in PGCE 
partnerships which were in their second year. Overall, however, more diffi- 
culties were reported with secondary PGCE courses than with undergradu- 
ate courses, although there was a mention of some schools being unwilling 
to take undergraduate students. 

In some areas, competition from other universities and colleges had ex- 
acerbated problems with placements — sometimes because schools had signed 
up to a sole partnership with another institution, sometimes because they 
were offering better terms. Where there were schools t 
more than one university or college, it had sometime 
or even withdrawal of partnership. Many se 
gested that some schools were unwilling to tak 
involved in partnership schemes, especially 
time and effort required. 

This was expected to apply even more to Primary courses, although some 
respondents acknowledged that the difficulties had 
apparent. Accordingly, there was concern about what wo 
fuller partnership model became mandator 
schools were often said to be 
full partnership and the addi 
PGCE course leader said 
drawal, ‘Schools’ needs 


aking students from 
s caused complications 
condary course leaders sug- 
e on the added responsibility 
when funding did not reflect the 


not always become 
uld happen when the 
y in September 1996. Primary 
happy with old arrangements and not to want 
tional responsibilities it implied. As a primary 


in pointing out the problem of last minute with- 
come first.’ 


Contracts 


As a further indication of the char. 
contracts that had been set u 
reported having to enter int 


acter of partnerships, we asked about the 
P. Significantly, some universities and colleges 
© different levels of Partnership with different 
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schools. For example, in 28 secondary courses, course leaders reported that 
they had solved the problem of recruitment of appropriate schools for par- 
ticular subjects by maintaining high university or college involvement. Schools 
could be in partnership in one of two (or more) ways: a full partnership or 
into what was called a ‘level 2’ or ‘associate’ partnership. At the second level 
of partnership, schools were involved with students at a lower level of 
responsibility or commitment and received a lower level of remuneration. In 
many ways, their role remained closer to that of pre-partnership practice. As 
one secondary PGCE course leader explained: 


We weren't able to recruit enough schools who would come into full 
partnership with us offering us staffing on professional tutor and sub- 
ject level and so this means that we had to perpetuate something of the 
old course, which is very much based on the subject link. 


At the time of the survey, many primary courses were still relating to their 
schools on a basis of custom and practice and goodwill, but comments 
suggested that many would be operating through differentiated contracts 
the following year. 

Finally, although we did not specifically ask about turnover of schools, a 
number of respondents mentioned the difficulty of turnover in the ‘additional 
comments’ on the questionnaire. For example two BEd course leaders, one 
primary and one secondary wrote: 


There is likely to be significant turnover of schools. 
Turnover in schools, departments and mentors is a problem. 


Of course when a school or even an individual mentor left the partnership 
there was not only the difficulty of finding another to take its place, the 
higher education institution also had to invest again in training a new group 
of mentors. It is to training and support that we now turn. 


Supporting Partnerships 


As we have indicated, the collaborative model of partnership is dependent 
on close and regular contact between lecturers and designated teachers in 
schools; it also demands the development of new skills, particularly on the 
part of designated mentors who have to take significantly greater respons- 
ibility for key aspects of the training. The same is true in complementary 
partnerships, although the skills involved might be different in certain ways. 
In our national survey we therefore asked about forms of regular contact 
and training. 

Only 153 out of 211 course leaders responded to our question on training, 
but our data show that the majority of respondents reported that around 
half of all designated teachers were trained, but that only 20 courses were 
training all or almost all these teachers. Nearly 90 per cent of those who 
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answered the question claimed that 50 per cent or more of their designated 
teachers were trained and 72 per cent said that 80 per cent or more were 
trained. 

Some training was therefore widely available for designated staff in partner- 
ship schemes. However, it was also apparent that such training was generally 
not available to other class teachers who were working with students on a 
day-to-day basis but lacked a designated role. Training for such staff largely 
came from school staff who were already trained, though it was not clear 


whether time or resources were made available for this. As one mentor 
explained: 


I did find the training [at the university] was very helpful because I did 
come back and I'd got all these competences, responsibilities, who's 
responsible for this, who's responsible for that, who has the greater 
responsibility ... and it meant that I could come back and say to class 
teachers, these are the areas where we have specific responsibilities 
during this practice and to ensure that we offer students opportunities 
which we can offer in school which they cannot have at the university. 


Despite such positive comments, when course leaders were asked how 


many days’ training were available, the limited character of what was of- 
fered in most schemes, even to d 


y esignated mentors, became apparent. Our 
evidence showed that the numb 


ers of training days available ranged from 
one to 15 but that, in the vast majority of cases, the training offered was 


limited to three days at most. Comments from course leaders indicated that 
a smaller numbers of days (say, one to three) were compulsory for new 
mentors, while higher numbers were often accounted for by an option to 


develop training into a certificate or module leading towards a higher degree 
within the HEI. As one mentor explained: 


I ve very much enjoyed it and feel much more confidence about doing 
it now, but I’m very aware that there are 


pai 1 l tutors in college who have far 
xperience and expertise than I do, for instance, and that they've 
a the breadth of having visited hundreds of different schools, you 
ae ie teen to sort of compare student practice across all of 
ase ‘ronments. I’m very conscious of that but I think the 
training that we’ve had has been probably the best it could be to actu- 
ally prepare us for what we actually do in the school. 
SCITT courses, although offerin 
training, gave them an average 


the time, although those wi 
i with courses valid i instituti 
: : . ate p. Hi 
said that this was being considered R E 
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What about other forms of contact? How did partners keep in touch with 
each other? Large numbers of course leaders reported the following mechan- 
isms: briefing meetings (173 courses); tutor visits (203 courses); collaborat- 
ive planning (176 courses); representative committees (191 courses). Other 
reported strategies included the following: newsletters, cluster meetings, 
telephone contact, and annual conferences or meetings. One course leader 
mentioned computer links (specifically e-mail) and it is known that at least 
one other institution was piloting this approach at the time. However, it was 
also apparent that the amount of routine personal contact had, in most 
courses, decreased. As the mentor from one primary BA (QTS) course 
explained: 


We have a link tutor who’s an overall link and somebody who’s there 
to visit the second years and make sure they're OK because they don’t 
actually get the observations and things, and just for us to ring up, you 
know, if there’s a problem or we're not sure about something so that 
there’s that link between school and college all the time. But there isn’t 


a college tutor that would come in weekly. 


Another mentor was more critical: 


I think we need more time alone with the tutors before the students 
come or during the time they’re here. We do get offered certain meet- 
ings in college at certain times — usually towards the end of the course. 
My student now has a tutor called X who I’ve only met on one or two 
occasions . . . I don’t know her very well. 

r and the quality of those links that is as 
important as their quantity. Many mentors we spoke to considered that they 
were in a strong position to provide high quality support for their students, 
as this quotation from a mentor in a secondary scheme illustrates: 


Of course it is the characte 


I think the school takes a pride in being involved in bringing new 
that being involved with 


professionals into business and I think .. 
departments who are 


the university gives a considerable input to the 
actively involved in a number of ways. The responsibility of the 
subject mentor has been proved in the school to be useful professional 
development. Erm... simply the injection of the students themselves 
into a department I think is clearly demonstrable, that that brings in 
fresh ideas to the department and a self-reflective quality into the 


department. 


Others mentors, however, saw their changed role less positively, as did this 
deputy headteacher involved in a large secondary PGCE course: 


The situation now is that you've got the same personnel at the univer- 
jing to do their level best to keep standards up but 
here after four weeks as opposed to seven weeks 
are not so well-informed and do not have 


sity department try 
[the students] arrive 
of the old course and they 
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the same skills. I feel, and the other mentors agree, that we keep an eye 
on them but we don’t give them the same attention as the tutors would 
have done in college . . . this is because we simply don’t have the time. 


Course leaders were also asked if current patterns of training and contact 
were likely to continue. Although 85 per cent of courses anticipated carry- 
ing on with the same basic training patterns, there was obvious concern as 
to how this would be paid for. Special ‘transitional funding’ had been used 
to initiate and develop partnerships, including the funding of mentor train- 
ing, but respondents were concerned that this would be an ongoing cost 


which had not been allowed for. As the course leader of a secondary scheme 
explained: 


There’s been a constant need to train staff up to work with our students 
and equally, even with schools staying inside partnership, it won't neces- 
sarily be the same staff every year who look after the students. 


A primary course leader was also worried: 


My real concern is the issue of continuing training for teacher-tutors 
Once the initial sum of money allocated is gone . .. I have fears that the 
cascade’ effect ultimately becomes so watered down that it is less than 


effective. If taining is not funded in the future then the whole partner- 
ship concept is threatened. 


Conclusion 


Er A ; SR 
om the evidence of our second national survey and case study work, it is 


eh oes na by the mid-1990s, the role of schools in initial 
premises aan ee ny Students were spending longer on school 
day-to-day supervision pes being given significant responsibility for the 
However, it was al assessment of practical teaching competence. 

as also clear that the forms of partnerships that were being 


developed betwe 

en schools and those in hi i A 
se in higher e the 

most part, not those s h ee 


ët Aoi EA ; 
eS out in either of the idealized models described 
of autonomy envisaged b courses were schools being given the degree 
aeeti ged bY the complementary model, though a number of 
ere moving in this direction — usually because of the con- 
out of principle. In the overwhelming major- 
role. As we will see in th were unwilling to take on a more substantial 
e ne hapter, this left those in higher education 
sponsibility in particular for the manage- 
Itses, including the organization of school- 
On the other hand, a small numbe 


7 Á r of š siti 
working with a stable group of school: T aTi and universiies wat 


sS and had been able to select those 
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schools in relation to their chosen criteria; they also seemed to be in a 
position to offer substantial training. In such conditions, it would have been 
possible in principle for them to develop collaborative forms of partnership 
with close and regular personal contact between teachers and HEI tutors — 
and a few did. However, the majority of courses found themselves having to 
form partnerships on much more adverse terms. They were working with 
large numbers of schools with some turnover; difficulties in recruitment of 
schools meant that they had little chance of imposing their own criteria and 
some at least were forced to enter into different forms of contract with 
different groups of schools; the majority also had only limited resources for 
training. In these circumstances the chances of establishing genuine collab- 
oration were substantially reduced. 

Some of these findings can be contrasted with SCITT courses. Here we 
found relatively secure relationships developing between small numbers of 
schools working in consortia. However, as we have also seen, they too failed 
to provide the opportunities promised by the collaborative or the comple- 
mentary model of training. The opportunities for working with professionals 
outside their designated schools were extremely limited - indeed much of 
their training was provided by one or two key teachers. Moreover, the 
professional development opportunities made available to those teachers 
who were involved were also found to be limited. 

So much for the changing role of schools in the mid-1990s. In the next 
chapter we turn our attention to the implications of the reforms for the 
changing role of those in higher education. We also present a rather differ- 
ent model of partnership — one that more closely matches the reality that 
Most institutions found themselves in when responding to the new criteria. 


7 Partnership — the 


changing role of higher 
education 


Well we know from the national data that HEI staff are still holding 
the baby in all sorts of ways - that is what partnership means 
nationally. 


(course leader, secondary PGCE) 


Introduction 


In the last chapter we documented how, in 


response to the policy changes 
introduced in the 


early 1990s, schools took on a much more active role in 
initial teacher education. Our national survey of 1996 revealed that students 
were spending substantially more time in school, and when they were in 
school, in comparison with the past, teachers were taking a much more 
active role in supporting and assessing their practical teaching competence. 
The change in title from ‘supervisor’ to ‘mentor’, we suggested, captured 
much of the spirit of these changes. However, implicit in the findings that 
we presented was the fact that, despite the aspirations of New Right com- 
mentators, those in higher education retained an important, if changed, role 


too (Furlong 1996; Furlong and Smith 1996). In the vast majority of courses, 
initial teacher education was now being organized through some form of 
partnership. 


As we saw in Chapter 6, we came to recognize that it was possible to 


develop more than one form of Partnership between schools and those in 
higher education. Moreover, those diff 


influence notions of professionalism being engendered in this new genera- 


e forms of partnership that were 
; ndings concerning the growing 
role for schools with two ideal typical models of partnership that were 
important at the time. The first we called the complementary (originally 
separatist) model, and this was the one that 


model, which was widely pros- 
he time. However, we suggested 
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that neither of these models seemed to fit the changes in practice that we 
saw emerging in the majority of courses at the time. 

In this chapter therefore we want to do two things. The first is to explore 
in more detail how the development of the partnership approach to training 
did indeed change the role of those in universities and colleges. Having done 
this, we will then return to consider the form of partnership that was in 
practice emerging in the mid-1990s and its implications for changing models 
of professionalism. To begin with, in order to understand the impact of the 
recent changes on the role of the higher education tutor, we briefly examine 
how that role has been constructed in the past. 


The changing policy context 
The 1950s, 1960s and 1970s — the expert emerges 


In 1981, Bell published a useful paper exploring the changing nature of 
teacher education in England and Wales during the 1950s, 1960s and 1970s. 
Three types of institutions succeeded each other during these decades — the 
teacher training college of the 1950s was transformed into the college of 
education of the 1960s, which was itself later transformed into the institute 
of higher education or polytechnic. On each occasion, as Bell notes, there 
was substantial disruption and the nature and conditions of teacher edu- 
cators’ work were changed. At the same time, however, there was a slow 
and progressive move towards the establishment of the teacher educator as 
an ‘expert’ with academic expertise in the field of children’s education and 


hence in teacher education itself. 

In characterizing the changes that took 
Bell draws on Weber's (1948) ideal typica 
tional structures to suggest that the vision of teacl i A 
fore the work of lecturers) in each type of institution was different. Teacher 
education in the 1950s in the teacher training colleges, he argues, can best 
be characterized as being ‘charismatic’ education. Lecturers were primarily 
concerned to produce the ‘good teacher’; training was fundamentally a moral 
exercise. Colleges were typically small, single-sex and physically and intel- 
lectually isolated — all factors that helped to create a moral community. The 
curriculum was largely undifferentiated and, as far as the rs i ane 
concerned, the most important person was their education cag who ha 
responsibility for education theory, curriculum work and for supervising 


their teaching practice. 
Following the Robbins Report (Ro 


place during the postwar period, 
l account of developing educa- 
eacher education (and there- 


bbins 1963), teacher education in the 


1960s was, as we noted in Chapter I, massively on relocated 
within the higher education system proper and the new B am ya 
born. The increased size of the institutions, the reduction in tutor am xe 
dent residence and the coeducational nature of the institutions meant that 
relationships were less personal. In addition, the curriculum became more 
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differentiated, academic and removed from the direct world of the school. 
Moreover, in order to satisfy the demands for academic rigour of the valid- 
ating universities, new disciplinary specialists in sociology, psychology, philo- 
sophy and history were recruited to replace generalist education tutors. 
These moves were justified largely in terms of the liberal education of the 
students. Studying the disciplines was conceived of as ‘part of the education 
of the scholar, who happened to want to be a teacher’ (Bell 1981:13); 
teacher educators became ‘academic experts’. 

The 1970s saw further upheaval in teacher education. Large numbers of 
colleges of education were closed and amalgamated and there were sub- 
stantial job losses. Following what many considered to be the ‘rape’ of the 
teacher education system (Henke 1977), initial teacher education increas- 
ingly took place in highly diversified institutions — the monotechnic college 
gave way to the polytechnic and institutes of higher education. Following 
the James Report of 1972 (James 1972), the academic approach of the 
1960s was increasingly brought into question. What James had argued for 
was for a form of training that was ‘unashamedly specialised and functional’ 
(1972: 23). The educational disciplines of sociology, psychology, philosophy 
and history should only be studied in so far as they were of practical use in 
developing effective teaching. The 1970s, according to Bell (1981), therefore 
saw the emergence of Weber's final ideal type of education — ‘specialized 
expert training’. Experts in curriculum, classroom interaction, geographical 
and mathematical education now taught students in college, but they were 


indeed ‘experts’ — sophisticated theoreticians in one specific aspect of profes- 
sional practice. 


The 1980s — the expert re-formed 


As we saw in Chapter 1, from an ideological point of view, the Thatcher 
government was strongly influenced by New Right thinking (Gamble 1983; 
Whitty 1989) which suggested that the central problem in teacher educa- 
tion, as in other areas of ‘state monopoly’, was ‘producer capture’. Thus 
according to O’Hear (1988b: 6) ‘a large vested interest has arisen in the form 
of a teacher training establishment which runs, directs and assesses the 
courses in teacher training’. Reform of teacher education was therefore 


dependent first and foremost on challenging those in control of the teacher 
education establishment — the academic experts. 


The first challenges, as we have see 
and the issuing of Circular 3/84 (DES 
open up teacher education to the ‘realiti 
to the world of schools. However, wh 
those in the context of influence, it is 
cular and indeed CATE itself saw their 
of teacher educators but of ‘re-formin 
of as the best professional Practice of t 


n, were the establishment of CATE 
1984) both of which attempted to 
es of the market’ — bringing it closer 
atever the ideological aspirations of 
clear that those who drafted the cir- 
aim not as undermining the expertise 
8’ it — promoting what they thought 
he day. In reality what CATE sought 
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to promote was not that different from the vision of training set out by the 
James Report of 12 years earlier. When the circular insisted that lecturers 
should periodically return to school for ‘recent and relevant’ experience, or 
when it insisted that main subject studies should be related to the curric- 
ulum of the school, its intention was not to challenge the expertise of teacher 
educators per se. Rather its aim was to insist that what teacher educators 
taught was appropriately related to the real world of school. The expertise 
of teacher educators was to be defined for the first time, but the right of 
teacher educators to be ‘the experts’ was not in itself questioned. 

The policy changes of the late 1980s were however more contradictory, as 
New Right critics arguing for the complete abolition of higher education’s 
role in training became increasingly influential. Within Circular 24/89 (DES 
1989a), it is possible to identify elements associated both with the ‘expert 
training model’ (probably promoted by CATE and HMI) as well as neo- 
liberal and neo-conservative views. For example, the circular increased the 
minimum time students should spend in school and insisted on a far greater 
involvement of teachers in the training process. At the same time, however, 
it maintained a strong role for ‘expert trainers’. It reasserted the importance 
of studying pedagogy, educational and professional studies and insisted that 
school experience should be closely related to these more ‘theoretical’ dimen- 
sions of preparation. 

A similar dualism was apparent in the two ne 
Articled and Licensed Teacher Schemes. As we saw in Chapter 4, articled 
teachers spent 80 per cent of their time in school, but for much of the 
training it was the expert view of the teacher educators that was to the fore. 
The Licensed Teacher Scheme was, however, quite different and the role of 


higher education was largely marginal. 


w routes set up — the 


The 1992 reforms — the expert suppressed? 


This then was the context into which the reforms of the early 1990s came. 
As we have already seen, Circulars 9/92 (DfE 1992) and 14/93 (DIE 1993a) 
formally at least, significantly weakened the position of those in higher 
education, insisting that training was handled through a partnership and 
insisting on the transfer of significant portions of the teacher education 
budget to schools for their contribution. The failed idea of the ‘Mums Army’ 
and then the SCITT experiment were even more ofa challenge in that they 
denied in principle that those in higher education had any distinctive con- 
tribution to make to initial teacher education. This denial was then formalized 
with the development of the TTA, which was charged with the responsibil- 
ity of ‘managing’ initial teacher education, wherever it was a How 
then did those in higher education respond to these changes? In the next 
section we draw on our research evidence to consider how their work was 


in reality changed by these interventions. 
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Who are the teacher educators and under what conditions 
do they work? 


In exploring the changing role of higher education tutors it is important 
to recognize that by the mid-1990s they were not a uniform group; those 
recruited to the profession as well as those who moved (or were moved) out 
of it were heterogeneous in their professional and academic biographies. 
What became clear during our research was that the structure and forms of 
expertise of the higher education teaching force to an important degree 
reflected the changing conditions under which initial teacher education had 
been organized in England and Wales in the past. When institutions had 
had the opportunity to appoint new staff, they had usually done so in ways 
that responded to the demands of the time. For example, the criteria used 
by institutions in making appointments prior to Circular 3/84 (DES 1984) 
were often very different from those utilized afterwards. Since that date, suc- 
cessive circulars and other pressures, particularly the Research Assessment 
Exercise (RAE), continued to influence recruitment policies. As a result, at 
the time of our second round of fieldwork we could identify the following 


groups of staff, each of which was recruited at different times and with 
different criteria in mind. 


Those recruited prior to Circular 3/84 were: 


‘disciplinary’ based academics who were sociologists, psychologists, philo- 
sophers or historians. They were mainly recruited for their academic 
expertise in the parent discipline; 

subject studies specialists who were mainly recruited for their academic 
rather than school expertise in the subject area; 

curriculum/methods specialists who were mainly recruited for expertise 


in schools in the teaching of Particular subjects and/or primary age phases. 


However, they frequently had higher degrees in the teaching of their 
specialist area. 


After Circular 3/84, institutions continued to recruit subject studies spe- 
cialists and curriculum/methods specialists but disciplinary experts were no 
longer recruited in substantial numbers. Moreover, in virtually all appoint- 
ments after this circular, ‘recent and relevant’ classroom experience was a 
recruitment criterion that was given far greater importance than in the past: 
in many cases it was given equal significance to that of established academic 
expertise. For many recruited in this period, a higher degree was something 
to be achieved after, rather than prior to appointment. Subject studies special- 
ists often chose to undertake their higher degrees in ‘educatic 
in the parent discipline as many of those recruited prior to 1984 had done. 

Within higher education institutions, therefore, changing recruitment 
criteria had resulted in there being a range of different groups of tutors in 
post with contrasting professional and academic backgrounds. The challenge 
for those with responsibility for managing faculties of education in the 
mid-1990s was therefore how to deploy these different groups of staff in a 


on’ rather than 
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context of rapidly changing national guidelines. All types of higher education 
tutor, whatever the reason for their original recruitment, were now fewer 
in number than in the recent past. Largely as a result of the transfer of funds 
to schools, virtually all institutions reported that they had reduced numbers 
of staff directly involved in initial training. This ‘wastage’ had occurred 
through a variety of mechanisms including: redundancies, retirements, pro- 
motions, movements to other education courses, and movements to other 
faculties (e.g main subject departments). The following response from the 
course leader of a two-year conversion PGCE course was typical of many: 


How does that [the transfer of funds] affect your staffing actually in the 
university then — the people that were working with them [students] in 
the previous term say — what will they be doing then? 


Well they are not here is the simple answer. First of all our staffing was 
such that nobody was only involved in teaching PGCE work. So our 
staff was also . . . we've always had a mixed economy. So people’s posts 
are justified by a diverse range of work. But in fact we're able to take 
advantage of people leaving either for a variety of reasons so that we've 
actually been able to reduce . . . or to put it another way round... we've 
been able to release funding to pass across to the schools without hav- 
ing to forcibly reduce our staffing. Just for the record I suppose we may 
have lost the equivalent of something like six staff — their posts have 
been turned into money that is now in schools. 

Many of those who had left direct involvement with initial teacher educa- 
tion were older staff with more traditional academic biographies. Those who 
remained in post found the nature and the conditions of their work had 
changed significantly. Many of the teacher educators we spoke to reported 
that in comparison with 1992 there had been a greater ‘intensification of 
their work, but what does intensification mean in this particular context? 


Increasing central control of the curriculum 


Designing a curriculum that fitted the demands of the new criteria was an 
increasingly difficult task — particularly in primary courses. The number of 
hours to be spent on each of the core subjects was now centrally specified as 
well as time in school. The result was that more and more issues had to be 
Packed into less and less time. The following quotation from the director of 
a newly developed three-year primary BEd degree well age the de- 
mands and the complexities of curriculum planning under the new arrange- 
ments. It also demonstrates how, in the face of government prescription, 


curriculum planning was becoming an increasingly technical affair. 


The programme totals 949 hours, the days in school ome an 
133 days. The English contact now is 112 and 38 directe hee ool, 
that goes for English, maths and science. The other a a wee) 
each, art, history and design technology with 19 connected to the school, 
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that makes 85 hours. Physical education is 40 hours, of which we have 
got 26 at Key Stage One and 14 at Key Stage Two. RE is 10.5 hours. 
Geography is 23.5; this will come within the primary curriculum then, 
13 in the first year in Key Stage One and 10.5 for Key Stage Two. 
Expressive arts, which is dance, music, drama, is taught only once so it 
has got to do both areas, that is 26 hours. Child development is 26 
hours in Year One. Equal opportunities is 13 hours, that is really one of 
the few education bits we have got left. Special needs provision is - 
there's two components — it is called dimensions of exceptionality, 
special needs itself is 10.5 plus the permeation which we have all got 
to take on board and highly able provision is 10.5 and they both work 
together. And the class in classroom organization, management, the 
nuts and bolts we have upped considerably and across the whole course 


to 66 hours — philosophy, sociology went six to seven years ago; there is 
only psychology left. 


Financial and other pressures 


The introduction of payments to schools had led directly to financial pres- 
sures on education faculties (this is in addition to financial pressures affect- 
ing the whole of higher education at the time for other reasons, e.g. sO 
called ‘efficiency gains’). This pressure had necessarily affected staffing 
levels. However, we found that obtaining precise and comparable data on 
staffing across different teacher education programmes was highly problem- 
atic. Courses utilized their staff in different ways. As the earlier quotation 
illustrates, sometimes they were deployed on one course, sometimes on 
many; staff-student ratios also varied substantially and increasing course 
sizes masked some of the worst effects of reduced funding. Nevertheless, our 
evidence suggests that financial pressures had resulted in: 


Increased staff-student ratios (SSRs) — Our survey indicated that the mean SSR 
for primary and secondary courses nationally was 1:21.5. However, often 
the ratios we observed during our field work were considerably worse than 
this. For example, one educational and professional studies (EPS) tutor was 
required to lead a ‘discussion’ with 140 students while in another institution 
a curriculum tutor led a ‘practical’ creative arts session with 40 students. 
Additional comments on our questionnaire indicated that, with the transfer 
of funds to schools, there had been a substantial worsening of SSRs over the 


past few years from about 1:15, brought about both by increasing student 
numbers and/or reducing staff numbers. 


ieee to diversify — In addition to increased SSRs there has been diversifica- 
initial inte) ea eae PGCE, staff had been informed that 
as a result all staff were aa only paid for two days per week of their time: 
duties on thè expected t take on substantial additional teaching 

er courses in order to ‘cover their costs’. What ‘diversification’ 
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actually came to mean varied considerably depending on the institutional 
context. In some institutions it meant working on other initial teacher edu- 
cation programmes (secondary curriculum tutors taking subject specialist 
work in primary programmes), in others it involved working in other facul- 
ties, while in yet other institutions it involved working overseas on a range 
of other programmes. 

For example the course director of a secondary undergraduate course 
described the pressures in her context: 


The university originally said it was fine and [payments to schools] 
were being taken into account, but in fact with the TTA, they are 
beginning to say, ‘This course has to be cost effective and it’s costing 
£X'. We are having to pay £1000 next year. We are waiting for final 
approval from the Finance Department on main campus. . . There have 
been comments like, ‘get out there and earn the money that’s being 
paid to schools’. It is very difficult and although you might think we 
have more free time, in fact we don’t. We are being expected to do 
more and more and take on the workloads of colleagues who have 
taken early retirement. 
Casualization — Casualization can take two forms: an increasing number of 
Staff appointed on part-time contracts and/or a greater proportion of full- 
timers being appointed on temporary contracts. Once again, comparable 
data were very difficult to obtain but, as an example, it may be helpful to 
examine one institution where the dean of initial teacher education re- 
lg the following staffing structure for the secondary PGCE in 1992 and 
995: 


In 1992, we employed 14 full-time permanent members of staff on this 
course, plus a large number of additional part-time casual support for 
EPS and some school supervision. Now [in 1995], although the course 
has expanded by about 20 per cent, we only employ 12 full-time staff, 
but three of them are on temporary contracts. In addition there are five 
Part-timers who are actually leading curriculum groups. All other part- 
lime support stopped in 1993. 

financial pressures, many teacher educators 
about their position and their future 
four-year primary BEd 


As a direct result of these 
reported feeling increasingly insecure 
in the profession. As the course director of one 


Course tellingly put it: 


Extra pressures, larger classes, reduced funding and eroded salaries have 
seriously affected [the morale of staff] together with redundants over 
the past 18 months. Individuals who have been totally committed to 
ITT no longer view it as a viable career. 

earch Assessment Exercise (RAE) was not a 
1995 and 1996 it was clearly a vitally 
interviewed, particularly those 


RAE pressures — Although the Res 
central focus of our research, during 
important issue for many of the lecturers We 
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in universities. Significantly the RAE affected different groups of staff in 
initial teacher education in different ways. For some, the ‘research success- 
ful’, successive rounds of the RAE had led to increased status and greater 
institutional opportunities; the RAE had also provided a route out of initial 
teacher education teaching for some. For others, particularly those recruited 
after Circular 3/84 (DES 1984), the RAE had been a major challenge. As 
was noted above, many lecturers recruited to universities in that period had 
not themselves completed research degrees or, sometimes, even masters’ 
degrees. As a consequence they were less able to compete for external and 
internal research funding and found themselves pressured to deliver on 


publication targets while studying for their own degrees and facing continu- 
ally increasing teaching workloads. 


Institutional contexts 


In understanding the impact of all of the above pressures on individual 
lecturers, our research illustrated the importance of institutional contexts. In 
some institutions, the impact of reduced finance on individual lecturers was 
significantly affected by the mix of other subjects within and outside educa- 
tion faculties. Monotechnic faculties with a very limited range of education 
programmes were perhaps most vulnerable to funding changes. The wealth 
of the institution was also important. In those colleges and universities 
experiencing general financial pressures, there were additional demands 
which resulted in almost insurmountable problems for those in education. 
Another factor was the financial model of the institution (top-slicing etc.).! 
At the extremes, in one case study institution, top-slicing, taken before 
any other costs, amounted to nearly 50 per cent of student fee income. In 
another, central costs were calculated at 30 per cent of any residue after 
all costs, including staffing and fees to schools, had been paid. This, in com- 
bination with widely varying student fees between institutions resulted in 
substantial variation in the income to individual faculties and courses. All 
of these pressures also varied in how they were mediated to staff by the 
institutional cultures. For example, some old universities continued to pro- 
tect their culture of individualism and lecturer autonomy while other institu- 
tions were subject to various versions of new managerialism. It was apparent 
in our research that the strengths and weaknesses of each model of partner- 


ship significantly affected how individual lecturers experienced the demands 
being made on them. 


The changing nature of the teacher educators’ work 


Professional ideals 


The conditions under which those tutor. 


s who remained in higher education 
worked were therefore materially wors 


e than in the previous period; there 
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were fewer of them, their staff-student ratio had substantially worsened and 
they were subject to a range of other pressures — financial, the RAE etc. 
Despite this, we found that, in the vast majority of cases, their professional 
ideals had changed very little. As the course leader of one four-year BEd 
course put it: 


The problem is that a lot of the changes that have happened haven't 
actually affected one’s philosophy but have removed the chance of 
achieving it — have made one much more reactive than proactive . . . Crisis 
management - lack of time to actually do the job properly, lack of time 
to actually talk to the students, increasing student group sizes, lack of 
money for hard resources — we can’t replace our computers when we 
need to, for example. 


As we saw in the last chapter, the planning of courses remained largely a 
responsibility for those in higher education. We can therefore gain some 
further insight into the nature of the ideals of those in higher education by 
looking at ‘course philosophy’. When course leaders in our national survey 
were asked whether their course was based on any particular model of the 
teacher, 137 out of 211 course leaders said ‘yes’ (65 per cent). Of those who 
elaborated on this in the open-ended section of the question, 98 (46 per 
cent) mentioned the word ‘reflective’, 86 of them using the term ‘reflective 
Practitioner’ (41 per cent). Twenty-three used the word ‘competent’ or ‘com- 
petence’ (11 per cent). 

Course leaders were also asked to choose three words from a list which 
would best characterize the sort of teacher their course aimed to produce. 
The three most common responses were ‘reflective’, ‘professional’ and ‘com- 
petent’. Significantly, SCITT course leaders answered in a similar fashion; 
‘reflective’ and ‘competent’ again being the most popular choices, together 
with ‘professional’ in secondary courses, and ‘collaborative in primary. 

Overall therefore, the responses suggest that the dominant model of pro- 
fessionalism in initial teacher education at the time had remained that of the 
‘reflective practitioner’ — though it was somewhat less dominant than at the 
time of the previous survey. Some of the other ‘orthodoxies that govern- 
ment and media commentators often associate with higher education-based 
Provision, such as being over concerned with ‘theory’ or being ‘child- 
centred’, wi ely in evidence in the responses. ? 

As we a ae however, despite the continuity of ideals, the reality 
was that teacher educators now had to work within a compe ae Tan 
work defined by government and they also had to work in partnership wit 


i ? 
schools. How did they respond to these new constraints: 


Working with competences 


vernment’s strategy to reform 


As i art of the go i 
we noted in Chapter 4, a key p nt of competences. Circulars 


initial teacher education was the developme 
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9/92 and 14/93 (DfE 1992; DfE 1993a) set out a list of competences which 
both primary and secondary initial teacher education courses were required 
to focus on ‘throughout the whole period of initial training’. The list of 
competency statements within the circulars was also to form the criteria 
against which students were to be assessed. i 

Initially, some British teacher educators had rejected the whole idea of 
using competences in teacher education on the grounds that it would 
encourage an overemphasis on skills and techniques; that it ignored vital 
components of teacher education; that what informed performance was as 
important as performance itself; and that the whole was more than the sum 
of the parts. This rejection was partly a reaction to American checklists of 
teacher behaviour, such as one scheme in which 121 separate teacher beha- 
viours had to be checked off by an independent observer and fed into a 
computer to produce a competency level (see Gitlin and Smyth 1989). 

However, other teacher educators who wer 
behaviourist approaches, argued that a ‘reflecti 
ing, which often claims to be the very antithesis of a technicist and beha- 
viourist view of teaching, could itself be expressed in competence terms. 
Hextall et al. (1991: 15), for example, argued that ‘teaching is not reducible 
to a set of technical operations’ but then went on to say that they were not 
‘Tunning away from the issue of the systematic appraisal of teaching com- 
petence’ and that even the quality of reflectivity could be formulated as a 
series of competences that could be monitored. 

When the Council for National Academic Awards looked at the early use 
of competences in teacher education course submissions, it found that there 


he use of the term (Whitty and Willmott 
s did indeed define competences in terms 
rmances, the execution of which at an 
identified by observation. However, al- 
f this approach were considerable, it took 
al life a competence can be applied only 
tably according to circum- 
ractitioner needs to be able 
that goes beyond a decontextualized 
ch was also open to the criticism that 
$ S teaching could not properly be seen as 
nothing more than t ber of discrete behaviours. 

most courses assigned much greater 
wledge, understanding and attitudes 
developing professional competence, 
ew) affecting practice in an integrative and 
holistic way. One advantage of applying this Perspective to teaching was 
that it could be seen to accommodate a strong dimension of values. It could 
thereby provide the basis for elaborating a more fully developed concept of 
the reflective practitioner (McElvogue and Salters 1992). Unlike simplistic 
checklists of teacher behaviour, this approach avoided seeming to place 


e equally scathing about such 
ve practitioner’ model of teach- 


fact that in re 
within specific conte 


stances, and in order 


importance to the part played by kno 
as central to the whole Process of 
and viewed these as permeating and 
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inappropriate constraints on the professional judgement of teachers and 
teacher educators. 

It is usually argued that national vocational qualifications (NVQs) entail 
the first approach, while a high level professional occupation like teaching 
can only operate with this broader approach to competences. A narrow 
definition based on observable workplace skills is certainly in some tension 
with the rationale of a liberal education and with the notion of the reflective 
professional. However, because there was apparently little pressure to force 
everything into an NVQ or behaviourist straitjacket, many British teacher 
educators eventually took the position that, if they could find ways of work- 
ing with competences that met the government's criteria without sacrificing 
a commitment to deeper professional values, they would be prepared to do 
so. More positively, some argued that, properly used, competences could actu- 
ally help to enhance the quality of the professional education of teachers 
and help to remove some of the mystique that had too often surrounded 
university-based teacher education in the past. 

This growing willingness among teacher educators to employ competences 
was evident in the findings of both our national survey and our case study 
visits. In our national survey of 1996, course leaders were asked whether 
they were using competences at the time (primary courses were not formally 
required to introduce them until the following year). The responses showed 
widespread use of competences across all types of course, both primary and 
secondary, though some courses (13 per cent) were using threshold compet- 
ences (achieved/not yet achieved) and others (74 per cent) favoured develop- 
mental competences (noting different levels of achievement). Competences 
had also come to take on a major role in the management of courses — in 
planning, in partnership, in profiling, in assessment and in quality control. 

We were particularly interested in the extent to which the existence of an 
Official list of competences, which has often been criticized for embodying 
technical rationality and neglecting more reflective and critical competences, 
Was actually changing the model of the teacher espoused by teacher edu- 
cators, Although the idea of competences had become a major element in 
many aspects of initial teacher education (planning, teaching and assessing) 
only 7 per cent of courses felt that the government list of competences was 
sufficient in itself. Seventy-seven per cent of courses reported that they had 
supplemented government competences with their own; the remaining 
courses reported that they had developed their own competences entirely. 
In other words, most courses had retained considerable freedom to decide 
on the particular approach they took to competences. ‘ i 

The officially stated view in the circular was that the specific competences 
listed in the circulars ‘do not constitute a complete curriculum for teacher 
education’ nor can ‘all aspects of a course. . . be described or assessed in 
[competency] form’ (DfE 1992). This was consistent with our fieldwork, 
which indicated that there was little continuing objection to the idea of 
competences among course leaders, but only because they felt that reflective 
competences could indeed be added to the official list in order to sustain a 
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broader definition of professionality. Course leaders appeared to believe mar 
they could defend extended notions of professionality while still aren: 
to government policy. Overall our findings on competences would ee 
Landman and Ozga’s (1995: 32, 35) suggestion that, even though ae 
a shift between Circular 24/89 (DES 1989a) and Circular 9/92 (DTE 1992) 
from ‘open-ended requirements . . . to the rather more technical competences : 
there remained considerable ‘room for constructive interpretation’. 


Working in partnership 


Partnership was also now mandatory and this, potentially at least, had 
significant implications for the role and responsibilities of those in higher 
education. In many ways, their work with students had been curtailed. As 
the course leader of a two-year BEd degree said: 


In many ways all the business of developing the actual classroom prac- 

tice is largely down to the school... Whereas in the past I would go 

into a school and watch a student and give them feedback on the lesson 

and debriefing, obviously I am not doing that any more — the school is. 
A secondary PGCE course leader said: 


Principally we have taken the area covered by the 
and transferred responsibility for the 
part of the provision to schools so t 
concerned, the role of the link 
visits that we make to sch 


professional course 
assessment of that entirely and 
hat means that as far as we're 
tutor has disappeared ... the nature of 
ools will [also] change — because teachers will 
have the assessment role — we won't any more. The kind of time that 
we spend on assessment will change . . . because we are going to have 
to count it within the hours and be very restrictive, 

AS a result of such changes it w. 


as also apparent that the opportunities for 
lecturers to achieve their ideal 


s had been substantially reduced. As one BEd 
course leader explained: 
Considerable chunks of HE input [are being] reduced, particularly 
subject expertise; we're 


our students being worse 
actical skills, we hope they 
we can’t actually guarantee 


In terms of pr: 
s is a hope — 
ve that. 


will be become better but thi 
that the new model will pro 
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with students during their time in college or university. Their sessions were 
still highly practically oriented, they still made significant use of their own 
pene? S a way of modelling good practice in school. What was different, 
, was that in most cases the amount of time they had in which to 
cover their curriculum had been significantly reduced. 
ee sae erty lecturers reported feeling out of touch with 
y in the final stages of courses where in the past 
there had been scope to work on students’ more advanced professional 
skills. Pressure of time also meant that in many courses we noted reduced 
Opportunities for lecturers to teach their specialisms; as well as overall time 
being reduced, optional courses had been cut to the minimum, and educa- 
tional and professional studies programmes dramatically reduced in scope. 
The special needs teaching in one secondary course illustrates the changes 
well. Under the old scheme, the lecturer responsible for special needs had 
led a ‘permeation model’; time was assigned for her to work with each 
secondary curriculum group exploring the implications of special needs in 
each subject area. In addition, students were given the opportunity to visit 
special schools and to share their experiences in follow-up discussions at the 
university. Students therefore had substantial specialist input on this topic - 
both from the lecturer and from their programme of visits which were 
carefully chosen to illustrate different models of good practice. Under the 
Partnership arrangements, the course only offered two formal lectures and 
Students were expected to follow up special needs during their existing 
school placement. As the lecturer herself pointed out, ‘Sometimes they see 
good practice, sometimes they don’t.’ 
Perhaps unsurprisingly therefore, whil 
the new regulations were an important opportunity to realize the ideals of 
collaborative partnership’, the majority did not. Many expressed strong and 
principled reservations about what they saw as the challenge to higher 
education’s role in teacher education in the new regulations. For these 
respondents, the new regulations were seen as having a number of weak- 
nesses. The sorts of concerns most frequently expressed were as follows: 


e a minority of lecturers felt that 


° the narrowness of the experience students were receiving in schools: 

English. I mean, the Eng- 
precisely what I want the 
sibility, whereas a lot of 
being rather restrictive 


It’s because there are so many versions of 
lish curriculum is not fixed at all and that’s 
students to understand — that there is this pos: 
them are being closed off into what I see as 


practices in English. 
(secondary PGCE tutor) 


° the variability of student experience: 
have had little or no support 


Some students come back to us who 
t non-existent general mentor 


from their subject mentor and almos 


tutorship and a get a very poor deal. 
(secondary PGCE course leader) 
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One of the things that we are looking at is. . . trying to ensure a 
dents get an equal opportunity of access to their teacher — in other 
words supply coverage being used effectively. Maybe not for an alter: 
noon necessarily but certainly an afternoon’s worth of time, but that s 
one of the things we are looking at the moment, we are looking to 
develop the way in which one can sensibly monitor the use of the 
transferred money. 

(four-year BEd course leader) 

e the loss of opportunities for mutual support by students: 


One of the advantages of coming back to university after being pe 
is that we learn a huge amount from our peers by coming back and 


discussing our placements, reflecting on things that we have done 
that have worked and haven’t worked. 


(primary PGCE student) 


e the loss of opportunities for advanced professional development: 


Having the opportunity to boot them along at the end. 
(secondary PGCE tutor) 


e the loss of opportunities for specialist work — sixth form experiences, 
optional courses etc.: 


It would be improper if I were 
student has a complete 


cannot provide because 
the chance to do really 


to suggest to you that every single 
range of opportunities in that phase... we 
not enough schools offer every single student 
detailed A-level work. 


(secondary two-year BEd course leader) 


» it was also apparent that many tutors felt 
s i elationship with ‘their’ students. 

As i weaknesses, the vast majority of the course 
spoke to believed that a continuing and strong role 
r education was essential. Means had to be found of ‘managing 


school partnerships so that as far as possible under the new arrangements, 
they continued to achieve what 


; ue they in higher education considered to be 
effective training. 


Managing partnerships 


A concern to see their own Principles of teacher education maintained was 
not the only reason that Partnerships had to be ‘managed’, however. IM 
Chapter 6 we Suggested that although generally schools were willing to take 

Upport of students in developing practical 
rity did not wish to take on more than this- 
leading role that was envisaged for them 
or in the circulars (DfE 1992; 1993a)- This 


, the majo 
They did not want to take the 


either in the SCITT experiment 
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was particularly the case in primary courses where many schools were seen 
as being content with their existing, limited, responsibilities. As one primary 
course leader explained: 


We tried to get schools to take on the delivery of courses but they did 
not want to get involved. 


As a consequence, in the vast majority of courses, those in higher educa- 
tion remained firmly in charge. Indeed, as the circulars left schools’ involve- 
ment to be entirely voluntary, those in higher education had little option 
but to take the lead where schools were unwilling to do so. As the same 


course leader went on to explain: 


Our new course will [therefore] still be led by us and we will say what 
percentage of time they ought to be teaching for example; what per- 
centage of time should be split between the whole class and groups; we 
will also be providing tasks for them to do in the school. 

A further pressure was the growing demand for external accountability. 
The extension of the remit of Her Majesty’s Inspectorate to students’ work 
in schools was of considerable concern to those in higher education. As we 
noted in Chapter 6, many courses had experienced difficulty in establishing 


their partnerships; they were working with large numbers of schools; they 


had little choice in who they accepted; and the training that it was possible 
Circular 9/92 stated that 


to make available was extremely limited. Formally, 
‘ensuring the overall quality of a course is a joint responsibility of the schools 
and the HEI’ (DÍE 1992: part 1, para. 3.3, our emphasis). Yet schools’ lac of 
Statutory responsibilities in relation to teacher education meant that, if they 
Were found to be failing to deliver adequate quality, they could withdraw 
from training; it was in the end a voluntary commitment. In contrast, those 
in higher education were held responsible for training wherever it took 
place. If it was found to be inadequate, even in a partner school, then there 
was the threat of withdrawal of accreditation from the whole course. Not 
Surprisingly, in virtually all courses we studied, it was those in higher edu- 
cation who were most concerned about quality control. ; 

As a result of these pressures, as well as the continuing commitment to 
Seeing their own ideals in teacher education achieved, the ‘management’ of 
Partnerships became of growing importance for those in higher education 
during the period of our research. The opportunities for direct contact with 
Students might have been reduced, but the need to manage the course as a 
whole through forms of quality control became ever more pressing. p devel- 
oping that management, a number of strategies were of significance: 
lationships within partnerships 
ne primary lecturer explained: 


Contracts — At the most fundamental level, re 


Were: increasingly managed through contracts. As 01 
hip contract where they formally 
that there is a letter which 


articular phase. 


There’s a contract. There’s a partners 
enter partnership with us and further to 
they sign saying they will take trainees 10 4 P 
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This was a dramatic change from the way in which ae e a 
schools and higher education had been conducted. In the past, ws ee 
in higher education could expect for their students while in <a fink 
highly variable — dependent on the goodwill of teachers giving t ae a 
freely. With the development of contracts, theoretically at least, ae 
higher education had the right insist that students had certain tra 
rtunities made available to them. 7 
ae a national survey, 57 per cent of higher education-based ys 
reported that they had established some kind of contract with all of the 


schools in their partnership. In secondary courses, the figure was nearly 
70 per cent. 


Quality control — In our national survey, course 
mechanisms were in place to ensure that all c 
helped to realize its key aims and, more specific 
ensure consistency and quality in school-based w 
multiple strategies. For example, the course lead 
ate course reported the follo 
aims of the course: 


leaders were asked what 
ontributors to the course 
ally, about mechanisms to 
ork. Most courses reported 
er of a primary postgradu- 
wing procedures for ensuring the delivery of the 


1 clear school-based work task books: 
2 preparation days for teachers before 
3 formal evaluations by students of every placement; 


4 a university link-tutor in every school to moderate across clusters: 
5 external examiners’ specific role, 


the main teaching practices; 


s š n ê 
A secondary undergraduate course respondent described quality assuranc 


as ʻa difficult issue to grapple with’. The main approaches used on thi 
course were: 


1 faculty based mentor training; 
2 regular visits by facult 


ing school experience; 
4 external examiners. 


In our national Survey the most fre 


Increased documentation — Course leaders 
documentation, Particularly course hand 
of the aims of the course for 
PGCE course leader was typic 


quently mentioned mechanisms were: 


Placed growing emphasis on clear 
books, to ensure an understanding 
all involved. This comment from a secondary 
al: 
The course handbook translates our aims into th 
each with a set of objectives... built into the struc 
the course via a planning ix and assessment s 


ree termly themes, 
ture and content of 
cheme. 

th higher education 
meetings: Steering gre 
Management commit 


d 
tutors and teachers reporte 

UPS, partnership ene 
tees, working parties, cluste 


attending a large number 
consultation committees, 


Proliferation of meetings — Bo 
of 
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meetings, moderation and evaluation meetings, termly and annual review 
meetings. Quality assurance was an important part of the remit of many of 
these meetings. As the leader of one four-year BEd course commented: 


I mean we have a regular dialogue with schools formally and informally 
-= about quality — it’s all about quality. It’s not about resources — it’s not 


about structure — it’s about quality. 


Student feedback — Student feedback became much more formalized and took 
On greater significance. Typical mechanisms included: staff-student commit- 
tees, questionnaires, journals, assignments and formal review meetings. 


Tutor visits — At the heart of the new quality control system were tutor visits. 
Virtually every respondent to our national survey reported that quality 
control was now an important part of the tutor’s role in visiting schools. As 
the leader of a primary PGCE course explained: 


The tutorial role is beginning to change from the direct supervision 
of the student's practice to one involving them in ‘monitoring the 
mentoring’. 

A secondary two-year BEd course leader put it more directly: 


And we are going to make sure that the trainees are getting appropriate 
experience from one school to another . . . we look at the kinds of pro- 
gramme that the school are [sic] offering students in terms of subject 
and in terms of whole school issues . . . I mean we literally have to go in 


and troubleshoot as it were. 


However, as this secondary PGCE lecturer commented, this new role as 


'roubleshooter was not without its difficulties: 


n because we're in some cases going 


It puts us i ery diffi itio : 
puts us in a very difficult posi are not doing the 


in and having to tell senior members of staff that they 
Job that we've actually paid them to do. 
5 ve train- 
Other mechanisms — Other mechanisms included staff opine apne of 
ing (mentor training was seen as a key means to aise ee vite nied; 
the Course, though as we saw in Chapter 6, This ere ae ere qual- 
external examiners’ visits and reports; using EEN  e two nee 
'ly assessment procedures; and Ofsted inspections. In cash 
Mentioned ‘external agencies or external assessors l 
i d a similar 
On sc indicated that their courses use 
r icate é 
T courses, espouse se partnership schemes and that 


range of quality assurance mechanisms to pal nd other external agen- 
they sometimes involved those in higher education â 


cies in their procedures. However, institutionally they bad Spas ard 
Ence of such matters and course leaders commented on thi AN 
that quality assurance meetings and procedures e P oii ae 
Schools, which they felt was inadequately reflected in the € 

SCITr funding. 
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Overall, the growing demand to ‘manage’ partnerships had a significant 
impact on the work of university and college-based tutors. Accountability 


was a source of added pressure on tutors. As one four-year BEd course 
leader explained: 


The inspections, the monitoring, all these little bits to go with it which 
I have a general feeling of unease about — increasing accountability 
actually reduces the quality of what you can deliver because you spend 


too much time looking over your shoulder and not enough getting on 
and doing it. 


In addition, lecturers seemed to spend substantially increased amounts of 
time in ‘generalist’ roles — liaising with senior school staff, teaching general- 
ized ‘professional’ programmes, and overseeing mixed groups of students. 
While these tasks had to be undertaken by somebody if the devolved struc- 
ere to be managed effectively, they 
Cturers to utilize their specialist skills. 
a move within higher education from 
In the past, those in higher education 
autonomy in their teaching. Increasingly, 
er able to act as autonomous experts. Rather 
scheme in which their personal expertise had to 
ly defined and publicly accountable framework. 


A new model of Partnership 


po i A r 
he nature of higher education tutors’ work in initial teacher education 


middle 1990s. Since 1984 we 
he notion of lecturers as inde- 


Be nge the autonomy of lecturers was not 
Scription of the curriculum in the f fo etences. 
Far more signif; 5 3 : ne form of comp: 

gnificant were tire financial pressures, Particularly those induced 


by the transfer of f i i 
accountability, unds to schools, and the increasing demand for public 


What are the im 
education for mod 
the mid-1990s? In 


plications of our findings on the changing role of higher 


actually being developed in 
Presented two ideal typical models - 
Partnership — each of which had differ- 
m of students training within them. 
ite the growing role for schools, these 
all Minority of courses. The evidence 
ucation set out in this chapter would 
we would call ‘HEI-led’. Below we set 
S$ seemed to be, Although it is idealized. 


on the changing ro 
imply a rather different model — one 
out what some of its idealized feature 
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we would suggest that the model does serve to illuminate the reality we 
witnessed more closely than the other ideal typical models we presented in 
Chapter 6. 


The HEI-led model of partnerships 


An HEI-led model is fundamentally different from the collaborative or the 
complementary model in that it is indeed led by those in the higher educa- 
tion, though sometimes with the help of a small group of teachers acting as 
consultants. The aim, as far as course leadership is concerned, is to utilize 
schools as a resource in setting up learning opportunities for students. Course 
leaders have a set of aims (often set out as a set of competences) that they 
want to achieve and this demands that schools act in similar ways and make 
available comparable opportunities for all students. Within this idealized 
model, quality control — making sure students all receive comparable train- 
'Ng opportunities — is a high priority. 

The motivation for the higher education-led model may either be prag- 
Matic or principled. Course leaders may in principle be committed to the 
idea of collaboration but find insufficient schools willing to take on this 
degree of responsibility or they may have insufficient resources to support 
the degree of liaison necessary to develop a collaborative approach. They 


allenged by the demand to be accountable for the 


May also feel extremely ch > 
ly devolved system. Alternatively, 


duality of training delivered through a high ed aks A 
Course leaders may be committed to a model of training that is antithetica 


to the demands of partnership. They may, for example, maintain a strong 
commitment to introducing students to ‘the best’ in educational oe 
Within their subject area; they may maintain a strong commitment to = 
Tole of educational theory within initial teacher education. In courses si 
@PProach this ideal, course leaders’ aims may not have changed oe y 
from the Past, though the means of achieving them certainly has. be 
higher education-led vision of training is to be achieved in the new contet; 
then the challenge is how to achieve it within a highly devolved system; 
Schools and teachers have to be drawn into the process of e in 3 
Systematic and structured manner. It may well be that it was bio a ~~ 
Ri Working in such a devolved context that encouraged course ea eee 
“mbrace the notion of competences so readily despite their early oppos 


to the į 
ide i 
er pragmatic, or some combina- 


tion nether the motivation was principled or t majority of the courses we 
n of est that the vast ma er 
the two, we would suggest tha Ft In Table Tol within. ther. 


€xamined had some or all of the features $ Fe weit 

lese then are the principal findings from both of o RR 
the impact of policy change on course design and course manag r 
the next chapter we turn our attention to the student ee eS nist 
Courses, exploring whether the changes introduced during 


™id-1990s did indeed impact on their experience. 
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Table 7.1 The idealized features of the HEI-led model 


kw 


Planning 
HE visits to school 


Documentation 
Content 


Mentoring 


Assessment 
Contractual relationship 


Legitimation 


Note 


1 Top-slicing refers to the central university tax on stude 
overheads ~ libraries, buildings, administration, etc. 


HElI-led with at most some consultation of small group 
of teachers 

strong emphasis on quality control; monitoring that 
school is delivering agreed learning opportunities 
strongly emphasized, defining tasks for schools 

HEI defines what students should learn in school, often 
utilizing an explicit competency framework 

mentors trained to deliver the competences the course 
defines as necessary 

HElI-led and defined 

directive with lists of tasks and relationship 
responsibilities 

acceptance of HEI-defined principles of ITE 


nt fees to cover university 


8 Researching student 
experience 


Introduction 


In previous chapters, following Ball’s framework (Bowe and Ball 1992), we 
have considered teacher education in three interlinked contexts of the policy 
Process in two successive periods — the early and mid-1990s. In each period, 
we have looked at the contexts of influence, text production and practice. 
However, as we indicated in Chapter 1, if we are to understand the impact 
of the changes to teacher education that we have documented, then there is 
One further dimension of the policy process that needs to be considered and 
that is the context of student experience itself. How have the changes we 
have documented influenced what students actually do during their train- 
ing, their confidence in their own professional preparation and their views 
on the training process? These are important questions, for just as there is a 
Complex and at times unpredictable relationship between the other con- 
texts, the same is true in relation to student experience. Simply because new 
forms of training are argued for by politicians or devised by course leaders, 


it does not necessarily mean that students’ experience itself is changed. 
Trying to capture the implications for students of the policy changes we 
lement of the two MOTE studies. 


documented was therefore an important € 
There are, however, numerous difficulties i Á À 
on their training. For example, as they only have their own very specific 
experience to draw on, they are unlikely to have any detailed historical 
sense of the changing nature of provision. In addition, if the research instru- 
ments used include some self-assessment of their own strengths and weak- 
nesses in teaching (as ours did) then they might be highly partial or simply 
Wrong in their judgements.’ Finally, given their stage of development, stu- 
dents may have only limited insight into the implications of their training 


n researching students’ views 
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for their long-term, as opposed to their immediate, professional develop- 
ment needs. For all of these reasons, students’ views on the quality of their 
training need to be treated with caution. Nevertheless, when placed along- 
side other forms of evidence, they do provide an important additional 
dimension in understanding the process of change. 

In undertaking our research on students’ experience, we were fortunate 
in being able to build on three earlier studies that had been conducted by 
HMI. The three surveys, each called The New Teacher in School, were under- 
taken in 1981 (HMI 1982), 1987 (HMI 1988a) and 1991 (Ofsted 1992). In 
each case, the strategy was similar. Approximately 300 newly qualified 
primary and secondary teachers were observed teaching for two lessons by 
HMI during their routine visits to schools. In addition, each newly qualified 
teacher completed a questionnaire which included a self-assessment of their 
own strengths and weaknesses on a series of key teaching skills (the teaching 
of reading, classroom management and control etc.), and their views about 
the quality and relevance of their initial training. Finally, HMI interviewed 
the newly qualified teachers and their headteachers in order to gain further 
information on their teaching skills and the quality of their preparation. 

These three HMI studies were invaluable to us in providing a baseline of 
evidence with which to compare our findings and we refer to them through- 
out this chapter. They were also useful as a source of ideas for a research 
strategy. In comparison with HMI, our resources were severely limited. For 
example, in their 1987 survey, HMI report that they were able to draw on 4 
team of 67 to visit schools over half a term. In contrast, for much of the 
a Project, we were able to employ only one half-time research officer! 
ae oe was therefore not possible and we chose instead . 
Site doii me ased on that devised by HMI. Like their oneal 
their ability to sade) ent Skills (erg; Tor primar ae 
of the reading) as well as a section exploring trainees’ views 


3 anig they had received. Given our interest in the changing nature 
A ng provision, and particularly the reduction of the amount of time 
or higher education-based studies, 


‘ it also included a section on trainees” 
u n s ; 
ee of key professional issues as well as their skills (e.g. the! 
R ae ing of the Principles behind different approaches to the teaching 
feos reds ee to both skills and understandings, we also asked 

aluate the contribution of b oe jon 
; à oth schools er educa 
to their professional development. Is and higher 

During our stud h 

Y, we developed and distri i m- 
: stribute ee erent but CO 
plementary questionnaires d three different 
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parallel, Newly Qualified Teacher (NQT) questionnaire, asking them to 
ai on their first year of teaching and how their training had prepared 
bie ior it. Here the response rate was 215 (37 per cent). Finally, the 
teachers of these 215 NQTs were contacted and asked to complete a 
Ps acre questionnaire assessing the trainees’ competence and training; 
er awl ne geet of these questionnaires were returned. In order to update 
ce, and take into account the impact of the most recent policy 
changes, a further sample of students were asked to complete the Exit 
questionnaire in the summer of 1997. Here the sample was taken from the 
subsample of 12 case study courses utilized for more detailed research in the 
second MOTE study. Unfortunately, on this occasion the response rate of 
ue cent G77 responses) was particularly low and we have therefore 
a the findings from this 1997 survey separately from the main Exit 
survey. 
wae to this questionnaire data, we 
both Mö six to 10 students during our visits to case study courses during 
E studies (55 discussion groups !n all each lasting 30 to 45 min- 
utes) and sat in on a number of teaching sessions. The semi-structured 
discussions focused on the students’ evaluation of their training and particu- 
larly the differential contribution of the school and higher education-based 
Parts of it; the observations acting as a limited form of triangulation. 
a our findings must be treated with some caution. Our survey 
Het onse rates, even for the main Exit survey, were at best satisfactory and 
aaa balling sampling strategy meant that, given the attrition of re- 
febre ents, the sample of headteachers in particular could not be considered 
d sentative. In addition, during our case study visits to courses, we were 
pk an on course leaders drawing together a group M e a 
thei cus group. Though each group of students we as eh 
4 ir views were representative, WE had no means of verifying this claim. 
OTIST, taken together, ur das te cat a aaa 
Of initial esi linea’ ube fe pees re will see, the views we 
"onde teacher education during the 1990s. As we = : gre iy aa 
ier were in marked contrast to those documented Dy 


we also held focus group discus- 


concentrated on two main issues: 


In re i 
reporting our findings here, we have 
bution of schools and 


: oe . p 5 
ae ones of training and the differential contri 
er education to professional development. 


Th 
e Outcomes of training 


Over, e 

rall quality and value 
our respondents’ satisfaction 
In our 1997 Exit survey, 97 
f their training as at least 


iticisms, 
kably high. 
lity 0 


Despi 

it Si i s “¢ 

with th, FOME inevitable specific Cr 

Bergen o Mainingiaverall was remar 
nt of students graded the overall qua 
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satisfactory and 78 per cent of them thought it was good coll tte Paar 
is a considerable improvement on the findings from the : Bee 
1992) survey where the figures were 89 per cent and 6 per a Lee 
tively and is a dramatic improvement on the situation in : cm Se ee 
The 1981 HMI survey did not report an overall level of satis an “s ore 
more detailed comments revealed considerable criticism. Bor ae. > ee 
half of all the respondents were critical of their courses for eee rs 
much time to educational studies and nearly 70 per cent thoug at amie 
little time had been spent on teaching methods and on teaching — nie 
contrast, in our main Exit survey, 70 per cent of students thought tha “4 
balance of time between school and the HEI had been ‘good or very goc - 
with only 3 per cent thinking it was ‘poor’. The overwhelming majority 

written comments on the questionnaires supported these positive views: 


> > sics 1 
There was a good balance of college/school. College gave the basics and 


i it i ice and 
the school experience gave the opportunity to put it into practice ar 
experiment. 


i > e egin 
The whole ethos and attitude towards teaching has enabled me to begi 


sai ioyed 
teaching in a positive and enthusiastic manner. I thoroughly enjoy! 


the PGCE and can honestly say it was the most valuable qualification I 
have gained, 


It prepared me well — 


gave me confidence and ability to teach effect- 
ively. Very encouragin 


g, realistic and valuable. 

In our main Exit survey, 
course had maintained or e 
The following written co 


nearly 99 per cent of students reported that me 
ven increased their initial enthusiasm for teaching- 
mments were typical of many: 

Despite a very hard teaching practice I am still enthusiastic about teach- 
ing. It has highlighted the use of various teaching methods and ap- 
proaches which work in varying situations. I am eager to have my own 
class and try out many of t 


he things I have been taught in college but 
unable to do in other people’s classes. 


It has 
which i 


. A ; - visits tO 
ged from group discussions during our visits 


courses, As a student on a two-year secondary conversion degree said: 


I think teachin 
felt the same o i 


and apply yourself to study and po 
need to teach and how to read the syllabus . . . I feel tha 
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the course has given me a tremendous ability to go out and research for 
myself. This is really what you need for life, dig it out for yourself. 


Phas ae there was a small minority (about 2 per cent) who reported that 
i ey had been put off by their training. In almost every case this was 
DE ce ; . £ 

ecause of their experience in school. One postgraduate wrote: 


It made me realize that as the education system stands at the moment, 
I'm not prepared to enter the profession. 1 don’t agree with the current 
National Curriculum and I feel that too much time is spent doing paper- 
work and not enough time is spent really helping children learn and 
develop socially and mentally. The profession is full of people advising 
you not to go into teaching - which to me is a very bad sign of the 
current state of the education profession. 


The vast majority of respondents did not take such an extreme view, 
though a great many commented on the negative views of the profession to 
which they were exposed. As one respondent wrote: 


The teacher training course provided the enthusiasm to do the job but 
Press, news and general attitudes towards teaching is a real off-put. 


Many implied that they were saddened by the low morale of the teachers 


themse] 
selves: 
aated the negative attitudes and 


I loved working with children but | 
profession for years. 


ethos of many who have been in the 


The increased time in schools, though appreciated, had, it seems, given 
trainees a clearer understanding of the hard work and dedication which 
the teaching profession demands as well as the time and energy required. 
as Ote primary student aptly put it, ‘tt is no easy life’, while a secondary 
rainee told us: 


Most teachers I see at this school don’t even have time to go to the loo, 


l j i 
et alone reflect on what they're doing! 


Teachi ‘ ; 
ching skills and understandings 

ved respondents making a self- 
sional competences and under- 
explicitly built on and extended the 


invol 


A core r 
Ore element in our questionnaires 
profes 


asse: Eit - 
Ssment in relation to a series of key 


Standin 
gs. In this aspect of our work we r i 
; F ki ndings. 

i research and it is instructive to begin bY arie so me 
1981, in HMI’ -vement 25 per cen V 

x + I's own judgement, 3 $: " : 

natkedly deficient in a number of the teaching skills vrs in 

Ww Ve been expected to acquire’ (HMI 1982: 31); 10 per cen a E 

a “re judged to be entirely unsuited for teaching. The gn Tae 

PPeared to be the failure to assess pupils’ work and to 
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methods and materials to their needs, particularly where there was a = 
range of ability, aptitude or cultural background present. The newly gua: 
fied teachers’ own self-assessments were on the whole equally negative. 
One in five felt that they had not been well prepared to plan work, to 
manage classrooms, or to teach mixed ability groups; around a third i 
they had been inadequately prepared to assess pupils, to teach maths, read- 
ing, and to teach less able pupils; and around a half fel they had keen 
inadequately prepared to teach difficult and less able pupils or to shi ie 
pastoral care duties. HMI felt that, in half of the cases, the newly qualified 
teachers’ judgements were well founded and in a third they were over- 


generous. They concluded that ‘it is difficult to resist the conclusion that more 
attention should be given to these 


areas of professional preparation in the 
course of training’ (1982: 31). 


By 1991 the situation had improved considerably. Eighty per cent of the 
new teachers were judged to be satisfactory or better and HMI considered 
that they were teaching a higher proportion of very good lessons than the 
Majority of fully experienced teachers. Eighty-five per cent of secondary 
teachers felt adequately or well prepared to teach their subject specialism. 
though amongst the primary teachers the picture 
over 80 per cent felt well prepared to teach 1 
54 per cent felt even ade 
core subjects, confidence 
history, music and RE, bi 


was more variable. Well 
mathematics and science but only 
quately prepared to teach reading.’ Beyond these 
was considerably lower: in technology, geography, 
etween a third and a half of primary teachers felt 
underprepared. In relation to specific skills in 1991, the overwhelming 
majority of new primary and secondary teachers felt well prepared in general 
classroom management, cross-curricular issues, use of resources and the 
ability to evaluate one’s own teaching. Among the aspects where new teachers 
felt least well Prepared were assessment, recording and reporting on pupils 


work and the Meeting of pupils’ special educational needs. In all of these 
areas, PGCE-trained teachers 


felt significantly less confident than their BEd 
counterparts, 


with our own findings in the middle and late 
4 was that by the mid-1990s, primary teachers 
season i ; aching of reading had improved substantially- 
er cent felt well prepared to teach reading and 
of teaching this figure had risen to 88 per cent 
ihe same was true in relation to the teaching of mathematics. At the end 0! 


ought they had been well or at least adequately 


k king back at the end of their first year of teach- 
ing, 94 per cent rated their 


initial training in this positive way. In science, 
» at 88 per cent in each survey. à 
re even more positive about newly qualifi 

ce than the new teachers themselves. This wer 
nee for the teaching of the core National Curric- 
thought their new colleagues had been well of 
h reading, 93.5 Per cent maths and 98 per cen! 


ed 
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science). There were just two exceptions to this pattern: concern was ex- 
pressed by a higher proportion of headteachers than by new teachers with 
regard to preparation for maintaining discipline and understanding the role 
of language in reading (but then only by 15 per cent and 12 per cent of 
respondents respectively). These apart, there was a remarkable consensus 
between newly qualified teachers and headteachers in their judgements. 
With regard to training by different routes, there was some evidence that 
primary headteachers felt that newly qualified teachers who had been trained 
through the BEd were better prepared than those who came through the 
PGCE. A greater number of PGCE-trained primary teachers were seen as 
having difficulties with classroom management, discipline, differentiation 
and curriculum development. As one headteacher wrote, ‘PGCE students 
would benefit from more opportunity for whole class management’. Interest- 
ingly, although numbers were small, headteachers made particularly positive 
judgements on those who trained through the Articled Teacher route. Articled 
teachers were not reported as having some of the same deficiencies as other 
trainees; none was seen as having difficulties with discipline and none with 
teaching children with special educational needs. As one headteacher wrote: 
depth of her training which has 


I have been very impressed by the 
E SET E : l first year in our school. She 


enabled her to complete a very successfu 
has been an asset to the school. 
these high levels of confidence in the core 


subjects were maintained and confidence in non-core material had increased. 
Both primary and secondary trainees were also very confident in all of their 
basic teaching skills: selecting appropriate teaching materials, malang a — 
Of teaching strategies etc. Where there were perceived weaknesses it fe 
relation to issues that had perhaps received less explicit Aee z i2 
their training in school. This was either in areas where schoo 5 are — 
be reluctant to give sufficient practical experience = er nei i dae 
exam classes (one-quarter of secondary trainees felt ina Egs e Setar 
to teach GCSE and nearly 60 per cent to teach A-level classes) 


e 
Parents (nearly two-thirds of all trainees felt inadequately as pence a 
Or in areas where there are known weaknesses amongst pe SREE of 
teachers, So, for example, over half of primary ae E n with English 
Secondary trainees felt inadequately prepared 10 teach = ie ICT in the 
as a second language; a third felt inadequately prepare deh irent 
classroom; and a quarter felt inadequately prepared DECE eatuetiteacten’ 
Special educational needs. In neatly all of these areas, P : 
felt Significantly less confident than their BEd one ropisi di 
Significantly, our NQT study demonstrated that a reas at the end of 
respondents still lacked confidence in these specific as thirds felt inad- 
their first year of teaching. So, after a year’s teaching. ash att ae 
equately prepared to teach children with English as Sk coal elven 
One-third felt inadequately prepared to teach persona ai A wont 
and to use ICT. Amongst primary teachers there were still sig 


In our 1997 Exit survey, 
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about competence in the areas of RE, PE and art and amongst secondary 
teachers a third still felt poorly prepared to teach A-level classes, though this 
worry was not endorsed by their headteachers. Given that these concerns 
remained a year after the completion of their training, it would seem that 
teaching experience alone is not capable of making up for specific skill 
weaknesses in initial training — at least not in the short term. 

However, as we indicated above, we were not only interested in skills; we 
also wanted to assess trainees’ understanding of key professional issues. In 
our main Exit survey, our newly qualified teachers reported very high levels 
of confidence in their understandings of issues surrounding both the cur- 
riculum and assessment, for example, the arguments in favour of a broad 
and balanced curriculum, and the impact of the National Curriculum and 


assessment on teaching and learning. They were also very confident in their 
understanding of the role of critical re 


In other areas — for example their un 
aims of education, different theories of child development and their rel- 
evance for education, and the reasons for different levels of pupil attainment 
— the vast majority reported at least adequate levels of understanding. How- 
ever, despite their reported confidence in teaching reading, nearly one-fifth 
were less confident that they understood the principles behind different 
approaches to the teaching of reading. Other weaknesses were reported in 
relation to understanding contemporary political debates about education, 
the effect of inequalities on educational achievement and the relationship 


between the educational system and the economy. 
Again there was 


different levels of co 


In the primary area in Particular, levels of confidence were frequently higher 


BEd route in comparison with those trained 
In addition we found that students on school-based 
emes reported less understanding of child development 
ntional courses, but felt better prepared for talking with 


flection in professional development. 
derstanding of differing views of the 


paren it 4 3 show any 
significant change i i fnd 
professional issues 


grow, so that by the late 
least as confident in most areas of 
were working alongside. Where 
s these were closely matched by 
ulation at large. By and large, 


1990s, newly quali 
their work as th 


S HMI would have evaluated their 
Iso do not know whether trainees’ 
Y professional issues, such as child 
idence does show, however, is that, 
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— pe were largely satisfied with their preparation. In 
re A ae. ie ified teachers had evaluated their training against the 
wasting ste se hey sei expected to do in their first posts and found it 
brihe ae pn hig emphasis on practical school-based work meant that 
felt teed ieta Sia kin newly qualified teachers and their headteachers 
iie levels y s a close match between the training that was provided and 
a els of skill and understanding currently demanded by schools. 
sil Py these Digt levels of confidence entirely a product of the growing 
i or schools in the training process, however? As far as the students 
a schools in reality become the main providers of initial 
Paia kee In the next section, we will explore these questions by 
higher ps n what trainees themselves saw as the differential contribution of 
cation and schools to their professional development. 


The contribution of schools and higher education to 
Professional development 


Quantitative findings 


he rE on already seen, during the 1980s, HMI’s evidence suggested that 
tae sr hi of students were critical of their professional preparation for 
in eet reasons. First, they considered that the balance between time 
time beir an higher education had been inappropriate with insufficient 
and Sates evoted to school-based activities such as classroom observation 
overem on practice; Second, many were critical of what they saw as the 
in ieir hasis on ‘theory’ within higher education-based work. As HMI wrote 
(1982: 4) report: 
lack of application of much of the 
he task of teaching. The state- 
d with the theory of 
ical problems that 


There was widespread criticism of the 
oa : both PGCE and BEd courses to t 
ae the courses ‘seemed to be preoccuple 
Wald Ne without any attempt to consider the pract 

e faced in the classroom’ was typical of many. 


me ee then, higher education was largely seen to be synonymous 
backer eory’ and school-based work with ‘practice’ and it was against this 
eee: aa that the drive to a more practically based form of training took 
muci uring the 1980s. In 1987, students were still being critical of too 

h emphasis on ‘theory’, but by 1992, HMI reported a very different 


Picture, They said: 
New teachers were generally well satisfied with the college-based ele- 
particularly highlighted: the 


eN of their course. Two aspects were pa fi 
P preparation in specialist subject teaching and the general intro- 
ion on to teaching. Two thirds of new teachers considered that educa- 
ihe; courses had been useful. Only a small minority considered that 

ir course had been too theoretical. 
(Ofsted 1992: 27) 
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Table 8.1 Students’ assessment of most significant contributor to development 
of their key professional competences (main Exit survey, n=574) 
eee 


Prepared: Significant contributors 


HEIs (%) Schools (%) 


to use a range of strategies appropriate to different 75 67 
learning purposes 

to plan lessons to ensure continuity and progression 69 57 

to select and use appropriate teaching materials 69 66 


to use information and communicatior 

to differentiate the curriculum in orde: 
needs of individual pupils 

to respond to pupils with special educational needs 


n technology 65 38 
r to meet the 60 56 


54 45 
to team-teach with your colleagues 54 56 
to teach mixed ability groups 52 71 


to undertake the pastoral responsibilities of a teacher 52 68 
to use the appropriate discipline strategies to maintain 45 82 
an orderly classroom environment 


are ensuring that that, training — undertaken as 


~ and not wasted studying dated and irrelevant 
texts on theory’ (Patten 1993), i 
ndents say in the mid- and late 1990s? What a 
r education as contributing to their professiona 
already indicated, one group of questions within 
ed students to rate their confidence on a range 0! 
nces and understandings. Within the same ques- 
them to indicat 
each of these key areas o 
Quantitative results fro 
What the tables re 
school and highe 
to students’ deve 


m this 


5 eg s. In 
j i aching competences. | 
Particular, respondents reported that higher education had made a signific- 
ant contribution to their ability to 


use a range 
cent), to plan lessons in o : 


P er’ 
of teaching strategies (75 Pe 
rder to ensu 


; P . et 
re continuity and progression (69 Pe 
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Table 8.2 Students’ assessment of most significant contributor to development 
of their key professional understandings (main Exit survey, n=574) 


a aa abi E ee 


Understanding of: icant contributors 


HEIs (%) Schools (%) 

the impact of the Education Reform Act (1988) on 86 19 

education 
the role of critical reflection in evaluating your teaching 84 52 
the impact of the National Curriculum on teaching 83 be 
the arguments in favour of a broad and balanced 83 43 

Curriculum 
the main changes in the education system since 1944 80 3 
the role of language in learning 78 38 
the impact of assessment on teaching and learning 76 6l 
Contemporary political debates about education 73 28 
differing views about the aims of education 73 36 
the effect of inequalities on education 69 37 
the way children learn 69 37 
the reasons for children’s different levels of attainment 62 59 
the relationship between schools and the economy 49 34 
the relationship between schools and the community 44 78 


teaching materials (69 per cent) and 


cent), to sele u iate 
To selecr ant Dsk approp nology (ICT) (65 per cent). 


to use į E iati ch 
€ information and communications te X 

J j N putors, 

In each of these areas, fewer students saw schools as major contributor 


ents re əd that school 
On the other hand, over 80 per cent of nto ee hie discipli- 
had made a significant contribution to their ability to use appro} à 


ioher education making 
nary strategies i ‘lass than half saw higher educatic 
en TS cent felt that the school had 


Gish 
on nificant contribution here). Over 70 PeF ied ability groups, while 
Contributed significantly to their ability to teach miren os nificant contri- 
Only just over half felt that higher education had made a significa 


DUti : o 
ution to the development of this competence. dings, our questionnaires 
Turning now to the issue of professional understandings, 


revealed that once again, both school and higher oe were ae 
portant, Nevertheless ‘Table 8.2 shows that the overwhe ming e 
`tudents saw higher education as a major Contrin ior Sderstandirigs: S0, 
fon ibutor ~ to the development of their ee n as contributing 
Sr Example, around 80 per cent of them saw higher educatio Ser 
a Bhificantly to their understandings of such issues a5 the age ene 
à broad and balanced curriculum and the role of languag in one main 
hols were seen by most students as the leading eens pine 
rga gi understanding — the relationship between school oa s eoncsibanne 
Oth institutions ae seen by significant numbers of students D aoe 
San understanding of the impact of the National Curriculum a 
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of assessment on teaching and learning. In relation to key posom 
understandings therefore, both higher education and schools were Gents 
making an important contribution but again in somewhat different ares 
Higher education was seen as contributing to a broader range of ae 

What these quantitative findings suggest overall is that, by the mid-19 C 7 
the simplistic association of higher education with ‘theory’ and schools = i 
‘practice’ had started to break down. Schools were certainly seen as Pine 
a very strong practical role but this was not exclusively so, and hig e 
education was now seen as an important contributor to the development o 
both ‘understandings’ and ‘competences’. But what did our more qualitative 


cmc penji in 
data suggest that students actually valued about their time in school and i 
higher education? 


Qualitative findings 


School experience — ‘Real kids, real life, real teachers’ 


In group discussions and in written comments, most students made it clear 
that they saw both schools and higher education as important. As one 
student explained: 

Both institutions should have a role in e 
can’t just take it from one or the othe 
to be done by both school and college 
tion and organization. 


very aspect of training. You 
r. Every aspect of training needs 
but with improved communica- 


Another responden 


t saw this as knitting in well with the higher education- 
based aspect of the 


course: 


ahi experience in teaching complemented the institution-based 
theory. 


_ However, despite valuing both institutions, for the majority, it was eel 
in school that was seen as the heart of the course. So, for example, when 
respondents to both of our Exit surveys were asked what aspects of school- 
based work contributed most to their professional development, many sim- 
ply wrote ‘all’ or ‘everything’. It was the ‘real’ aspects of school that were 
valued most: ‘real kids’, ‘real life context’, ‘real teachers’, As one secondary 
PGCE student wrote: 


Being in the classroom and gaining hands-on experience . . . all the theory 
in the world wil] never pr 


epare you for actually being there. 
Another wrote: 
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an o i i i 
ste de to find out things about themselves. Comments such as 
en ible to experiment with different teaching strategies to find the most 
rate sé i ‘ 
a e for me’ and, ‘The enjoyment of teaching proved that I had 
3 > he correct job for me’ were common 
nth e i i 
_ = [hoe of learning, a number of students talked about the chal- 
i ier re thrown in the deep end’, and of having the opportunity to 
istakes, using words like ‘tri 4 " i 
Ao ie g s e ‘trial and error’ and ‘the opportunity to 
Ho ei 
os t be in the classroom, what to say and do. Teaching practice is a 
he s trial and error; in other words if it doesn't work, don’t do it 
in and find something else. Y 
; $ . You can only 
ae g ly learn to teach by actually 


Making mistakes and being advised how to avoid 


As we È ; 

AN have already seen, in the 1980s, HMI studies had indicated that 

notia s were frequently critical of their school experience. Not only was it 
ng enough but when they were in school they complained of insuffi- 


cient ap A 
Gar opportunities to observe and work alongside experienced teachers. 

re k a : à 
espondents presented a very different picture. Being observed by teachers 
opportunity to observe was 


who a 2 s 
fie thin provided feedback and having the 
1C: PT : A 
ei mentioned as a valuable part of school experience. Sometimes, 
ation had the effect of ‘watching how teaching should not be done’: 
i.e. I saw very unmotivated 
Je with no encouragement. 


them in the future. 


I di a á 
sr sen how I did not want to teach, 
pils being taught in the completely wrong sty 


teacher input — from headteachers, from other col- 
was positively assessed as having 


] development. Students wrote and 


Pr en particularly from mentors - 
talked oe greatly to students’ professiona a 
to see ti phi’ about the importance of a range of different opportunities: 
ing seen rienced teachers in action and have access to a ‘variety of teach- 
then to aa to talk with teachers of ‘difficult classes after I had taught 
the Sonin lessons before and after observing and teaching; and to have 
In all of EE of working alongside a variety of different professionals. 
is, having explicit support from mentors was seen as critical: 
ke Mentor support and feedback was essential and worked best on 
helped basis to start with — it built confidence in your abilities and 
set targets to work towards. 


entor for the week ahead was helpful — 


Di ; 
Scussion of lessons with the m 


about what will and will not work. 
hrough it, a sig- 


ace, it was that, t 
ynical attitudes: 


If th 
e i i 
re was a downside to school experier 
to negative and € 


nifica Aas 

nt minority of students was exposed 

It’ 5 

ai depressing when on TP [teaching practice] to see that all the staff 
er talk about is early retirement, lowering standards and personal 


s 
tress-related crises. 
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i i S i eachers 
1 feel the need to guard against becoming as cynical as many teach 
that I met in my TP school. 


Even so, the fact that, as we have already noted, the 
dents felt that their enthusiasm for teaching had bee 
enhanced by their course implies that most of the 

e negative comments. : . 
ee : review of all of our qualitative evidence it is hard to ae 
conclusion that, for the overwhelming majority of our students, WOE i 
school was the most important aspect of their professional CA Semen 
was here that they learned how to manage classes, how to discipline eed 
how to plan lessons and how to carry out assessment. As so many of t ne ? 
said and wrote, there is no substitute for actually doing the job. Yet ate 
this recognition, there remained a sense in which most students did not s 
work in school as sufficient in itself. Some skills, such as Coupa a 
classroom management, were seen as being learned primarily in the ate 
room. For many other skills and understandings, however, the rae 
Was the context where, with appropriate support from mentors and othe i 
they were able to put into practice what they had learned elsewhere. Practica 
experience, although vital, was not seen as sufficient in itself. 


vast majority of stu- 
n maintained or even 
m were able to rise above 


Higher education — learning from ‘theory’ 


‘Theory’ 


time in school and despite the 

ors, learning in highe 
s ‘theo; 
respondents to have 
were common: 


growing professionalism 
r education (what many punem 
Ty’) was seen by the overwhelming majority of 5 a 
a vital role to play. Comments such as the following 


Having studied and discussed ‘theory’ before being sent to schools gave 
great confidence, 


Teaching practice Was the most helpful but 1 definitely needed the 
theory first, 


What did our respondents mean 
not referring to was the 
from the foundation di 
history that had domin. 
and early 1980s. In the 


ere 
by ‘theory’, however? What they W 
sort of explicit the, 


scipline Psychology, philosophy 705 
ion curriculum in the 197 e 

of cases, the students we spoke to wee 

describing something 1 as much more professionally pan 
and practical. Primary Students, for example, commented favourably on ther 
‘theoretical’ covera d foundation subjects, subject know 
ledge, and the importance of learning how to ‘operationalize’ the Nation? 
Curriculum ar themes. These were things that were no 
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necessarily well covered in school. One primary PGCE student spoke for 
many when she commented that she gained most from: 


Training to deliver and interpret the content of the National Curric- 
ulum, the core aspects particularly. These curriculum studies plus educa- 
tional studies combined to contribute significantly to my professional 
training and equipped me to teach all areas, but with more confidence 


in the core subjects. 


Another spoke of working in the area of primary mathematics: 


Our maths has been incredible — really full...some of it has been 
Particularly useful in explaining where the children would have difficulty 
with the steps. So theory of what the subject is about, children’s prob- 
lems, the sorts of things you can do to cope with the subject... It’s 
been very supportive as well. They didn’t pretend that we were all 
brilliant mathematicians and really confident — that has helped build 
our confidence. 

nt from a student on the same course illustrates an 


approach that was commonly adopted in primary courses in particular. Given 
the limited amount of time available and the potentially huge range of the 
curriculum to be covered, the emphasis in curriculum studies such as history 
Or geography had to be on teaching the students how to find things out for 
themselves rather than teaching them content directly. In this particular 
Course, the time available for covering history, and the remainder of the 
Non-core subjects in the curriculum, was 10 hours. 


The following comme 


So how do you make up for your lack of subject knowledge in history? 
Most of it has been linked to the National Curriculum but from the 
history point of view it was looking at sources. It told you a lot about 
Where to find the sources and what you needed. When we did a project 
We were told to be resourceful. Go to the museum and get somebody in 
with some artefacts, or you could have a day when you’d bring in all 
Sorts of other things, maps and this is how you could use them. 
students also commented favourably on what 
g- Interestingly, planning was 
dering the contribution of 
hat the students 


med in the 


line al and secondary stud c 
Smeti d learned about the ‘theory of planon ] 
scho T that was also mentioned when a ‘ae 
Sati work. As such, it throws further ligh pa 
two a meant by ‘theory’ and the differences 1 what We sagt 
p aa oe School experience was appreciated bean a wi at 
igher ried ‘real’ teaching; the need to plan was imme ia ret salad 
of Work, ucation, on the other hand, focused on planning sus s 
- As one four-year BEd student explained: 
ns. We could have 
ve done. 


kak a whole 
sha give us so many ideas for lesson pla 
me of work for five weeks just from what we 
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e ihi il 
f our respondents mentioned this aspect of planning when —_— 
ae oh d learned about the issue in school. Perhaps because longer te 4 
na a i at art of students’ day-to-day work in schools, it cone 
oe a but detached, no matier how practically oriented the 
i at were run. ; er 
le largely practical and professional orientation, pe srs 
negative comments on theory in our two Exit surveys, but, in a kacak 
quantitative findings, very few indeed. Comments like the following v 


The institution-based side of the 
that there is a lot of talkin 
help! 


ee ere 
course confirmed my previous corr 
8 in such places but little action or practic 


z i salot ali y more 
Interestingly, our group discussions with students revealed mwa jie 
dissatisfaction. However such criticisms were usually because of t 


; ; : cae ay vle, one 
‘theory’ was taught rather than its existence in principle. For examp 
student said: 


i j ai e universit 
It’s vital that we get the theory but is the delivery of it in the university 
the best Way to do this? 


We had bad lecturers on ge 
only touched on. This left y 


apparent that the perceived value al 
Students in years one and two on undergra mee 
two-year programme often felt the need for it oa 
ess theoretical input. However, the A na 
spoke to who were entering the final Stages of their training, like Mt 
questionnaires, were frequently appreciative 0 he 
d received, Some students explicitly referred tot é 
eory had changed during the course. As a part-um 


I find myself constantly going back t 
works ~ I really need that, 
make them relevant, 
me. And a lot of the 


© the OU [Open University] mn 
But we needed the school experience t€ 
In year one, a lot of stuff didn’t mean much tO 
seminars didn't seem relevant. 


tical 
key issue was the way in which ibeoreh 
€ more practical elements of the cous ie 
$ lack of practical experience sometimes en 
the theoretical in Trelevant, However, as one primary un 
graduate student noted 


A g” 
which pro" 
ae Ey erience* 

based training, described a similar experi 
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It was more on classroom management than on how to teach science. 
At the time I could not see the point of it all but then it started to click, 
Particularly after we had started going into school — not during the visits 
but during the two terms’ job. Now, looking back on it, it was brilliant. 
It provided you with everything you needed. 


Range 

Also appreciated was the fact that through higher education, students were 

exposed to a broad range of practice - more so than was available in any 

one school: 
You've got a huge range — the lecturers have all got different ideas and 
therefore you get to learn different ideas, different philosophies - you 
don't necessarily agree with them but you are exposed to them — you 
are not just channelled in one direction. 

Or as other students put it, the higher education course provided: 


Individual modules that dealt with each curriculum area, providing 

Opportunities for gathering ideas, resources, planning and assessing a 

Particular area of the curriculum. 

While many students were strongly appreciative of the support they had 
received in schools, there was lots of evidence that school experience was 
Still extremely variable and higher education was expected to ‘plug the gaps’. 


In my subject area the school department was a bit outdated. It was 


really at a parochial level. 

is that we would be too 
d. We need college. They 
h us for example. 


One danger of putting us in school more 
dependent on them. Their input is restricte r 
haven't got time or expertise to cover assessment wit 


Vision 

AS we indi f 
y indicated above, nearly 98 per cent ol t s 

Ext Survey indicated that their course had maintained or ee 

enthusiasm for teaching. For many students, higher education L phan 

important part in this process by providing a vision of what goo 


actually was, For example one student said: 


he respondents to our main 


It gave me a very idealistic way of teaching in the institution- based pan 
of the course, giving me very high expectations of pin tg te still 
School. The school experience gave me a realistic attitu e ale ra 
Maintaining my high expectations and lots of enthusiasm 

Ject I teach, 


Anoth 
er commented: | 
main subject tutors. Their 


The best examples of teaching came from my mM de me realize how 
enthusiasm for the subject was infectious and it ma neal te lent 
Much the attitude of the teacher can affect the atutu 
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They encouraged us to experiment, to look at things pth i 

shieve very 1 p 
different approaches and in the end enabled me to achieve very mg RA 
higher than I thought was possible. It was an awesome example of th 
power of successful teaching. 


> 3 icu- 
This last student, who was on a four-year BA/QTS programme, was part 
larly eloquent, but many others wrote and spoke positively too: 


s ii iasi of 
My own enthusiasm has been kindled by the infectious enthusiasm ¢ 
my subject tutors at school and at university, 


The detailed information provided by my subject tutor — including dif- 
ferent approaches to teaching English — has made me more enthusiastic 
about entering the teaching profession. 

Despite the increased time an 
was, for significant numbe 
source of ideals and mod 
matched by what they fou 


d contribution of schools, higher education 
rs of our students, still seen as an important 
els for teaching. Sometimes these ideals were 
nd in school and sometimes they were nol: 

I think it’s been successful because 
been teflectively critical of tł 
judgement but what we 


a lot of us have gone into school and 
ne maths in school. We may have reserved 
have been told in college goes on in schools 
which is wrong practice, i.e. book work. This is one way that the orm 
has helped us to see that it’s not just a case of putting a book in front ja 
a child. This is useful up to a point. I think the course as a whole pas 
been like this — it’s been an enabling course, to say ‘Good practice is. -- 
see what goes on in school’, 
How students ex 
cation varied consi 
school and higher 


a y igher edu- 
perienced the differences between school and higher from 
derably. Some felt that they received similar messages E 
education, As one secondary BEd student aptly put it: 


Everybody plays the same tune but in a slightly different way. 


e j ienced tensions: 
Others, such as this two-year secondary BEd student, experienced tensi 


: n't 
I felt there was still a very traditional approach in school — they didn 


have time for the new approaches. I found that it was difficult beran 
you were encouraged in college to try new things, try experientia 
learning and more varied and interesting ways, which gives you P 
totally different relationship with the pupils, whereas in school a lot it 
the time — not all of the time because there were some members of staf 


Who did that — but 1 did find there was a certain area of conflict. ! 
decided to do what suited me. 


Other students 


ee 
ondary PGCE st 


Persevered with the visions the 
udent commented: 
They give us ideas to try out in schools, such as new approaches. “ie 
didn’t use them at first and | thought, ‘Why are we doing this?’ bt 
now, at the end of the course, we are able to apply them. 


sa se 
y had been given. As 4 $ 
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Reflection 
As we have indi i 
ve o sarlie A 
a E E in earlier chapters, in both of our national surveys, the 
» d i 
pave nin majority of course leaders stated that their courses were based 
(G0), ce pi e of reflection’. As many others have commented (Alexander 
a, 3 dominant model of professional learning advanced by teacher 
= Š a S 
rae an = changed from the receiving of theory to ‘theorizing’ through 
Tiia ; e have seen that our students had little or no exposure to the 
wont al theory of education — at least as it was conceived in an earlier 
Shek a — but did they recognize and value ‘reflection’ as a key part of 
ofessional deve ent i i i 
he al development instead and, if so, what did they mean by 
Certai ; 
lea aly many (though not all) students recognized the importance of 
a within their course. Some complained that tutors had pushed the 


idea too hard: 


Critical reflecti 
Ms e reflective, space to reflect, reflective teacher . . . we are battered 
$ by it. The tutors feel very flattered when we start reflecting! 


Reflective : 
lective practice — we got punch drunk with the term! 


Despite n r nai 
7 me such reservations, the overwhelming majority of the respondents 
two Exit surveys considered themselves well prepared in this area with 

butor. For example 84 per cent of 


marae eie seen as the main contri ‘ 
contHbution s survey reported that higher education had made a significant 
allig their = their understanding of the role of critical reflection in evalu- 
education lA teaching and nearly three-quarters reported that higher 
iveness of scent ie significantly to their ability to appraise the effect- 
areas was be nr teaching. The contribution of schools in each of these 
fase ignificantly less. 

“teflectio. questionnaires, it wa 
and teal ps asia result we may have 
comes di it actually was for them. Some suppe 

the fact that, in group discussions, we found that not all of our 


responde 5 

what nents recognized the term despite its significance for tutors. However, 
ne. x : 

early all of our respondents did recognize and value was the oppor- 


tunit A 
in nd Provided by higher education to think about what they were learning 
ool. As one secondary PGCE student put it: 


in the classroom. 


s we who provided students with the term 


made the concept appear more concrete 
yrt for this interpretation 


There’s i 
Te’s no time to think when you're 
Another said 


It is diff. . 

= i difficult to be genuinely reflective in school. We need the period of 

a ege-based work and we need to know what good practice is. We 
ed the theory because otherwise it is difficult to stand back. 

mportant resource for 

dents, reflection was 


This | A 
ast student implied that, for him, theory was an ! 
rjence. It involved: 


reflec a 
fathers However, for the majority of our respon 
More pragmatic — it was a collective sharing of expe 
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Discussion with other students about successes and problems. Fanani 
ing experiences with other members of the group, exchanging arenes 
and ideas. The opportunity to discuss experiences and teaching strat 
egies and to share reading materials with fellow students. 


For many students it was this aspect of higher education that was one - 
its most valuable contributions to their professional learning. Formal an 
informal discussion with fellow students provided emotional support - and 
an opportunity for sharing ideas. 


The main value was pouring my heart out with the PGCE students. 
As two students explained: 


I think from day one we've been very much encouraged to draw on our 
colleagues. If you can’t do it then find somebody who can... Everybody 
has got a great big pool of information, everybody can contribute their 
knowledge and experience, and we Pass it on to our colleagues. 


For some students, therefore, reflection had the characteristics that writers 
such as McIntyre (1993b), Hirst (1996) and others have urged. It implied â 
critical process, reviewing personal experience in the light of other forms ° 
Professional knowledge (descriptions of practice; principles derived from prac- 
tice; the findings of research: theoretical insights derived from the ‘founda 


Hy , . s $ . s s is . as 
tion’ disciplines etc.), For the majority, however, it seems that reflection W 
much more of a ‘la 


their own ex 
As a model of reflection, 


: 5 tical 
is through capturing pract 


e come to ‘know’ it in a different way; We ea 
what we have learned through ae’ 
). This is why it was appreciated by so many of ro 
' , if reflection remains only this, rooted in particu 

Practical experiences, then its implications for professionalism are significant ` 
different from when trainees are systematically provided with opportunita 
Tr with other forms of professional knowledge (Zeichner 1994; HÍ 


respondents. However 
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education had been turned from a significantly negative one to an over- 
whelmingly positive one. Certainly there remained some criticisms and 
identified weaknesses but the criticisms were from a very small minority of 
students and the identified weaknesses were in relation to specific issues 
rather than the training overall. By and large the students we met and 
surveyed felt well prepared for teaching and their employing headteachers 
confirmed this view. 

Of course our central research question concerns not so much how well 
prepared students felt but the model of professionalism that was being engen- 
dered by the training they received. What insights have our student data 
given into this issue? Certainly our evidence confirms the view that, by the 
middle and late 1990s, initial teacher education had become an overwhelm- 
ingly practical affair. The fact that students felt well prepared to teach and 
the fact that their headteachers confirmed this view, implies that the train- 
ing they received was very closely related to the world of school. The devel- 
opment of school-based teacher education meant that the curriculum students 
studied was now closely defined by the world of schools. 

In one sense, given that students were spending substantially more time 
in schools, this growing practical orientation is unsurprising. However, our 
Student evidence confirmed our own observation that, by the mid-1990s, 
work undertaken in higher education as well as school-based work was 
Overwhelmingly practical. Higher education tutors not only took their agenda 
Of issues to address from school, they also saw it as their responsibility to 
Provide practical preparation for their students. Despite the growing role for 
School-based support provided by mentors, our evidence demonstrates that 
the formal responsibility for providing key elements of this practical prepara- 
tion remained firmly with those in higher education. 


Does th ining had become fun 
: e fact that the training Ma X 
Oriented mean that there was now nO difference between the forms of pro 


lessionalism sponsored by tutors and those currently found in seen fe 
Our evidence was equivocal. Certainly significant numbers of students on 
to their higher education tutors for a sense of vision ìn their Lege m 
vision came through the forms of practical prepar: hich stude 


ation in W 
engaged while in higher education. Of course curriculum studies au eors 
tutors have always seen it as their responsibility to provide their a 
with a sense of what constitutes good practice in their siber a ao 
ever, in the past such tutors were often accused of being out 0 cone 4 
reality. Our respondents certainly recognized that what they be hs 
Schools often failed to live up to the ideals they had been given, 
Small minority complained that the vision was sea ne 

However, traditionally, teacher education has not only s¢ Le ssegti EG 
Students with a practical vision of good teaching, it has scale 
develop their ability to take a critical perspective PP i a poe ae 
the past this was intended to be achieved through the study 0 an 
theory, The ‘disciplines of education’ — sociology, psychology, pP% pay 


i i urriculum because 
and history — were justified within the teacher education c 


damentally practically 


provide 
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i sti i vhich to 
i critic lestions with v 

a source of critical qu e 
hey were seen to provide l estic A 
> errogate current practice. As we have seen in earlier — i ; f ba 
; Pee a k 
I d s saw their courses achieving similar objectives throug 1 e dev 
eader: 


2 5 ctical experi- 
pragmatic strategy for thinking through and yal iaa oake 
ences they were having in school. The opportunity X TOE seen Sr denS 
on a role in critical education was therefore aiuliled z : mene aigal 

Throughout the 1970s and 1980s student teachers were eee and publi 
of their initial teacher education and that criticism, documen as. politically 
cized through HMI's three New Teacher in School ee es menue in the 
extremely significant in the reform of teacher education, e N, 
1980s and early 1990s, Negative findings reporting a et ee inflamma- 
especially from the 1981 and 1987 Surveys, easily translated i rëre inia 
tory headlines which helped pave the way for the reforms t He ‘case goes 
duced, However, one has to ask why it was that the new teac ne reform 
1. Given the centrality of teacher E 
within government policy, such a decision seems remarkable. ees 
S, but it strikes US as significant that ne a she 
were dropped once they started to tell a positive story. As we have Ta mide 
Positive and our own findings from Renu 
ven more so. We therefore cannot avoid the a less 
ts had stopped being critical, their voice ign hein 
in justifying the reforms that the government a 
advisers Wished to i $ „ducation 

ew National Curriculum for initial teacher ce “ation 
and a differe ived from a newly devised gone 
change process forward; the st 
voice was silenced, It i i 


es 
chang 
Sto consideration of these More contemporary 

ext chapter, 


Notes 


ss that 

1 HMI, in their 1981 Survey of new qualified teachers (HMI 1982), ane 

when teachers’ self-assessments were compared with HMI judgements on ae o 
performance, the self-assessments were more or less accurate in 50 per a their 
cases. In one-third of Cases, HMI judged the teachers to be overgencrous 
self-assessments. 

2 See Appendix for de 
questionnaires, 

3 These covered all different types of 
as well as non-conventional ones 


and Articled and Licensed Teache 
4 Significantly this was a ti 


Started to reach the 


E 
; » MOT! 
i . ats 
tails of the self-assessment items used in th 


courses 
2 CE cou 
Course — conventional BEd and itr courses: 
~ Conversion courses, shortened BEc 


i irst 
' ling fi 
the debate over the teaching of reac 


110 
n 4 ər had 
Popular consciousness, j could well be that this facte 
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some degree undermined these new teachers’ confidence in their abilities. This 
interpretation would certainly help explain the very dramatic improvement in 
confidence that we recorded in our own research, 

As we will report in the next chapter, the findings of Ofsted inspection at the time 
were themselves deeply contested and an Ofsted report which would have largely 
Supported trainees’ positive views of their training was suppressed (see Kane and 
Furlong 1996). 

The difference in range is illustrated by the fact that respondents entered 6292 
Positive responses in the higher education column compared with only 3717 in the 
school column. 

It is however interesting to speculate on how much the ‘professional wisdom’ they 
gained from their tutors was perhaps, at one stage removed, influenced by more 
conventional theoretical knowledge. Our own interpretation would be that the 
influence of disciplinary theory was still in evidence but that it was much less 


explicit than in the past. 


9 Policy and practice in 
the late 1990s 


Introduction 


Throughout this book we have suggested that much government policy ane 
the mid-1980s has been framed with the explicit aspiration of changing the 
nature of teacher professionalism. We have argued that successive Con- 
servative governments through the 1980s and 1990s aspired to challenge 
the existing model of teacher professionalism advanced by those in higher 
education. That model was based on a traditional conception of profession” 
alism; prospective teachers needed to be educated in a way that would allow 
them to work as autonomous professionals. In order to achieve this aim. 
those in higher education based their courses on a number of principles. por 
example, that student teachers needed to develop particular education? 
values; that they needed to be knowledgeable about current educationê 
practice and theoretically informed so that they could recognize the prin- 
ciples underlying current practice; and that they were capable of combining 
their values and their knowledge in order to make their own independen! 
judgements as to what was and what was not effective practice. By contrast 
we would suggest that the aspiration of successive Conservative gover” 
ments during this time was to establish a different conception of professio?” 
a where teachers were highly competent practitioners, proficient k 
ace they considered appropriate to schools facing A 
AE E national and global economic context. In chapte ihe 
cred how government policy in two different periods ( 


early and mid-1990s) sou tio? 
ght to challe i educa 
and establish a more fetes: enge the autonomy of higher ay 


ae and practically relevant form of preparati¢ 
i e 
aE aim of the two MOTE studies was to assess how fat ue 
p ns had been achieved in practice. When we came to look at PO 
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courses were in fact organized, we saw that, in the early 1990s, there was 
still considerable latitude available to those in higher education and as a 
result many of their traditional values were still seen to underpin course 
design, if in a somewhat different form. Certainly there was a far greater 
focus on the practical dimension of teaching than in the past, but by and 
large, what ‘the practical’ meant and how it was delivered was left to ‘the 
experts’ in higher education to decide. As we saw in Chapters 3 and 4, for 
the most part they chose to deliver it themselves, employing the notion of the 
reflective practitioner as a means of maintaining traditional commitments to 
theoretical knowledge and to values while responding to the government's 
demands for practical relevance. 

In the mid-1990s, the focus of our second MOTE study, we saw that the 
degrees of freedom available to those in higher education had been substan- 
tially curtailed. The demand that students should spend far greater amounts 
of time in school, and that higher education institutions should pay for the 
school contribution, meant that, if the reflective practitioner model was to 
be achieved, then the teachers working with students in school had to be 
drawn more fully into the educative process. After all, school was where 
Students now were for a substantial part of their course. In Chapters 6 a 
7 we saw that, while many teacher educators aspired to maintain the idea 
of the reflective practitioner by working in collaborative partnership with 
those in schools, in reality that was increasingly difficult. Relationships in 
many courses became increasingly bureaucratic and opportunities for Lona 
encing the detail of what went on in school were more limited than many © 
those in higher education would have wanted. os MOTE Stid 

In the previous chapter, drawing On data from across bot ate 
We reported on the views of students. We found that the aes sub- 
Majority valued their professional preparation; they ae p Ae E 
stantial amount of time they had in school and welcomed i E 
Curriculum — what they were expected to learn = was so close ae eae 
Current practice in school. However, as We also saw, higher ee 3 and for 
remained important both for the practical preparation ead ae 
Pedagogical vision they provided. Indeed we suggested that re aged Cae 

iller (1999), chief executive of the TTA, has described as cote her edu- 
Of the secret garden remained the only medium through R pl 
Cation tutors were able significantly to influence their stu ents. 


; i tant. 
ess, for many students that influence remained He et during the early 
a Overall, therefore, we cannot avoid the pet considerable progress 
=o Mid-1990s, successive governments di oe Sed of a range of dif- 
mo achieving their aspirations. The cumulativ teaching that specifically 

r Ra i into te 
ent policies — the invention of new routes iN the prescription 


ex s 542 etences, z 
cluded higher education, the definition of comp of the financial 


inin; 
ae Partnerships were to be formed, the uiden eRe — all of these 
ee ee universe influence of those in higher 


chers. Instead, what 


actor A A i 
S contributed progressively to curtal wici 


ucati ne 
cation on the professional development of 
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students increasingly received was a form of preparation that was in its own 
way highly professional: it was demanding, relevant, practical and closely 
mirrored current work in schools. However, it was, we would suggest, S187 
nificantly less concerned to develop students’ ability to work as autonomous 
professionals than in the past. . 
The aim of this chapter is to bring our study up to date by examining 
policy in the late 1990s. Inevitably, the story that we tell will be more 
limited than our earlier work. By the late 1990s, our empirical research had 
come to an end and therefore all we can present here is an analysis of the 
first two contexts of the policy process — the context of influence and the 
context of text production. How the policy texts of the late 1990s actually 
changed course design and how students experienced them must remain 
the focus of further research. However, despite this limitation, we believe 
that an analysis of policy in the late 1990s is essential to our thesis in that it 
was a period of important transition in teacher education policy; there Was 
continuity, but there was real change too. i 
The continuity was in the continued attempt by an increasingly assertive 
Ofsted and TTA to develop ever tighter forms of control — to insist eve? 
more than before that initial teacher education conform to the patterns of 
provision defined centrally. In order to achieve this aim, new and mee 
effective ‘technologies of control’ were developed. What was different was 
the aspiration on the part of government for the first time to define a conten! 
to the new professionalism. Once control had been taken, it was NO longer 
necessary for those in power to accept that ‘the market’ should determine 
the content of professionalism: that students should learn what it is to be i 
teacher of English or science or mathematics simply through enculturale! 
in current practice in schools. Instead, through the development of the 
National Curriculum for initial teacher education, there was now 4 con- 
certed attempt to use initial teacher education to define the nature of reach- 
ing in those subjects — to set out the content of professional knowledge 
and even to define the pedagogy that trainee teachers must use. As we W! 


impor” 
a EEEN Labour government of 1997 was quick to recognize the eo 
ance ol maintaining tight control of the system to achieve its own poli 
aspirations. 


Tightening the grip — Ofsted inspections 


As we saw in Chapter 5, one of the e 
to increase their control of the 
a summative, competency-based 
piloting a compete 
for all trainees at t 


s TTA 
arly strategies proposed by the of 
system was through the development an 
career entry profile. In 1995 they beg 
it was proposed, should be comP ane 


à 3 re is 
irse. If it had been successful, the in 
ave. 


thal 
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demonstrated 
knew — er re the TTA what many in initi 
across in pase of ensuring ches te e caiano: already 
graduating E een of school mentors workin gp Ei En 
career entry nts each year. As a result, the g with up to 30,000 
3 profile was qui competency A 
effective strategy was quietly dropped. In the ev peleen gahe 
the developm a for increasing control of the oe ss a far more 
of those i inspections and the tec a 
Ofsted was first mee TTA in its management of the cana 
Inspector sa irst established under the leadershi paaa 
many TA (Schools) Act of 1992 ae dene 
Much of its $ : med the traditional work of HMI. Its ci inci z 
HMI BAN tax T was and is ‘improvement through ins sack pelnciple 4 
its ecto a largely qualitative methodology, seein, th oan TEE past, 
changes, s ns as providing a basis for advisin cae ee de ae S 
S = e patenten ot eas T 
Dout s s s explicitly intended to make ʻi ; ' 
lysis of a teaching and learning based on pr coo ap pa 
there = ro a measures’ (Cabinet Office 1991: 41). Through ins; ha 
as Lawlor fs be ‘pressure to emulate the best’ (Cabinet Office opt 3) te 
and reportir it it, Ofsted would be collecting ‘objective evidence about schools 
In the dank a their failings’ (1993: 7)- Inspection evidence was a key part 
eh it Was Ka competitive quasi-market in education through 
a = a ‘name he standards would rise. Critics, however, characterized 
(lisadvaniaged nn approach that would merely demoralize teachers 
i 1997) schools and exacerbate a spiral of decline (Mortimore and 
hroughout 
i tegy ka 1990s, Ofsted pursued its highly controversial inspection 
a with, ria = many considered it hostile and invasive. TO 
i University “A a of Stewart sutherland, Vice-Chancellor of 
relic Perhaps melee ag = initial teacher education was less confronta- 
sities N to higher edu met ie: niare tentative role HMI had had in the past 1n 
S However, vi ication institutions and particularly to the older univer- 
, with the appointment of Chris Woodhead as Chief Inspec- 


tor in 1 9¢ 
ii he io began to change. 
€cessitateq to more quantitative 
€ first Ta development of a publicl 
he heat began to work with e 
ame key p oa framework documen 
Criteria bo Seg for course leaders to 
=e 993c) a they were to be publicly ng ey : 
Mspection TPA ay framework was broadly based. Its nen gai 
ons, was to provide a holistic assessment of the quality of a 


ular 

g traini 

‘tedy ining course. However, 4 revised framework issued in 1996 
998 (Ofsted/TTA 1998) was 


m A 19 
9 
More tigt 6) and then later refined in 1 
approach atly focused and detailed. The movement tO this more de- 
as itself significant and illustrates the increasing politicization 


Stra 
b 


t in inspection 
framework. For 
jlable criteria 
ts lor initial teacher training quickly 


interrogate; they constituted 
judged. In its first format 


measu remen 
inspection 


y available i 
xplicit and publicly ava 


forms of 
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of the inspection process. It also illustrates the key role played in those 
politics by Chris Woodhead. i 
Until Woodhead’s appointment, inspection had been an intermittent process 
with institutions visited every four or five years, although there had been a 
previous flurry of activity in the mid-1980s in preparation for the meme 
tion of courses by CATE. However, in just one year, 1995/6, Woodhea 
oversaw an inspection of all primary initial teacher education courses s 
England, with HMI surveying 67 institutions in all. The inspections report 
on the quality of training and of students’ teaching in four key areas: Eng- 
lish, mathematics, assessment, recording and reporting, and quality asst 
ance. Because of the comprehensiveness and speed of this inspection, it 
became known as the ‘primary sweep’. Following such a substantial PFO" 
gramme of inspections, it is normal practice for Ofsted to produce a a 
mary report, commenting on the strengths and weaknesses of provision. n 
this case, an interim report based on findings from two-thirds of the suwe 
was informally in circulation. However, that report was never publishec- 
What was announced instead was a controversial ‘re-inspection’ of zoin 
tutions including a number which had been assessed as being of the highes 
quality during the primary sweep. va 
Interestingly, the interim (unpublished) report gave a largely positive T 
of provision. Each area was judged on a four-point scale: ‘Very good’, ‘800° 


A P iias i *, The 
‘sound’ (significantly changed from ‘satisfactory’) and ‘unsatisfactory - T 
interim report concluded: 


Across the four areas inspected, standards are generally sound or gut 
These findings indicate the extent to which HEIs are responding, ne 


very quickly, to the changing training demands . . . These developments 
have all helped to drive up standards. 


(Ofsted 19964) 


. je 

‘ Such a view of the health of the system was considered profoundly Se al 

y the chief inspector and he ordered the ‘re-inspection’. As the ja 
article in the Daily Telegraph put it: 


The courageous decision by Chris Woodhead, Her Majesty's chiel Ir 


€ ic 
spector, to order a mass re-inspection of teacher training is dramat 
recognition of how thorou 


‘or 
: ghly the education system has been a 
aa by the debilitating ideology of the liberal establishment - - ne i 
A three cases, the inspectors judged everything was going swimming a 
ow could it be otherwise? Did they not share with those they We” 


ins i i i ae 
aries a view of education that discounts academic rigour, glorifie 
child-centredness, rejects phonics — airg 


iti the only sure way to teach reac” 5 
and scorns repetition and drill for example in the teaching of arithmetic’ 
(Daily Telegraph 199 
mos! 
11 a$ 


Woodhead, i i i 
MeS a it seems, was particularly hostile to the finding that a 
eption, courses are training students to teach phonics aS gs 
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other Dg 3 3 
ain an 5 a reading’ (Ofsted 1996a: 3). The issue of how 
been a aln A nape T a a aes ve a 
of other strategies, for example ‘ re r = politizal right. Indeed the promotion 
that is wrong with xamp'e ce books, has been seen as symbolic of all 
The debate ab ee tien agers ediieanon: 

ddequesely pre nee the use of phonics, and whether student teachers are 
Woodhead so eb to utilize it as a teaching strategy, was one with which 
milssoned and Ts ecome personally and publicly involved. In 1996 he com- 
reading in an acked a highly critical Ofsted enquiry into the teaching of 
many of the ne inner London boroughs. In that report it was suggested that 
reading, —— were strongly critical of their initial training to teach 
tö tela in the teaching of reading, which the report claimed 
education. T e, WEEE laid firmly and publicly at the door of initial teacher 
(Mortimore sn report was subsequently shown to be significantly flawed 
involved Pe n i Goldstein 1996; Richards et al. 1997) and the three boroughs 
Tepott had b wer Hamlets, Islington and Southwark) complained that the 
However he be drastically rewritten to highlight the most negative findings. 
such a at ne fact that the interim report of the primary sweep presented 
explains 1 oe view of the quality of initial teacher education probably 
Simm s why it was never published. In the event, UCET published its own 

ary of the 67 inspections (Kane and Furlong 1996), confirming their 


oe positive nature. 
OTineutt 996, the proposed ‘re-inspection’ 
Institute ay that had received the highest 
S Site Education, declined to take part, t 
inspect a of the dispute was that Ofsted ann 
course pe re-inspect’) all primary and secondary courses 
specific i the next two years. It would also develop a mor 
By ee framework. : o 
tion had en 1990s, therefore, the inspection process of initial teacher educa- 
inspection ecome as controversial and perhaps even more politicized in 
next two in schools. It had also become a major undertaking. ae the 
80, oo. a half years the Ofsted teacher education team inspecte 
Specialis 4 postgraduate, primary courses and over 500 secondary su er 
inspecti ms and, in 1998, a further cycle was announced. Given that each 
Ofsted pone Wes conducted over the course of a year, for many institutions, 
I inspections became a continuous affair. i 
( n the revised and more detailed inspection framework of the late 1990s 
Olsted/TTA 1996, 1998), the focus was on three key issues: intake (the appro- 
jo of the admission policy and selection process, and trainees quali- 
(the on and suitability for teacher education); training and assessment processes 
a ual of the training, the accuracy and consistency of the penn 
mee against the standards for QTS); and outcomes rene subject 
ie, edge and understanding; their planning, teaching an a 
their ei monitoring assessment, recording reporting and acco y; 
nowledge and understanding of other professiona 


became a cause célèbre. A number 
grade, most notably the London 
hereby precipitating a crisis. 
ounced its intention to 
again over the 
e detailed and 


] requirements). 
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Generally, the response to the inspection process from = pa ai 
was negative (Graham 1997; Sutherland 1997); they were ce i Sat es 
handed and invasive. In the secondary area in particular, the os AARS 
spectors took each subject area as a separate course meant that the oe a 
was highly atomistic. Inspectors were prohibited from looking at Q uaii 
a whole (educational and professional studies were, for example, eee 
excluded) and the fact that different teams inspected different subject hen 
led to significant variations in gradings within the same course even iy a 
they were structured identically. Even more problematic was the fac woe 
in relation to ‘training and assessment’, the inspection ran equally i a5 
school and higher education provision. Inspectors could and did visit ee 
school of their choosing in the partnership in order to assess the ee? 
and consistency of the training being provided and assessment Ligne rere 
being made. Only one grade was given to the school and higher educa a 
parts of the training overall; and only one significantly flawed judge™ fe 
of the quality of one trainee teacher was sufficient for a ‘failing’ grade tO i 
recorded, Given the fact that those in schools were and are voluntar 


> oa $ „ss meant 
involved in initial teacher education, this superficial evenhandedness M 
that those in higher ed 


training quality in sch 
after all they, not sch 


standards were inadequate. : d the 
increasing conformity to the spirit si fact 
ns, the inspections were effective. The ‘es 

997b) was reflected immediately in a oo 
Meant conformity to the new regulations was was 
tremely rapid. Despite the voluntary nature of their involvement, there ont 
also increasing pressure on schools to provide more effective and conse. ; 
forms of training, Higher education simply could not afford to take the ™ 
of underperforming sch 


ools, 
How was this pressure 


«dual 
r ” ; individua 
P applied? As in school inspections, indiy in 
reports were published and became important public documents W 


7 
tional Y 


ur government confirmed ) 
‘league tables’ (TTA 1998? the 
es, quality ratings led directly and indirectly vith 
ducation institutions — re-inspections, then the “iiy 
and the closure of courses. More frequenily, que of 
l to ‘reinforce quality’ through the distributio? ve 
€ courses rated in the highest quality categories g 


pr 
j y new numbers available; they have also been P 
tected when there have been number reductions! 


o he 
By the end of the 1990s, therefore, government, through the work 0f ai 
TTA and Ofsted, had developed a system of initial teacher education ! 
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ee ny reandnsive to policy changes. In the course of just 15 years, the 
eei been moved from one of diversity and autonomy to one of 
fie oe and central control. What the government, and particularly 
parks wanted was a common system with common standards and 
hear tie cigars who was providing the training or where; this was 
. efined quality. By the end of the 1990s this had been largel 
achieved, oT 


Inventing a content 


that, in relation to the control of the system, the 
s in the 1990s were virtually iden- 
the commencement of the MOTE 


ph ies to recognize 
tical fap of governments of both partie: 
studi À urlong had predicted prior to 
les; 
Future governments will have different political priorities and the list of 
competences to be acquired will change. However, in the foreseeable 
future, it seems unlikely that governments of any political persuasion 


will retreat from the attempt to take a tighter control of initial teacher 
education. 
(Furlong 1992: 181) 


was a centrally controlled 
d tight accountability, 
e aim of intervening 


e there 
th explicit an 
That was th 


ar aspiration was achieved, onc 
a die responsive national system Ww! 
in th rent policy agenda became possible. 
U z content of training itself. E ie 
c P until 1996, the content of training had only been lightly pe tates 
€rlainly, in the 1992 and 1993 Circulars (DfE 1992; DIE 1993a), ther i 
ome concern to emphasize the importance of primary teachers subject 
p o Wledge by specifying the numbers of hours to be spent by trainees on 
nglish, mathematics and science; there was a list of competences which all 
iigchers had to address. The competences were broadly based, nore 
‘© More than a series of headings ensuring breadth and balance it z 
kaining courses — and the primary circular said nothing about what shoul 
© Studied during the prescribed hours that had to be spent on core subjects. 
During the middle 1990s in particular, the SR aipat sentry 
€ conte ini as ‘the market’ to which stu en re inc 
Xposed, pega tO schools. Because of their substantially increased 
lime in schools and because of the growing role for poe 1 sep 
hat students inevitably came to learn was significantly influence r : 
rent practice in the limited numbers of schools to which they were attached. 


x i ket 
Was i localized market- l 

S, potentially at least, 4 very 3 : i 
n sharp l policies in the late 1990s increasingly sought r apa 

€ new control of the system to begin specifying the content “e oe te 
Cducation i h more detail. Two strategies were involved: rst the 
i in aoea ‘standards’; second the 


'Tansformation of competences into more elaborate 
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development of a national curriculum for initial teacher education in Eng- 


lish, mathematics, science and information and communication technology 
(ICT). 


From competences to ‘standards’ 


The standards [for the award of QTS] set out in more detail than yer 
before the core knowledge, understandings and skills on which effective 
teaching rests. These standards replace the more general ‘competences 
which have been in force previously and apply to all those assessed for 


QTS, no matter what initial teacher training course or route into teach- 
ing they may be on. 


(Millett 1997) 


The TTA first produced its draft standards for initial teacher education 
in early 1997 and, after a period of consultation (which covered the 1997 
general election), they were then incorporated into a revised government 
circular ~ Circular 10/97 (DfEE 1997b) — which was published soon after the 
election in May. It was the first policy document in this field by the new 
Labour government, but despite this, the document changed little as a result 
of the consultation with perhaps one notable exception — the confirmation 
that teaching was to be a graduate career. After the equivocation on gradu- 
ate status of the early 1990s (the first licensed teacher regulations; the faile i 
et le for a Mums’ Army of early years teachers (D{E 1993c) ). this rn 
 Portant concession to the teaching profession. However, in virtually 4 
other respects, the priorities established under the previous government 
remained the same. There was, for example, a reassertion of the need for 
subject specialist teachers at the upper primary phase, and the regulations 
for SCITT schemes remained unchanged. In addition, readers were left i? 


little doubt that, through the standards, it was government that was control 
ling entry into the teach 


. . . i ae 
Ing profession. Trainees had to be ‘rigorously 4! 
regularly assessed’: i 


Successful completion of a course or programme of initial teacher train- 

titer ot ployment based provision, must require the trainee tO 
re all these standards, All courses must involve the assessment of 

all trainees to make sure that they meet all the standards specified’. 


(DIEE 1997b: 7; original emphasis) 
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and class 
son £ i i 
pitch e i monitoring assessment, recording, reporting and 
: i A 
adorea 7 = other professional requirements. However, the eaten 
ampantiti in these headings was now set out in considerably more detail 
steely Torr many hundreds of different standards. In 1992, there we 
bite haw “hed ee pene statements under each heading; by 1997 the net 
la eased to 15 to 20, each using m i iptive 
nguage ee ae ees g more precise and prescriptive 
or example in relati ne 
qualified a in relation to assessment, instead of simply stating that ‘newly 
Progress ae ners should be able to assess and record systematically the 
individual pupils’ (DfE 1992: 8), the new standards documents 


(Df 
EE 1998a: 15) stated that: 


Thos 
SE t e ifi Ti 
o be awarded Qualified 'eacher Status must, when assessed, 


de 
onstrate that they: 
ess a i 5 R * > 
“vnc E wert each pupil's progress systematically, including through 
a nae bservation, questioning, te: in ki 
Pennies tor q g testing and marking and use these 
(i) à r 
(ii) check that pupils have understood and completed the work set; 
— strengths and weaknesses and use the information gained 
(iii) as a basis for purposeful intervention in pupils’ learning; 
ia inform planning; 
an that pupils continue 
cquisition of the knowledge, skill 


to make demonstrable progress in their 
sand understandings of the subject. 


Oth 

ers ae i 
Clea tintin were set out in similar detail. 

to ian y the main aim of the move from ‘competences’ to ‘standards’ was 
i ne the content of training in more explicit detail than before. As the 


circul i 
ar stated, ‘the standards have been written to be specific, explicit and 
basis for the reliable and 


aASSes. 
eie and are designed to provi ) 
the fielq t award of Qualified Teacher Status (DfEE 1997b: 6). or course, c 
ards’ ee education, the change of language from ‘competences to ‘stand- 
is impli added advantages- Rather than the notion of a minimum ability as 
rainin ed by the word ‘competency’, the idea of ‘standards of professional 
ards Phe crossed easily into government concerns to raise educational stand- 
Makin Ore generally. AS such the change in term had political ernie 
Oppose enforcement even more difficult to resist- who, after all, cou i e 
€ pa sa to raising standards? Fortuitously, perhaps, this change proved to 
Tticularly resonant with the wider educational rhetoric of New Labour. 
' is also important to recognize that the concept of standards did not 


Sin e ; 
Aply emerge in the field of init ining. At the same time as the 
appr Was developing standards for new t it was employing 4 similar 
; PProach to setting out the training requirements for other parts of the teach- 


8 profession — for subject leaders, special € -onal needs coordinators 
headteachers. It clearly i develop 4 coherent frame- 


wo k f r evelopmen although 
Or progression throug her dev 8 


the h all stages of teac! o l 
Sovernment has subsequently res the TTA’s remit to ensure that it 


tricted 
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ds 
cases ile, the concept of standar 
focuses largely on the ee ees pin À sector Se aa 
was being utilized within mp ar lire Cert hiami salk- 
aioe) pew arene in developing its standards for headte 
factor that i ! : Mi 
training) and in aua es the move to standards i apay 
en cll i a difficulties associated with the earlier pene sort, 
madel in eure least (MCI 1997), professional ance pe from a 
ae CANE before them (Jessup 1991), EE = a difference 
functional analysis of the task to be performed. In ad ae (MCI 1997) 
claimed for the notion of standards as opposed to ig ae ool sine valies 
is that they are intended to be more broadly based, inc elect ve perfori 
attitudes and personal qualities that are SentriburoRy to fae performed in 
ance. However, as in the past, no functional analysis ae nat ceerenbe 2 
the field of teaching and, in the teaching ee Instead whiat We 
values, attitudes and personal qualities are largely avoidec . Sehenti lan- 
are given is a list of tightly prescribed topics, expressed in arora iy the 
guage, the form and language of the document being pe Noe who are 
need to establish ever higher levels of accountability by mente tie standards: 
to be held to account for their students’ performance on these wre new, it was 
As we have already seen, the list of standards itself was Seal precedent 
simply a development of earlier lists — an amalgam of pect e gave 
moderated by current political demands.? The form of Pis fundamentally 
little insight into the nature of quality teaching — how it is standing 4° 
related to aims and goals; how skills, knowledge and unders 
interrelated 


how 
999); and h 

and in part intuitive (Atkinson and Claxton enh gave little 
teaching performance is inseparable from teaching context. It als 
insight into how effective 


97) 
srty (19 
performance might be judged. As Daugherty 
commented, ‘It neatl 


by 
3 sessment] 

y side steps [the formidable problems of asse 

not having an assessment model at all.’ 


A national Curriculum for teachers 


rol of 
The second and more ex 
the co 


o. aater cont 
plicit strategy for establishing greater 
ntent of initial teac 


ont 0 
her education courses was the developmen’ anid 
national curriculum in four subject areas — English, eT a, oo 
and information and communications technology (ICT) for both i 
and second 


init! 

ary school teachers. The idea of a national ene i thé 
teacher education was first put forward on the advice of the it in place 
Conservative government in 1996, though it was not formally pu 
until 1997, after the general election in May. as cleat! 

Woodhead, ief Inspector of Schools and head of Ofsted, nat cur 
influence’ in the development of the rong area 0 
riculum outlined below; his views were particularly influential in t 3 by! e 
the teaching of reading. However, the curriculum itself was drawn U 
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TTA cing i 

Eat a collaboration with teams of ‘subject experts’, many of whom 
canali ab hore in initial teacher education. The curriculum was 
ae i i gg in two documents. The first, covering primary English 
ieee se = developed and published alongside the standards 
secondary ne el a Fi Te remaining parts (primary and 
lished in 1998 (DÍEE agal, acini aanita i 


All se 
even ele s i i 
en elements of the National Curriculum are based on the same 


n three sections. They are: knowledge and understand- 
ubject); effective teaching and assess- 
owledge and understanding of the 
checklist is provided against which 


nug organized i 
A et pupils’ progress’ in the s 
subse Pen and trainees’ own kn 
trainees a this third area, an extensive 
deiei ersanal subject knowledge has to be ‘audited’. Where there are 
gaps, institutions have to devise strategies (including self-study) 
their knowledge before the end of the course. In the 
m defines what trainees ‘must be taught’ in 
the primary English curriculum specifies 
cated to the explicit and systematic 
grammar, spelling, punctuation and 
mple through a dedicated literacy 
y through direct instruction 


tp to complete 
considerat ee the curriculu 
that all © ble detail. For example, p 
teaching ourses must include time dedi 
haider, of reading, writing (including 
hour. ti speaking and listening, for exar 
on ge has to be taught ‘systematicall 

rg ae rules and conventions b i i f 
aboration on the teaching of reading, the primary English curric- 


ulum ing: 
M insists that trainees: 


must be taught: 
of phonic and graphic knowledge 


ho 
ex pá to teach the essential core 
Dlicitly and systematically, first teaching the alphabet and how the 
ferent combinations to 


lette syne 
etters of the alphabet are used singly and in dif i 
unds of English, ¢.9- digraphs -sh 


Make : : 
ch ke graphic representations of the so 
» th, and trigraphs: 
then 
t sounds in words and how to 


ho z 
NOW to identify initial and dominan 
that represent th 


'dentity and write the graphemes 
aoe p aai 5 i words starting with conson- 
An o identify and blend the sounds into wore haere 
“nt-vowel-consonant words €.9- c-a-t and moving on to WO" aq 
re More complex blending: how such words automatically; = 
‘he to split them into their constitue identifying Cac? 5 v 
n order to spell the word; 

t 
mee pines be represented py different graphemes, 
Pi ways to read and spell each of the long vowel sou 
ea; Y, igh, ize; ow, 04. 0- 00, ew, U-e and ways to 

aw. 


$0) ou, or, A, 
mmon vowel sounds, ou, OF. 


hem; 


including com- 


nds, e.g. ay, 4-8. 
represent other 


; Un i . 
a [DfEE 1998a: 37; original emphasis] 
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In the words of the first chair of the TTA, such specifications are seniors 
to ‘ensure that trainees are taught how to teach reading, writing ana am 
effectively, using methods that are known to work’ (Parker 1997; emphasis ed as 
Although the curriculum is designed to constrain teacher educators Pa : 
than trainees, it might also be argued that the ‘hidden curriculum of ee 
proach provides appropriate socialization into a profession in which alae 
prescription of teaching approaches is beginning to encroach on — A 
ous professional judgements, as in the case of the literacy and numer 
strategies. a 

Each of the other primary and secondary subject areas is set out in sim 
detail. Perhaps unsurprisingly, the TTA (1998a) made it clear that given the 
detail of prescription, they expected most courses would need to be funda- 
mentally redesigned rather than simply adapted if they were to cover the 
ground specified in each element of the curriculum. o 

How did course leaders respond to this major intervention in the detail © 
what is to be taught to prospective teachers? In an apparent attempt o 
ensure a consensus on the new curriculum, the TTA consulted extensively 
on draft versions. In each case, between seven and ten thousand copie 
were distributed and a series of national meetings were held. As a result 
the consultation the TTA made changes to ensure that teaching was pre- 
sented as an ‘intellectually and managerially challenging profession’ ae 
sumably reflecting the fact that a number of commentators felt that the dratt 


version undermined this view). They also emphasized that neither the TTA, 
DfEE nor Ofsted intended a ‘tick-list’ approach to assessment. Rather, 


To reflect the complexity of the teaching process being assessed, et 
viders are likely to make overarching judgements, taking account O 


evidence from the wide range of sources available to them across the 
partnership. 


(TTA 1998a: 6) 
p A . was 

However, it would seem that most criticism of the draft documents pa 
concerning their authoritarian tone and particularly the pedagogical implicé 


$ p pes e 
tions of the recurring phrase ‘trainees must be taught’. Here the TTA wer 
uncompromising, arguing that: 


ae the verb ‘to teach’ covers methods and strategies which providers 
include in their courses in order that trainees should learn . . . the use © 


trainees must be taught’ has been retained. This further reflects the fact 


that the curriculum is a requirement on providers to secure entitlement or 
trainees rather than a requirement on trainees themselves. 


(1998a: 7; emphasis added) 


R One teachers union, the Association of Teachers and Lecturers, comms” 
sioned its own report on each curric 


et al. 1997; Maguire et al. 1998). I 
government intervention in the d 
to be highly retrogressive, a furt 


ulum document as it emerged (Richards 
n these reports, the general principle 
etail of teacher education was considere 
her undermining of the autonomy o ' 
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the maths and sci- 
uncontroversial. Indeed, in relation to 
t that they wanted to include more 


English curricula however were seen 
therefore much more 


teachin ai 
g profession. Nevertheless, the actual content of 


ence i 

cae was considered largely 

eae Richards ef al. commen 
than fewer topics. The ICT and 


as ver iffere! 
y different; much more explicitly political and 


controversi 
versial, though for different reasons. 
te that the whole history of central 


oe English, Richards et al. no 

the Cox on intervention in the field of English is fraught with debate. Both 
Up against ai (p> 1988b) and the Kingman Report (DES 1988c) were set 
USES of stan ee of concerns that there was insufficient focus on the 
as we faces ce English in contemporary schools. More recent controversy, 
Riese Ta ady noted, has focused on the teaching of reading by phonics. 
troversial in ional curriculum for English in initial teacher education is con- 

relation to both of these. 

detailed prescription of the 
n the teaching of reading; 


oe already seen the curriculum in rela- 
much sh ne use of phonics ! other methods got 
shorter shrift. As Richards et al. say, 

the extensive and detailed 
c teaching with only cur- 
yitably suggest that joy in 
ry skills and insights 


nt of reading, 
inology of phoni 
cts of reading ine 
ad discriminato: 


In the 

oe document’s treatme 

is mplification of the term 
y treatment of other aspe 


test 
met L the complex critical at asig 
agin | mature reading can require — and the capacity to enter in 1m- 
ation into the world of a book and empathise with its characters, 
sregard of the uses of 


are aan 
not much valued. This amounts to a tragic di 


literacy A 

be ee happene 

thuss ier National Curricu 

read a nG; independent an fl 

moral wide variety of literature» 
and emotional understanding, to 


to ‘en; 
enjoyment’? 


d to those references, which got 


Jum En 


the emp 
et al. emphasiz 
g of standar 
national cur 


or ae controversial was 
Oppositio again, Richards ef. e tha 
Social lon: to either the teachin. 
Beers linguistic reasons: fie nationa i 
a ani very traditional views by imP yin! 
e lear, in English that is always 4 ha Ped 
at a by heart’ (Richards et al. 1997: D n ads Papirio 
Teasse e English national curriculum is 4 t 
Delish a very different and largely 1 
he a St 
evelopment O 


Lin = 
a very different way İ 


or ICT is equally political 
harness initial 


; m 
nationa 
pa seems tO be to 
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i e: ers ceep their 
to change, with greater flexibility and a need for all teachers to ee oi 
skills and subject knowledge up to date. All this, the Green Paper argued, 

i i teachers. 
demands a new professionalism among Api i 
The time has long gone when isolated unaccountable professionals te 
curriculum and pedagogical decisions alone without reference to the ou 
world. Teachers in a modern teaching profession need: 


to have high expectations of themselves and of all pupils: 
e to accept accountability; 


x Pi al cki S 
e to take personal and collective responsibility for improving their skill 
and subject knowledge; 


ie i E DEE s in this 
to seek to base decisions on evidence of what works in schools in tł 
country and internationally; 

to work in partnership with other staff in schools; 


ee cranes ays side 
to welcome the contribution that parents, business and others outs 
a school can make to its success; and 


to anticipate change and promote innovation. 

(DIEE 1998b: para. 13) 
We would suggest that the reforms to initial teacher education over the last 
15 years mean that th 
Place at least for new t 
ciation of Teachers an 
tical mistake of recen 


, MPE A i 
commitment and hard work of the vast majority of teachers to a sense O 
national educational 


=a 4 at 
mission’ (Maguire et al, 1998). While the Green Pape 

clearly has a sense of 

training fits into it, it 


e 


whether its view of professionali 
majority of teachers any more than ; 
response to the consultation process © 

the Green Paper's Managerialist proposals on performance-related pay, the 
Opposite seems to be the case. However, at the time of writing the govern” 
ment seems set to drive its reforms through even if it is prepared to modify 
its timetable, 

. Furthermore, as Pring (1999: 18) points out, ‘There is hardly a whisper in 
Teachers: Meeting the Challenge of Change” about the role of higher edu 
cation.’ Indeed, he suggests that ‘it can no longer be assumed that the ma!” 
route [into teaching] should be thro š 


3 i or 
ugh university courses’, All funding 
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aclure 1993). While New Labour's 


educati i 
ation and its practice in schools’ (M: 
zing teaching, it would certainly 


approach i 
bring va is presented as reprofessionali 
ut a further modification of the model of autonomous teacher 


professic is 

driven ae sponsored by higher education and replace it with one firmly 

sl Gieeifie Sorta gg of government defined priorities and the character 

nie meet ne s. Pring (1999: 18) himself suggests that such a develop- 

Fleation ese imately pose a threat to ‘that freedom of enquiry, that justi- 
ased on evidence, that are at the core of education’. 


Conclusion 
Bernstein (1997) argues 


f the economic field and the increasing 
field are generating new forms of 


Talki 
Ing m 
g about education reform more generally, 


that 
the i i 
he increasing deregulation © 


Tegulati 
pelapor of what he terms the symbolic 
aie i a 
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2 See, for example, the demand that early years teachers must be familar with 
SCAA’s Desirable Outcomes for Children’s Learning on Entering Compulsory Education 
(Schools’ Curriculum and Assessment Authority 1997). 

3 The decision announced in May 1999 to remove all but initial teacher education 


and recruitment from the remit of the TTA means that these aspirations for 4 
unified and coherent system may well remain unrealized. 
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question we want to pose in this final chapter is, is there an par 
commonality in the direction of those changes or are they pulling in contrary 
directions? Do recent changes in teacher education constitute a zoherent 
global trend or are they nothing more than a series of local responses to 
local conditions? 

Fortunately, we have some comparative evidence with which to explore 
these questions, albeit from other largely Anglophone countries. At the 
same time as we were carrying out the MOTE study, studies of teacher 
education were also being carried out in Australia and the USA under he 
acronyms SITE and RATE respectively.! A comparison of these three studies 
demonstrated to us the common complexity of researching in a rapidly 
changing policy context. In Australia and the USA, as well as England and 
Wales, change is endemic in teacher education and researching it is there- 
fore like trying to hit a moving target. Each of these studies was large-scale, 
attempting to capture something of the national picture in the respective 
countries. Given the time involved in mounting such research, each study 
has inevitably provided no more than a snapshot of practice at a particular 
point in time. Moreover, in such a fast moving field, that snapshot quickly 
becomes out of date. The empirical findings in each of the three countries, 


therefore, have to be interpreted in the context of dynamic policy change. 
Substantively, what the studies have 


ongoing struggle in each of the three 
initial teacher education and, behind 


in common is a description of an 
countries over the nature and form of 

that, a struggle over the governance of 
education and the character of professionalism appropriate for the next 
generation of teachers, Government-proposed reforms have in many in- 
stances met with resistance from those in higher education and schools. 
At the same time, initiatives from within the profession itself have often 
articulated a different conception of training and teacher professionalism. 
Indeed, broader political and ideological conflict over education is often 


being mediated through a discourse concerning the structure and content of 
initial teacher education. 


So for example, as we have seen, the MOTE study demonstrated how, in 
England and Wales, the structure and content of initial teacher education 
has been significantly altered by central government reforms in the 199085- 
As a result: 
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higher education instituti 
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In addition, the TTA, in conjunction with Ofsted, has established ever more 
rigorous forms of quality control, linking assessed quality with funding and 
threatening closure of courses found to be inadequate. 

Empirically what the MOTE studies also demonstrate is how, at the level 
of rhetoric, course leaders, lecturers and teachers have attempted to resist the 
spirit of these national changes through the championing of ‘collaborative’ 
forms of partnership, through the overwhelming concern with forms of 
reflective practice, and through the ‘incorporation’ of competences into more 
Conventional training agenda. However, they also show how, despite this, 
Successive waves of reform have had a significant effect on many univer- 
Sities and colleges, narrowing and weakening their contribution to the train- 
ing Process. As a result, in many institutions, training has developed an 
creasingly practical orientation with relationships between those in schools 
and higher education narrowed to bureaucratic rather than collaborative 
relationships, 

Similar struggles are revealed by the RATE study in the USA. For ex- 
ample, in 1990 the Holmes Group report advocated the development of closer 
relationships between schools and HEIs through the establishment of Profes- 
sional Development Schools. Such a strategy, it was suggested, would serve 
to transform both the quality of teacher education, making it more practical 
and relevant, and the wider school system. 

However, findings from one RATE survey (RATE 1995) suggest that 
there has been substantial resistance to this vision as well. As the study 
Shows, although lecturers are now more often in schools, they are working 
ash ba very traditional ways — supervising students, doing their own 

Search, Relationships between schools and HEIs remain largely personal 
ria ad hoc and teachers have not become involved in the process of train- 

8 in anything more than conventional areas. RATE VIII therefore con- 


cl z 
cludes that the system as a whole has not, as yet, experienced fundamental 
Nange: 


While there is considerable ferment relative to collaboration and the 
Simultaneous reform of teacher education and K-12, the degree to which 
'S activity focuses squarely on changing the nature of teaching and 
“arning, especially teaching and learning for prospective teachers, is 

SUspect, 
(RATE 1995; 39) 


ae recent policy initiatives indicate a rather different reform agenda, 
fici ae Individual states have increasingly attempted to influence the cur- 
tiken of initial teacher education by defining the numbers of courses to be 
n different subjects, while at a national level other initiatives include 
(Nation on! Commission on Teaching and America’s Future and the NCATE 
for aS al Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education) framework 
‘Tite oe quality in the practice of teaching. o 
€xg ational Commission on Teaching and America’s Future (1996), for 
Ple, argued for: 
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e establishing professional standards boards in every state; ; 

e insisting on professional accreditation for all schools of education: 

e closing inadequate schools of education: 

e licensing teachers based on demonstrated performance, including tests of 
subject matter knowledge, teaching knowledge and teaching skills; ; 

e using national board standards as the bench-mark for accomplished teaching. 


The National Commission proposals incorporate the NCATE approach to 
teacher education, which includes an elaborate quality control framework 
running from student recruitment through to licence renewal and continu- 
ous professional development. Significantly, however, despite a plethora of 
such initiatives, most national codes of practice, including those of NCATE, 
remain voluntary and a number of institutions — 
prestigious — have not signed up to them. 

In Australia, as the SITE study reveals, 
teacher education has also been deeply contested in recent years. On the 
one hand, the profession itself (universities often acting in collaboration 
with representatives of teacher unions) has been involved in a range of 
initiatives to reform training. As a result, in Many institutions: 


including some of the most 


the form and content of initial 


* courses have been lengthened; 
e there has been a growing emphasis on graduate entry; 
e collaborative relationships between HEIs and schools have been developed 


both for initial training and for school development as part of the National 
Schools Network. 


consistent with community and s 
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fluence the curriculum of 
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etically based education studies, Nevertheless, al- 
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a direct challenge to conventional modes of pro- 
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and qualifications of teacher preparation, demands for school based 
teacher education programs, the provision of more economical and 
efficient teacher education programs, and the preparation of competent 


Practitioners. 
(Sachs and Groundwater-Smith 1999: 217-8) 


The current and future shape of teacher education and of the professional 
formation of teachers is therefore deeply contested in each of these three 
countries, but how should we interpret this? Is there a common agenda 
behind government-led reform initiatives or are the struggles in the three 
Countries about different things? 


Globalizing trends 


The almost simultaneous emergence of similar reforms across continents has 
Certainly led some to suggest that the current restructuring of education 
needs to be understood as part of a broader economic, political and cultural 
Process of globalization in which national differences are increasingly eroded. 

hile contemplating such grand theories, however, we shall also need to 
Consider whether contextual specificities are at least as significant as any 

Toader cross-national developments. Indeed, it should already be clear from 
ur three cases that any cross-national comparison needs to acknowledge 
the differences as well as similarities. 

In Seeking to understand the similarities between policies, a range of 
explanations can be invoked. At one end of the continuum are those that 
highlight the role of policy ‘borrowing’, and at the other end are theories of 
Economic and social change of global proportions. Thus one form of explana- 
“on is that ideas developed in one context have merely been copied in 
nother, To some extent, the work of international agencies, such as OECD, 
alas Certainly helped to ‘carry’ policies from one context to another, but 
an modes of transmission are at least as common (Whitty ara PoR 
ih tin Policymakers as well as teacher education researchers share EXDSHENGES 

€rnational conferences and journals. In a world of instantaneous com- 
Munication, ideas such as competences, standards and school-based training 
apidly become discursive resources in a whole range of contexts of influence. 
hile policy-carrying and policy-borrowing have clearly been factors, 
OWever, this only begs more questions. What has given similar policies 
aPpeal across different countries and different political parties? Here theories 

Post-Fordism and post-modernity are often brought into play. Post-Fordist 
8Ccounts suggest that the reforms can be understood in terms of the trans- 
portation of changing modes of regulation from the sphere of production into 

ther arenas, including education. They point to a correspondence between 
ec, ©Stablishment of differentiated markets in welfare and a shift in the 
Whee. away from Fordism towards a post-Fordist mode of accumulation 
ich ‘places a lower value on mass individual and collective consumption 
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d creates pressures for a more differentiated production and A 
Fh alth, education, transport and housing’ (Jessop et al. 1987: 109). y 
(1990) for example, has claimed to see in new forms of schooling a T 
ait freien the Fordist school towards a post-Fordist one — the peat 
equivalent of flexible specialization driven by the imperatives o 


i ction. 
ated consumption replacing the old assembly-line world of mass producti¢ 
These ‘post-Fordist schools’ are designed 


not only to produce the post-Fordist, multi-skilled, innovative Sat 
but to behave in post-Fordist ways themselves; moving away from mass 
production and mass markets to niche markets and ‘flexible E ET 
-++@ post-Fordist mind-set is thus having implications in schools for 
management styles, curriculum, pedagogy and assessment. 
(Kenway 1993: 115) 
The sorts of changes in educatio 
are those associated with a wider 


Management’ (NPM). Hood su 
to NPM: 


; sfers 
n management to which Kenway sie 
phenomenon known as the ‘New Pub = 
ggests that there are seven distinct elemen 


hands-on professional management in the public sector; 

the use of explicit standards in the measurement of performance; 
greater emphasis on control via measures of output; 
the development of smaller manageable units; 
a movement to increased sector competition; 
a stress on private-sector styles of management; 

greater discipline and parsimony in the use of resources. 


(Hood 1991: 4-5) 


in England, such strategies can now ue 
h services, as well as in education. As WE 
acher education often has the hallmarks k 
employing market-type mechanisms aus 
manage jecti tend to produce narrower, more technicist 
than we have traditionally pursued. 
€ rapid rise of the market form in educa” 
n, accentuating the nexus between the 
n pessimistic version of postmodernity, 
‘transnational corporations and their myriad subsidiaries . . , shape and reshape 
our individual and collective identities as we plug in... to their cultural and 
economic communications networks’, 


The continuing role of the state 


P ese 
Even So, we would Suggest that there are a number of problems with = We 
new limes’ modes of analysis, They are not only ‘notoriously vague’ (Hickox 
1995) but also tend to exaggerate the extent to which we have moved to 4 
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new regime of accumulation. They can, on occasion, lead to an unhelpful 
emphasis on the extent to which policy changes are driven by macrosocio- 
logical transformations rather than local political conditions. The more 
Optimistic versions also exaggerate the benefits of the changes. Neo-Fordism 
May therefore be a more appropriate term than post-Fordism (Allen 1992), 
while Giddens’ (1991) concept of ‘high modernity’ probably captures the com- 
bination of change and continuity rather better than that of ‘postmodern . 
Indeed, new cultural forms and more flexible modes of capital accumulation 
May be shifts in surface appearance, rather than signs of the emergence of 
some entirely new postcapitalist or even postindustrial society (Harvey 1989). 
Nevertheless, as our own studies show, the discourse and the contexts of 
Political struggles in and around education in general, as well as teacher 
education in particular, have been significantly altered in many parts of 
the world (Whitty et al. 1998). However, what they also demonstrate is 
an enhanced emphasis on the role of the nation state rather than its 
Marginalization in a postmodern global-local nexus (Usher and Edwards 
1994), In England, for example, the government may have opened up initial 
training to the market through the development of school-based training, 
but at the same time, it has massively increased its central powers through 
Wality control and funding mechanisms as well as the new National Cur- 
riculum for teacher education. Both the RATE and the SITE studies show 
Similar attempts by state or federal authorities to increase rather than reduce 
their influence, albeit partly in a response to a heightened awareness of the 
“Hanging global circumstances in which they now have to operate. 
Owever, the modality of their operation has changed from that of the 
urcau Professionalism’ of the traditional welfare state. England is far from 
alone of a marketized civil society in which 
stitutions are ‘steered at a distance’ by the state. Particularly helpful in 
pa derstanding how the state remains strong while appearing to devolve 
Wer to individuals and autonomous institutions competing in the market 
vt Fave's (1988) account of the shift from the Bureaucratie sen, to he 
fem, Native state’, which we mentioned in Chapter Lie redii 
Hon ohne a anh the centre maintains 
Over unctions between centre and periphery su ji se: pulley levers Tiit- 
cua, l strategic control through fewer, but more precise, P 4 08 
ing] the operationalisation of criteria relating to “output qua ny (Neve 
ae 8! IT). Rather than leading to a withering away of the state, the state 
refs as ‘from the murky plain of gyermhelming ona raria T 
i the clear and commanding heights of s ra a p! ry p. i 
aR ‘Sachers, this is likely to bring much clearer specuvauon of what they 
it is a Pected to achieve rather than leaving itto protessiamal júdgemeni But 
interes entirely true that, as Neave implies, thie sente aered) sag any 
s ace in how they achieve these things. the spei i o r itself 
Ten aa teachers actually do, so oe “ee on ae k i es the 
Shoulg tos teachers’ professionalism, both positively je sense o what it 
Onsist of) and negatively (in terms of what should be discouraged if 


IN experiencing the emergence 


CO 
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not outlawed). Partly, this is a struggle between what Hoyle (1974) termed 
‘restricted’ and ‘extended’ professionality, though what might be included 
under each category has probably changed somewhat since 1974. 

A. Hargreaves (1994) suggests that the conventional notion of profession- 
alism is one ‘which is grounded in notions of esoteric knowledge, specialist 
expertise and public status’ and that this is being superseded by one which 
involves ‘the exercise of discretionary judgement within conditions of un- 
avoidable and perpetual uncertainty’ (p. 19). Eraut (1994) similarly empha- 
sizes a whole range of ‘process knowledge’ that involves making judgements 
as the hallmark of the modern day professional. Yet, as we have seen, some 
people argue that current moves towards competence or standards based 
training for teachers point in entirely the opposite direction by actually 
reducing the amount of control and discretion open to teachers, both indi- 
vidually and collectively (Jones and Moore 1993; Adams and Tulasiewicz 
1995). 

One way of understanding this apparent contradiction might be to see 
it as part of the inevitable heterodoxy of ‘postmodernity’. Perhaps the 
two approaches reflect the juxtaposition of what Barnett (1994) calls ‘two 
grand readings of our modern age’. On the one hand, there is ‘a prolifera- 
tion of forms of knowledge and experience’, on the other a ‘tendency . . - t0 
favour forms of knowledge of a particular — instrumental and operational — 
kind’ (Barnett 1994: 17). Barnett himself has suggested that ‘operationalis™’ 
is a ‘super-dominant tendency in higher education, which is reflective 
of... wider social forces’ (p. 18). 
: It may, however, be that different elements of the profession are develop- 
ing different forms of professionalism. Indeed, the state may even be en- 
couraging this, with some members of the profession bi 
autonomy and scope for flexibility than others, but only once they have met 
what might be termed a ‘loyalty test’. Hanlon (1998) suggests that virtually 
all professions are becoming fragmented, with some members enthusiastic- 
ally adopting the changing agenda of the state and corporate employers 
while others are resisting it. He argues that, in the period up to about 1980, 
most professions (and particularly those serving the welfare state in the 
post-war period) developed a ‘social service’ form of professionalism in which 
professional experts were trusted to work in the best interests of everyone 
and the resources were made available by the state to help them do so. He 
shows how this is being challenged by what he calls a ‘commercialised 
professionalism’ in the public as well as the private sector, which responds 
more to the needs of profitability and international competitiveness and 
therefore privileges the needs of some clients over others. Similar develop- 
ments have been evident within education as a result of policies of 
‘marketization’. Gewirtz, Ball and Bowe (1995) identify two traditions 0 
the part of education managers, which they term ‘bureau-professional’ (OT 
‘welfarist’) and ‘new managerialist’. 

Hanlon (1998) suggests that such clashes between the two traditions will 
ultimately lead to a split in the professional ranks. In teaching, the state is 


eing given more 
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unlikely to be neutral even if some of the battles are fought out in the 
Professional arena, though there are different elements even within the 
State and often different views within government itself. One reading of 
the dominant tendency in England is that the state is preparing the leading 
cadres of the profession for leadership in the new marketized culture of 
Schooling, while others have to be prevented from perpetuating an out- 
Moded social service version of professionalism even if they cannot be won 
to the new agenda. In these circumstances, one would expect new teachers 
to be equipped with a rather restricted version of professionality, but also 
given opportunities to demonstrate their potential to join the leading cadres. 
Those continuing teachers who, through lack of competence or will, do not 
Pass through the performance pay threshold could be limited to a restricted 
and highly regulated mode of professionalism. Those who do progress satis- 
factorily might be given licensed autonomy and more discretion in defining 
the nature of their professionality. 


Resistance to reform 


One of the problems about a lot of writing about state responses to 
Slobalization and postmodernity, or about the spread of New Right ideas, is 
that it tends to be based purely on reading policy texts rather than studying 
the effects and resistances that constitute the policy in practice. This is why, 
'n the MOTE study, we were concerned to go beyond the policy texts to 
xplore whether the changes in teacher education were actually bringing 
aout changes in the prevailing view of what it meant to become a profes- 


ional teacher in the 1990s. 
han importance of this perspective beco 
€ progress of reform in different countries. In the 1990s England may well 
© More ‘governable’ than other countries. Theories that explain the English 
Context cannot therefore be directly transferred to other contexts. Indeed, 
bop complexities of globalization, and the importance of different national 
and local contexts, are highlighted by recognizing the limitations of what 
aS in fact been achieved even in the United Kingdom. The changes in 
nitial teacher education documented in the MOTE study have in reality had 
Most effect in England. In Wales (Daugherty 1996) the same initiative has 
een introduced but different funding arrangements for higher education 
the residue of old ‘corporatist’ allegiances between members of different 
ig agencies have resulted in HEIs retaining a somewhat stronger role in 
© Process than in England. School-based forms of training were intro- 
e into Scotland in 1994 (Elder and Kwiatkowski 1996) only to be 
apned by the combined forces of the teacher unions and the universities 
Pe One year. In Northern Ireland, the proposal to introduce school-based 
“ining was drastically modified in response to objections from the com- 
Med forces of the profession and the Catholic and Protestant churches. 


mes even clearer when we look at 
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z j > 7 
Such complexities, even within one nation state, yet again ge ee 
straightforward notion of global change and reassert fhe realitie 
struggles within particular constitutional frameworks. $ : men 
An interesting point about the London government's attempt to i a 
duce school-based training throughout the United Kingdom was that, ore 
light of its substantially increased powers in education, it tougist a vei 
impose such a policy. What it discovered was that the UK was more fe is 
than it had anticipated. Genuinely federal governments seldom ma 
such mistakes. As experience in Australia and the USA demonstrates, saat 
strategies in teacher education, as in other fields, can only be manage 
through carefully orchestrated initiatives aimed at influencing opinion T 
well as voluntary codes - NCATE and the National Schools Network beir g 
cases in point. i — 
It is not only constitutional factors that influence the power of natio se 
governments to have their way, however. As the findings from the SI : 
study demonstrate, the unions, at state levels (depending on the te 
complexion of state governments) and at the federal level (at least up lo l a 
general election in 1996) have remained a significant force in shaping policy: 
In the USA, university systems in many states remain significantly more 
autonomous than those in either England or Australia. Moreover, the fact 
that in Australia the federal government pays for higher education but that 
the states control teacher registration adds to the complexities. All national 
governments have to recognize the reality that individual states and other 
interest groups may use what power they have available to them to pursue 
policies that subvert their initiatives. 
We also need to recognize that the motivations behind what on the sur- 
face may look like similar Strategies for reform 
in both Australia and the USA, as in England 


initiatives designed to encourage HEIs and sc 
together. However, the balance 


sional Development Schools in 


, may, in reality, vary. Thus 
, there has been a range of 
hools to work more closely 
of forces behind the establishment of Profes- 
the USA or the National Schools Network in 
CTE DE arom tliat i England. Those of their 
ed to extend rather than restrict notions of 
the profession to take some responsibility for 


more often in the ascendancy. 
Similar differences emerg 


e in relation to competences and standards. 1D 
England (though less so in Scotland and Northern Ireland), competences 
were initially seen as designed to restrict forms of professionality - though, 
as the MOTE studies demonstrate, if that was the intention, it has some- 


times been subverted. However, in Australia, according to Walker (1996), 4 

ce of unions and universities seems 0 
tency framework that enshrined a much 
on of professionalism, The fact that alter- 


competences were developed in Australia 
and the USA and, at least until recently, given official sanction, indicates 
near process of change around the world. 
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The search for a democratic professionalism? 


It should be clear, then, that what is currently happening around the world 
in response to globalization and the situation confronting modern nation 
states needs to be seen as part of a political process that has common 
features and national specificities. While we should not underestimate the 
significance of those changes that are evoked — but inadequately characterized 
— by terms such as post-Fordism and post-modernity, we should not assume 
that the policy responses that are currently fashionable are the most appro- 
priate ones. The particular combination of policies outlined in this book has 
been heavily influenced by the interpretations of such changes offered by 
various pressure groups from the New Right. 

ft was rather slow in recognizing the 
allowed the right to take the initiative. 
quences for the direction in which re- 
for the particular notions of profession- 
current trend towards a narrowing of 


s occurring, it is doing so 


through distinctive political processes. In principle, it can therefore be chal- 


lenged by political means. 


In England, despite claims that its broader policies embody a Third Way 
(Giddens 19 


h more recent Policies, than it did at the time, 
d to rethink what might be progressive policies 
thaps indicative of the paucity of thinking on 


In Chapter 1, we introduced Bow 


e and Ball’s (1992 licy ‘cycle’ and 
much of our book has been lookin ( ) policy ‘cy 


z i ooe 8 at teacher education policy in their 
three ‘contexts’ of ‘influence’, ‘text Production’ and ‘practice’, Ball (1994) 


has since identified two other policy contexts with which he feels critical 
social research should be concerned. One is the context of ‘outcomes’, which 


emerging in the contexts of practice — 
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needs of those groups who have consistently been marginalized by modern 
education systems and their styles of policymaking. We therefore need to 
concern ourselves with Ball’s second new context, which involves ‘the 
identification of a set of political and social activities “which might more 
effectively tackle inequalities”’ (Ball 1994: 26). We conclude this chapter 
with some observations on what this might involve for teacher education in 
the years ahead. 

In standing back and looking at the findings from our own work — and 
those of the SITE and RATE enquiries — we are forced to recognize that the 
ever increasing forms of state surveillance are indicative of a ‘low trust’ 
relationship between each society and its teachers. Media characterizations 
of teachers have often encouraged popular suspicion of the teaching pro- 
ession. Furthermore, the defence of the education service, especially in 
England and Wales, has too often been conducted within the assumptions 
Of the ‘old’ politics of education, which involved consultation between 
government, employers and unions and universities but excluded whole 
Constituencies, some of whom the New Right has subsequently successfully 
aPpealed to (Apple 1996). We therefore need to ask some fundamental 
questions about who does have a legitimate right to be involved in defining 
teacher professionalism. Are state control and market forces or professional 
self-governance really the only models of accountability available to us — 
Or can we develop new approaches to teacher professionalism, based upon 
More Participatory relationships with diverse communities? 

D this context, it is worth reflecting that some aspects of recent reforms 
ay Potentially resonate with progressive impulses. We have already indic- 
at that, in Australia, teacher educators and teacher unions were able to 
Mluence developments to a greater extent than those in England. Perhaps, 
then, it is time to rethink teachers’ ‘professional project’. In Australia, Knight 
a al, (1993) have argued that the devolutionary aspects of recent reforms 
“ould Serve to foster a welcome degree of flexibility, diversity and RESP Ove 
Venls, Which they suggest have been largely lacking in teacher education 
Nt has traditionally been conducted. They further point out that there has 
always been a tension between the teaching profession's claim to autonomy 
à requirement that it be open to the needs and concerns of other groups 

©Mocratic society. Like Ginsburg (1997) and Apple (1996) in the ee 
con, U88est that there is a real conflict between the professional project as 
th ventionally conceived and the democratic project. However, they feel 
tory changes in modern societies may now masa i se A i 
dl ict and avoid both the teaching profession san eS ms 0 
rane Thus, for them, the alternative to state control is not traditional 
ie “ssionalism, but a ‘democratic professionalism’, which seeks to demys- 

i Professional work and build alliances between teachers and excluded 
ber stituencies of students, parents and members of the community on whose 
Stat decisions have traditionally been made either by professions ör by the 
cratic Davies (1996: 673) similarly identities. new professionalism or a ‘demo- 

Professionalism’ as relevant to a changed policy context and as a 
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solution to some of the problems of professional power long identified in the 
Reece eae education, the positive consequences of ‘new a 
envisaged by Knight et al. (1993) in Australia seem unlikely to ee 
coming on any significant scale in England, where a strong core defini n ; 
of teacher professionalism based on a restricted notion of professiona i 7 
is supported by technologies of control that include the ee hs 
standards, government inspections, and TTA funding decisions, etc. to 
apparently postmodern ‘discursive, legislative, fiscal, reani anea an 
other resources’ (Rose and Miller 1992: 189) impact upon organizationa 
subjectivities and professional identities. They may appear to constitute a 
shift away from conventional techniques of coordination and control on the 
part of large-scale bureaucratic state forms and thus give more scope for 
resistance and local discretion. Yet, Landman and Ozga (1995) suggest that 
‘teacher education and training is vulnerable to the combined effects of 
financial stringency, devolution of budgetary control to individual schools 
and enhanced managerialism’ in ways that may be more effective than 
prescription by circular. The reality as evidenced in the MOTE projects is 
anyway that both forms of control are in evidence. Furthermore, under 
New Labour, some governmental activity in England harks back to the old- 
style ‘bureaucratic’ state, rather than the ‘steering at a distance’ associated 
with the evaluative state. Indeed, some of the TTA’s functions (for example 
the funding and management of continuing professional development 
courses) have recently been taken back under the direct control of the 
Department for Education and Employment, though others may be handed 
to the GTC in the future. 


As we have seen, the combined effect of the policies to date has been to 
produce a restricted core definition of profe 


ssionality by government man- 
date, alongside incre 


asing variability in other aspects of professional prepara- 
tion. In these circumstances, the nature of the gains that can be made by 
individual schools and communities is likely to be both limited and variable. 
Even in what traditionally has been a relatively autonomous higher educa- 
tion sector, we have seen how a narrower concept of teacher professional- 
ism is gradually, if unevenly, being achieved. While most courses still aspire 
to deliver extended notions of professionality, the new accountability mech- 
anisms and funding cuts are making it ever more difficult to do so. It ÍS 


fanciful to think that individual school communities will h 


ave any greater 
freedom than unive 


rsities without broader political support. 

There is also a danger that what local autonomy does exist alongside the 
core definition of professionality by government mandate will have negative 
rather than positive equity implications. With increasing time being spent By 
trainee teachers in schools, some aspects of training that we 
to all students now depend on the particular concerns of s 
individual mentors. There is, for example, as a report for th 
tunities Commission found, ‘wide variation amongst schools 
the awareness and application of gender issues’ (Arnot et al. 


re once offered 
chools or eve? 
e Equal Oppo™™ 
and LEAs.- +! 
1996). The shift 
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of more educational and professional studies into schools, with their own 
‘local’ discourses around education, has meant that treatment of such areas 
of work in initial teacher education is becoming highly variable even across 
different partner schools of the same university.” 

. In the light of all this, we believe that any attempt to develop an alterna- 
tive democratic approach to teacher education reform, even under the con- 
dition of postmodernity, will require the mobilization of political support at 
the national level as well as professional and local partnerships. Like the 
New Right, we can of course also learn from the experiences of colleagues in 
Other contexts, as indeed we have from the SITE and RATE research in 
Australia and the USA. But the key lesson for teacher educators who wish 
to address issues of inequality and social exclusion is that we need to stop 
being purely defensive or reactive and begin working with others to develop 
approaches that relate not only to the legitimate aspirations of the profes- 
Sion but also those of the wider society — and that must include (indeed 
Prioritize) those groups within civil society who have hitherto not been 
Well-served either by the profession or by the state. In other words, the next 
Te-formation of teacher professionalism needs to be one in which we con- 
Sider how to harness teachers’ professional expertise to a new democratic 
Project in the state and civil society. 


Notes 


i Survey of Initial Teacher Education (SITE) and Research About Teacher Education 
(RATE), 

2 This Could be a danger in all forms of partnership, though it seemed less so in what 
We identified as ‘HEI-led’ and ‘collaborative’ forms of partnership than in ‘comple- 
Mentary’ ones (see Chapter 6), where schools and HEIs had their own distinct 
Spheres of influence. 


Appendix 
The methodology of the 
MOTE studies 


a eee 


Introduction 


The MOTE studies had twi 
complex issues; as a result, ‘ 

of different research Strategies. Our first aim was to map the changing 
nitial teacher education in England and Wales in 


© key aims, each of which raised a number of 


year of teaching; 
headteachers. The Was undertaken twice with a 
similar strategy being repeated in MOTE I an 


d MOTE 2. The study of ‘out- 
comes’, Aim 2, involved a single research strategy which ran across both 
MOTE studies. 
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Aim 1 - Mapping the changing face of provision 


MOTE | 


The first national survey 


ieee in Chapter 3, one of the first difficulties we faced at the 
available. — ear i was that at the time there was no reliable data 
We had a B 1E provision of initial teacher education in England and Wales. 
ne fe ended to begin the project with a telephone survey of all course 
study, Fron pre iminy to selecting a more detailed sample for more intensive 
SCOP) we ue after consulting with a number of bodies (DES, HMI, UCET, 

RT a to the conclusion that no reliable list of courses was available. 
then ae IVE to begin by developing our own topography of provision; only 

5 say we go on to select a sample of courses for our case study work. 
ons e initial questionnaire was sent to all higher education institu- 
courses nan in England and Wales which offered initial teacher education 
(9g er : sking what courses they were offering in 1990-91. Eighty-six HEIs 
i Ponha na returned the survey questionnaire and 317 individual courses 
töm ans atid, Wales were then identified from the survey returns and 
Status Pets Statistics. In order to identily separate routes to qualified teacher 
Course ayy, ), the following criteria were applied to these courses: age phase, 

ard and mode of attendance. 


. 
Age phase Courses were separated into those leading to a secondary 
Chunk qualification and those that led to a primary qualification. 
se award Courses were first separated into postgraduate (PGCE) and 
undergraduate course awards. Undergraduate courses were 
then further classified as BEd degree, BA/BSc (QTS) degree, 
* Mode af rete ER plus teaching vormieaje: i i 
attendang it oe each course awana CATR BOTY; course were Set ee 
e according to length, as follows: undergraduate courses: \wo- 
year BEd, three-year BA/BSc (QTS), four-year BEd, BA/BSc 
(QTS) and degree plus teaching certificate; postgraduate courses: 
one-year PGCE, and two-year PGCE. 


Pos 
nde iafe courses were further separated into the following distinctive 
Satser attendance: full-time, part-time, and Articled Teacher Schemes. 
tticled in different institutions, even if part of the same LEA-coordinated 
Teacher Scheme, were treated separately. 
More detailed questionnaire was then sent to the course leaders identified 


€r institutions. This questionnaire collected data on the following issues: 
* cou 
. ma characteristics; 
“cou ent characteristics; 
“co Tse philosophy; 
X S structure; 
as 00l involvement; 
Sessment. 
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Table A.1 MOTE 1 survey data: by phase, sector and course award 


ee eee ee a ae 


Secondary courses Primary courses Total 

Univ. Poly. CHE Univ. Poly. CHE 
Total PGCE 49 18 25 19 15 33 159 
1 year full-time 29 11 18 16 1] 2 112 
2 year full-time 7 2 3 - = ‘= 12 
2 year part-time 6 3 l 1 l - 12 
ATS 7 2 3 2 3 6 23 
Total undergraduate 15 21 21 6 19 30 112 
2 year 2 12 5 1 4 2 26 
3 year 2 - - = = = 2 
4 year 11 9 16 5 15 28 84 
Total Courses 64 39 46 25 34 63 271 


Note: One co d to the award of either BEd or PGCE and total number of courses therefore 
equals 271 in this table. Actual MOTE N of courses was 270. 


The survey attracted a response from course leaders on 270 (85 per cent) 
courses of which 108 were run by colleges or institutes of higher education 
(CHEs), 89 were run by universities, and 73 were run by polytechnics. A 


breakdown of these course returns, by age phase and course award, is given 
in Table A.1, 


Case studies 


The surveys conducted in the first part of our research provided an invalu- 
able and original database on the state of initial teacher education in Eng- 
land and Wales at the time. They also Provided a basis for selecting an 
appropriate sample for an in-depth study of provision with different types of 


course. The subsample of 44 courses was drawn from the 270 HEI courses 
that had responded to the s 


“conventional courses were defined as 

shortened BEd courses. 
n sorted according to the following 

criteria: 

e percentage of students aged 31-40; 

e targeted student recruitment policies; 

° percentage of school-based work; 

e course size. 


In selecting particular courses for study, a balance 


was sought in terms 
of institution type, course type, age phase, ge 


graphical location and the 
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National distribution of student numbers. The final sample of 44 courses 
included 24 PGCE courses (including five Articled Teacher Schemes) and 
20 BEd/BA(QTS) courses. 

Fieldwork in the 44 courses was conducted in two phases. In phase one 
during November and December 1991, semi-structured interviews were car- 
ried out with course leaders. The purpose of these interviews was to validate 
the questionnaire returns and to explore a number of issues arising from that 
Questionnaire in more detail. Topics covered in these interviews included 
recruitment to the course, course philosophy and partnership with schools. 
In phase two, from February to May 1992, members of the project team 
Conducted individual and group interviews with HEI staff and students and 
observed teaching sessions in HEIs. On each course, a sample of students 
Completed a questionnaire and took part in a focus group discussion about 
the HEI and school-based aspects of their courses. The interviews with course 
tutors addressed the issue of course structure and ways in which the HEI- 

ased course was integrated with school experience. In heavily school-based 
Courses (including the five Articled Teacher Schemes) interviews were also 
Conducted with school-based mentors. These focused on the role and res- 
eusibilities they had assumed and the support they were receiving from 
Ne HEI, 


The licensed teacher study 
AS we indicated in Chapter 4, at the time of the first MOTE study, 99 per 
cent of initial teacher education provision was conducted through higher 
Education institutions. However at the time, a new form of provision was 
ning established, coordinated and provided by teachers’ employers (local 
education authorities and grant maintained schools) — this was the Licensed 
an Scheme. As we explained in Chapter 4, because of its political 
t er than its numerical significance, we were keen to include the Licensed 
Cacher Scheme within our research. 
eee spring of 1991, the MOTE project conducted a telephone survey of 
fitness s in England and Wales in order to identify which planned to offer 
sed teacher training in 1990-91 and/or 1991-92. Sixty-three LEAs re- 
ee | that they were planning to offer a scheme and of these 59 went 
6 ži -h their plans. A total of 619 licensed teachers (LTs) were recruited 
a ag schemes; 144 of these had been awarded QTS by the end of 199] 
6 had dropped out. 
be May 1991, survey questionnaires were sent to these LEAs asking for 
Mation on the following aspects of their Licensed Teacher Scheme: 
3 stot characteristics of the scheme; 
ee for the scheme; 
Tultment policy; 
training policy; 
assessment policy; 
Profile of licensed teachers. 
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Thirty-two LEAs of the 63 (51 per cent) returned completed questionnaires. 
These returns included all the LEAs operating large schemes (four LEAs) and 
most of the LEAs operating medium sized schemes (14 LEAs) during 1990- 
91. Thus, although the response rate for the MOTE survey of Licensed Teacher 
Schemes was just over half, they represented 70 per cent (402) of all train- 
ees on schemes in the first year of the initiative’s operation (1990-91). 

In the summer of 1992, a sample of five schemes was drawn from the 
survey respondents in order to conduct a more in-depth qualitative survey. 
The sample design was based on the following criteria: size, geographical 
location, extent of LEA involvement, place of training and recruitment policy. 
The selected LEAs included two London schemes (with an inner and outer 
London borough) and schemes in the north, southwest and southeast of 
England. At the time there were no licensed teachers in Wales. 

Visits were made to the case study LEAs and associated schools in order to 
interview LEA personnel, headteachers, mentors, licensed teachers and 
others directly involved in running the schemes. A total of five LEA staff, 
10 headteachers, 10 mentors and 10 licensed teachers (five primary and five 
secondary) were interviewed. The main aim of these interviews was to 
understand in more detail the issues set out in the initial questionnaire, that 
is, philosophy, recruitment strategy, training provision in and out of school, 


the nature of mentoring and support for mentors, assessment procedures 
and the licensed teachers’ experience. 


MOTE 2 


Idwork with our case study courses in 1994 


and 1995 and, in the hope of picking up the impact of the most recent 
changes, a second national survey in 1996, 


not to continue with our work on the License 
became necessary to ‘repair’ the original sam 
the full number of 49. The most significant 
Teacher Schemes were in their fi 
new students) while two quite 


d Teacher Scheme. It therefore 
ple to bring the total back up to 
changes were that all Articled 
nal year (and had not therefore recruited 
new routes had been added to provision 
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~The Open University (OU) PGCE course and School-Centred Initial Teacher 
Training (SCITT) schemes. In order to maintain comparable sampling of 
geographical location and institutional type, Articled Teacher Schemes and 
other ‘closed’ courses within the original sample were replaced by comparable 
Courses within the same institution (for example Primary Articled Teacher 
Schemes were replaced by Primary PGCE courses). In addition, a sample of 
three Open University regions and three SCITT providers was added to the 
sample to replace the Licensed Teacher Schemes. 

Within the ‘repaired sample’ there were now 46 higher education-based 
Courses and three SCITT schemes. From the higher education-based courses, 
12 were chosen for detailed analysis. Members of the research team visited 
these 12 courses on two occasions in autumn 1994 and spring 1995. During 
their Visits, they conducted semi-structured interviews with the course leader, 
at least one other lecturer, a teacher ‘mentor’ and a group of students. In 
addition they sat in on one or more taught sessions in the university or 
College and at least one in a partner school. These observed sessions then 

came the focus of further discussion and interviews with the participants. 
For the remaining 34 courses and the three additional SCITT courses, data 
Were collected through semi-structured interviews with course leaders. 


The Second national survey a 
In the autumn of 1995, a pro forma was sent to the Dean of Education, or 


‘divalent, of the 93 HEIs offering initial teacher education in England and 
ales. This pro forma asked for a list of all the discrete courses in initial 
teacher education offered by that institution, and for a course contragn 10r 
fach. Al but one institution returned the information requested and, except 
nthe case of this one institution (offering three courses), a detailed course 
Questionnaire was later sent to the named contact for each course. 
For the school-centred courses (SCITTs), a list of schemes and contacts 
was Obtained from the Teacher Training Agency (TTA) and a specially designed 
ut comparable course questionnaire was sent to each of the named contacts, 
Wo hundred and eleven completed course questionnaires were received 
Out of the 280 identified courses, representing a response rate of 75 per 
Sent. Only nine of the 19 SCITT courses provided returns, a response rae of 
Per cent. The overall questionnaire response rate was thus 73.6 per cent, 


“Ompared with a rate of 85 per cent for the 1990-91 MOTE survey. How- 
“ver, the Teacher Training Agency projected targets for the 1995-6 intake 


Suggest that 77.3 per cent of teacher training students (77.7 per cent o 
Y and 76.7 per cent primary) were represented in our returns. Details o 
€ respondent courses were as follows: 


Cop À 
‘< Mentional courses 


one-year 112); 
postgraduate ( ; a 
5 °ur-year undergraduate (included one course that gave an additional 


PGCE and two intercalated courses which led to a separate Certificate of 


Education award) (63). 
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Non-conventional courses 

e distance learning PGCE courses (3, two of which were 18 months, and the 
other two years); 

e other part-time PGCE courses ( 2, of which one was 18 months, the other 
two years); 

e other two-year courses (20): two-year postgraduate or undergraduate (1); 

two-year undergraduate (19, including one with a part-time attendance 

option); 

three-year undergraduate (10, including one course which offered a part- 

time option for the equivalent of the first year); 

e SCITT courses (9). 


Response rates varied considerably between modes of provision. High 
rates of response were achieved from primary one-year postgraduate courses 
(89 per cent), primary three-year undergraduate courses (90 per cent), 
secondary four-year undergraduate courses (96 per cent), and distance 
learning courses (all three). Low response rates came from conversion courses 
(8.3 per cent), primary two-year undergraduate courses (25 per cent), two- 
year part-time courses (25 per cent) and secondary SCITT courses (40 per 
cent). 


The questionnaire itself covered similar issues to those used in our first 
national survey, that is: 


e course characteristics; 
e student characteristics: 
e course philosophy; 

e course structure; 

e school involvement; 

e assessment. 


In addition it included a range 


of questions on the Management and imple- 
mentation of ‘partnership’ and 


on competences. 


Aim 2 - Examining the outcomes of training 


Developing research instruments 


Given that initial teacher education w 


as changing so rapidly in the early and 
mid-1990s, a second aim of our re: 


search was to examine the outcomes of 
different programmes. As we discussed in Chapter 8, during the 1980s and 


early 1990s, HMI made three Major studies of the 
Each was called The New Teacher i 
1992). In these studies, HMI utili 
questionnaires for the newly qual 
views and, most important of all 
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judgements. Their substantial workforce as well as their extensive experience 
of conducting classroom-based assessments made them well placed to 
Undertake such evaluations on a large scale. Unfortunately we were not in 
that Position, having neither the experience nor the staffing to undertake 
Classroom observation on any significant scale. In order to assess the ‘outputs 
of training we therefore had to develop our own instruments; we were, 
©Wever, able to build on those self-assessment instruments developed by 
MI. i : 
Three research instruments, to be administered as postal questionnaires, 
Were developed. They were: 
“en Exi questionnaire to be administered to students on completion of 
their teac Bates ns d f 
eacher training course; k TEER 
=a ‘Newly Qualified Teacher’ (NQT) questionnaire to be administered at 
a 
the end of the trainees’ first year of teaching; 
a ‘Headteacher’ questionnaire to be administered to the NQT’s headteacher/ 
Senior colleague at the end of the trainee’s first year of teaching. 


Each questionnaire contained three distinct elements: 


Self-assessment on practical teaching competences es EY 
Ais part of the questionnaire focused on a list of practical palsa whe 
Cals Wena expected to be able to undertake at the end of their cane p 

developing these self-assessment statements we were able to been aoe 

nvely on those developed for the HMI New Teacher in School surv eys. a 

i ʻable to use a range of strategies appropriate to 


'St in 

~ Included ite ch as: f EREE a Ma 
T R ʻable to use the appropriate discipline strategies 
a s 


iffere 
v “Tent learning purposes ; t 
Maintain an orderly classroom environment . 


th ar 
Whi Professional abilities ; tical competences drawn from HMI 
€ we recognized that the list of practic aras Wels 
gnized tha Š i es of courses, we also 
relevant and important in measuring the eet ranges Meret 
al something more was required if we wete i cannes In designing 
th Mms of professionalism being engendered by ie os produce instruments 
: 4 7 e erned to i z s 
questionnaire erefore we were concer 3 P 
s naires therefore a eas of their train- 
eo Woni sive students the spaceto representrelevantt arcasio bs te 
; PA j although many courses did focus on 
Nees, there were likely to be many other dimensions of prolessional 
iP aration that were not tapped by a narrow competency list. It was there 
Orei H | range of self-assessment items. 
cessary to design an additional rang i : 
5 - we developed therefore included a list of 
‘p € research instruments we deve ope : 2 : 3 
t řofessional understandings’ as well as a list of ‘professional competences’. 
US the practical competence ‘able to teach pupils of all abilities’ was sup 
fos €Nted with the professional understanding of ‘understand the reasons 
he differences in children’s attainment’. Similarly, the practical competence 
È assess pupils according to National Curriculum requirements’ was 


Were 
fe] 
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supplemented with the professional understanding of ‘understand the impact 
of assessment on teaching and learning’. 

On both the Exit and NQT questionnaires, trainees were asked to look 
back on their training and complete these self-evaluation statements in 
relation to themselves. On the Headteachers questionnaire, heads or senior 
teachers were asked to rate the trainee on a comparable set of statements. 


The contribution of different partners 

The final dimension of the Exit and NQT questionnaires was a series of 
questions designed to probe the contribution of different partners in training 
(school and higher education, etc.) to the development of students’ practical 
competences and other professional abilities. Extracts from a sample Exit ques- 
tionnaire are reproduced at the end of this Appendix. 


Timetable 


As we indicated in Chapters 2 and 5, the courses we studied in both of our 
MOTE projects were in a constant Process of change as they responded to 
successive government initiatives. Most of the courses we visited in 1992 for 
MOTE 1 were working under 1989 regulations (DES 1989a) though a few 
of the four-year BEd courses still had students at the end of their courses 
working under 1984 regulations. In MOTE 2 we visited courses in 1994-95. 
Secondary courses were at that stage in the first year of implementing the 
1992 regulations (DfE 1992) for their new intake; primary courses did not 
have to conform to their 1993 (DTE 1993a) regulations for their new intake 
until the following year. Given the va 
cohorts of students were working unde 


ny courses that ran for longer than a 
y chose to focus on the year 
eachers it was this course on 
ollowed them into school, it 


à pact on our research design when we came 
to study course outcomes. If our questionnaire findings were to relate to 


our study of courses, we had to follow through to graduation and beyond 
the same group of students, that is, those who were on the course at the 
time that we visited. The administration of the Exit, NQT and Headteacher 
questionnaires therefore had to be undertaken as this particular cohort 
moved through the system. Given the time-scale involved 
sible to undertake this process once with a sample select 
case study courses. In order to capture something of t 
most recent changes, a more restricted ‘supplementary’ study was under- 
taken with a sample of one-year PGCE students selected from MOTE 2 case 
study courses. For this group, only the Exit questionnaire was completed. 


, it was only pos- 
ed from MOTE 1 
he impact of the 
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Table A.2 Timetable for ‘outcomes’ study 

ee 

Course type Exit questionnaire completed NQT and Headteacher 
questionnaires completed 


u year courses June 1992 June 1993 
2 year courses June 1992 June 1993 
3 year courses June 1993 June 1994 
4 year courses June 1994 June 1995 
l year PGCE June 1997 nla 


Supplementary study 


a 


The timetable for the administration of the questionnaires is shown in 
Table A.2, 


Sampling and responses 


The aim of the survey of course outcomes was to compare and contrast 
competences and understandings of a sample of students drawn from a 
Variety of courses. As some conventional courses recruited very large num- 
bers (up to 400 per year) while some non-conventional courses recruited 
Only small numbers (sometimes as few as six) different sampling strategies 
had to be adopted for different course types. With smaller courses (conver- 
Sion courses, part-time PGCEs, Articled and Licensed Teacher Schemes) we 


look the whole cohort; with medium-sized courses (one-year PGCE courses, 
two and three-year BEds) we took a 50 per cent sample and with the four- 
year BEd (normally large courses) we took 25 respondents from each course. 
total of 1418 questionnaires were distributed in all. For the supplement- 
ary (1997) study, the sample was 100 per cent of all graduates from the 10 
one-year case study PGCE courses used in MOTE 2 (n=16 39) 

Given the size of the research task, the administration strategy lor the Exit 
Questionnaire involved us in recruiting the support of course leaders. Course 
Caders agreed to distribute questionnaires, and where necessary, to select 
the sample we defined. A pre-paid envelope was included for the return of 

© questionnaire. As a strategy this was only partially successful. From 
Some courses there was 100 per cent return, indicating that perhaps the 
Questionnaire was completed during teaching time; from eight courses there 
was no response whatsoever, possibly indicating that the course leader had 
NOt distributed the questionnaire as promised. 

Respondents to the Exit questionnaire were asked to provide a contact 
Address, The NQT questionnaire was posted to this address a year after they 
-paid return envelope. This questionnaire asked for 
nt headteacher. These headteachers were then 


ad graduated with a pre 
“tails of their school and curre 
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Table A.3 Questionnaire response rates 


ee SSS 


Instrument n distributed n returned Response (%) 
Main Exit questionnaire 1418 574 41 
NQT questionnaire 574 215 37 
Headteacher questionnaire 215 118 54 
Supplementary Exit questionnaire 1639 377 23 


ee eeeeeeeS—S—a—aeeseee 


contacted with the last of our three research instruments, the Headteachers 
questionnaire. 

As indicated in Chapter 8, the response rates to our three questionnaires 
were as shown in Table A.3. Data from these questionnaires were then 
analysed with the Statistical Package for Social Sciences (SPSS). 


Questionnaire extracts 


Below we have reproduced extracts from the 
naire. Other questionnaires, (the 
Headteacher questionnaires) 
where necessary, they were a 


secondary Exit question- 
primary Exit questionnaire, the NQT and 
included almost identical questions though 
dapted for their particular target audience. 
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Professional understanding and professional competences: extract from 


secondary Exit questionnaire* 


189 


listed below. 
Please use the following coding scheme: 


Good understanding 
Adequate understanding 
Poor understanding 


wn 


understanding of these issues. 


4 (a) In column A, rate on a scale 1 to 3 the extent to which your initial teacher 
training course has helped you to understand the key professional issues 


(b) Tick the appropriate box(es) in column B to indicate whether your training 
institution and/or your school experience contributed significantly to your 


A B 
Select 1-3 Please tick 
Understanding of: Training School 
a Ie institution 
the main changes in the education system 
since 1944 J 
the impact of the Education Reform Act 
(1988) on education n ae 
the arguments in favour of a broad and 
alanced curriculum 
differing views about the aims of education alts 


the relationship between schools and 


| the economy 
Contemporary political debates about 


€ducation 


the relationship between schools and 


the community 
the impact of the National Curriculum 


HOn secondary teaching 
the impact of assessment on teaching 
and learning 


the effect of inequalities on education 


the reasons for differences in children’s 
attainment 


the Way children learn 


the role of language in learning 


the Tole of critical reflection in 
Evaluating your own teaching 


Primary’ questionnaires were appropriately modified, as were NQT and Headteacher questionnaires 
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B. Professional competences 


1 Well prepared 
2 Adequately prepared 
3 Poorly prepared 


5 (a) In column A, rate on a scale 1 to 3 the extent to which your initial teacher 
training prepared you for the competences listed below. 
Please use the following coding scheme: 


(b) Tick the appropriate box(es) in column B to indicate whether your training 
institution and/or your school experience contributed significantly to your 
professional preparation for these competences. 


A 
Select 1-3 


B 


Please tick 


Prepared: 


Training 
institution 


School 


to undertake the contractual, legal and 
administrative responsibilities of a teacher 


to undertake the pastoral 
responsibilities of a teacher 


ie 


to teach your main subject in accordance 
with National Curriculum requirements 


to teach your subsidiary subject in 
accordance with NC requirements 


to teach the cross-curricular themes, 
skills and dimensions 


to prepare pupils for GCSE examinations 


to prepare pupils for A-level examinations 


to use a range of teaching strategies 
(e.g. group or pair work) appropriate 
to different learning purposes 


to select and use appropriate teaching 
materials 


to_use information technology 


to use appropriate discipline strategies 
to maintain an orderly classroom 
environment 


to teach mixed ability groups 


to plan lessons in order to ensure 
continuity and progression 


es 


to differentiate the curriculum in order 
to meet the needs of individual pupils 
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Own teaching 


A B 
Select 1-3 Please tick 
Prepared: Training School 
institution 
to respond to pupils with special 
educational needs 
to teach pupils for whom English is a 
second language 
to plan your teaching in order to maintain 
interest and motivation 
to diagnose and evaluate pupil learning al A 
to assess pupils according to National 
Curriculum requirements | 
to record pupils’ progress 
| to discuss pupils’ performance with parents bz 
|_to use results of assessment in teaching 
to take responsibility for personal and 
| Social education 
to act as a form tutor 
to take responsibility for curriculum | 
development 
to team teach with your colleagues 
to appraise the effectiveness of your F 


6 Please identify any professional competences w 
initial teacher training course, in addition to tł 


nose 


hich you have gained from your 


listed in question 5 above. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN TRANSITION 
Re-forming professionalism? 


The 1990s were a period of quite dramatic change for initial teacher 
education in England and Wales with wave after wave of Government 
sponsored reforms. The changes introduced were highly controversial 


as those in higher education who were traditionally responsible for 25 


teacher education felt marginalized; many believed that wi as at 
stake in these reforms was the nature of teacher professional itself. 
It was against this background of policy change and politic ment 
that the Economic and Social Research Council funded two 
successive research projects to evaluate the consequences of the 
reforms. The projects, known as MOTE (Modes of Teacher Education), 
included two national surveys as well as more detailed case studies 
of particular courses. In this volume, the authors draw upon these two 
major studies as well as more recent policy analysis to give a 
fascinating overview of the impact of policy change throughout the 
1990s. In doing so they also consider whether a new form of 
professionalism was indeed created. 
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